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PBEPACB. 



bcPBOTEMXiTT is chvacterktic of th« preMnt age; and eipaeblly ii tfaii 
trae in respect to the preparatioii of school books* The author, therefore, has 
no apology to offer, for presenting this reviMd edition of bis former Third 
Reader, with its present title, except that be desired to make saeh additions and 
improrements as would be cslculated to render it more permanently useAil. 

That philosophy which teaches us to follow in the beaten path, becaoM it is 
most familiar, is erroneous 3 since its tendency is to put an end to all progrfts 
in anowledge. 

A primaiy object, in presenting this work, has been to fiimish a thorough 
and systematic course of reading, and to lead our youth to a more caraAil and 
critical study of its principles. The author belioTes that reading is a science 
founded upon prineipleM peculiar to the constitution of man— -that the princi- 
pies of good reading, are as unchangable as those of the natural sciences. If, 
therefore, these principles are not perfectly understood and correctly applied, 
it is not from any imperfection in them, but from a want of knowledge and 
experience on our part. 

As aids in eanying out the plan of this book, the most popular works upon 
elocution have been .consulted. The first part consists of rules and obserrm- 
tions, with pertinent and copious examples to illustrate them. These an 
presented in as clear and brief a manner as possible, so as not to weary the 
learner by their prolixity, nor embarrass him by their philosophical minuteness. 

The course commences at the very foundation of elocution— the element- 
ary sounds of the language — and gradually advances through all the dqMiC- 
ments of Tocal culture, to the most intricate principles of elegant reading and 
speaking. 

TheTiews of Dr. Porter, the great pioneer in this department of learning, 
and author of the Rhetorical Reader, hare generaUy been adopted, while at 
the same time, the deficiencies found in that excellent work— which doubtless 
would have been supplied, had the author lived— have not been overlooked 
in this. 

The subject of expression, which is very often omitted in reading books, is 
made a prominent topic, and such principles have been presented, and examples 
selected, as it is thought, cannot tail to show how much beauty and force may 
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be given to reading, by a proper ezpreaaion, adapted to the aentlment of the 
language which is read. 

The correct reading of poetiy.tt aO importaoft att attainment — indeed ao 
elegant an accompliahment, and ao frequently neglected, or if attended to, ao 
imperfectly underatood — that the author has made it a aubject of apecial atten- 
tion, and entered briefly into ita metrical atructure. By a little atndy, the 
learner may become familiar with the most common forma of Engliah Terae, 
and by a little exercise in acanning it, be aUe to appreciate all the beantiea 
of harmonic compositions. 

In order to make a more general application of the ruleff, the second part is 
composed of selections embracing a great variety of atyle, from tiie simple 
unimpassioned narrative, to that of the most dignified and sublime. These 
selectiona offer choice eiercises for almost eveiy kind of modulation ; and 
frequent reference is also made from them, to the rules in the first part, by 
which the most essential elocutionaiy principles are drawn out, aikd impressed 
on the mind. 

Another object in presenting this work, has been a desire to improve the 
literaiy taste of the learner, to impress correct moral principles, and augment 
his fund of knowledge. The selections have been made from the best writers 
in the language, and are distinguished -for elegance of diction and classical 
atyle. Every expression which would have a tendency to vitiate the taste, 
has been rejected. 

It is believed, also, that the moral sentiment of the pieces, is of the highest 
order. The English Reader, a book preeminent for purity of style and 
sentiment^has, in thia respect, been imitated. 

Care has been taken to explain by notes, at the bottom of the page, all 
difficult terms, historical and classical allusions, and proper names. It is 
presume tii&t many advantages will he derived from these, both on account 
of the historical information they c^Ontain, and as affonding a better under- 
standiiig of whet is k^ad. Indeed, it is in vain to think of reading any piece 
well, without an understanding of the subject. 3, Towir, 



NoTk TO TxACHXHS.<«-As tothe manner of using this work, every teacher 
will of course exercise his own judgment The author, however, would 
™gge«t, that the class, on tddng it up, commence with part finit, and carefully 
study the definition and rules of each chapter, with the examples under them; 
at the same time, further illustrating each rule separately, by the general 
exercises foUowing the chapter in which the rule is found. 
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PABT L 

RULES FOB BEADIKO* 

GENERAL DIVI3IONS. 

I. ABnCUlATlDN^ IV. INFLBCnON.- 

H. ACCENT. V. MODULAUON. 

m. EAIFBASIS. VL JBBADINQ FOETBr. 

CIHAPTEBI. 

ARTICULATION. 

Articulation consists in ^ying to every letter its appro- 
priate sound, and to every syllable and word a proper and 
distinctive utterance. 

ArticulajtioQ being th^ bftsis of all correct elocution, the beaatj 
and harmony of conversation, of reading, and of oratory, depend 
peihftps in a greater degree upon this than upon any other principle. 
The student, therefore, who aspires to the distinction of being a ooB* 
rect and impressive speaker, may be assured that he cannot study it 
too minutelyt or with too untiring perseverance. 

Iqdeed, however readily he may pronounce the words of a sei|« 
tence, or vary his tones and inflections, he cannot be called an effect- 
ive and interesting reader or speaker, unless there be Jo^aed with 
these, a clear and distinct enunciation. 

To aid him in the attainment of this, the following rules and tables 
are introduced. 

HuLE 1. A clear and distinct articulation sbould be 
given to ihe elementary sotmds, employed in vocal utter- 
ance. 

QuMnoHB. Whataratlie gonend dirisionfl of Put Fintf What Is artieidatioB* 
Ofwhatisitthsbssisf How sbouM it be sMdM ? WbatlsBaleFtaM? 
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Table 1.- 


-Elements.* 










TOCAI.8. 










Name. 


Power. 


Element 


Name. 


Power. Element 


1 


A 


Ale 


1 


21 M 


Him 


M 


2 


A 


Arm 


X 


22N 


Run 


N 


3 


A 


All 


A 


23 R 


Bur 


R 


4. 


A 


At 


A 


24 V 


£v 


V 


6 


£ 


Eat 


£ 


26 W 


Wo 


W 


6 


E 


Bet 


E 


26 Y 


Yet 


Y 


7 


I 


Ice 


T 


27 Z 


Buzz 


Z 


8 


I 


It 


1 


28 Z 


Azure 


z 


9 





Ode 





29 Th 


Thy 


TH 


10 





Do 


O 


30 Ng 


Sing 


Ng 


11 





Ox 





ASPIRATES. 




12 


u 


Sue 


U 


31 P 


Up 


P 


13 


u 


Up 


u 


32 T 


It 


T 


14 


u 


FuD 


u 


33 K;€ 


Ark 


K 


15 


ou 


Out 


• • 

ou 


34 Ch 


Much 


Ch 




SUB-lOCALfl 




35 H 


He 


H 


16 


B 


Ebb 


B 


36 F 


If 


F 


17 


D 


Odd 


D 


37 Wh 


When 


Wh 


18 


G 


Egg 


G 


38 S,C 


Sin 


S 


19 


J,G 


Jet 


J 


39 Sh 


Fish 


Sh 


20 


L 


111 


L 


40 Th 


Thin 


Th 



♦ This tabular view of elementary aanoOa, is introduced to exercise the pupil in the 
elemente of the language. By most elocutioniste they are coneidexed to be forty in num- 
ber ; consisting of vocals, subvocals, and aspirates. 

The class, either Individually or in concert, may first pronounce the word containing 
the element, and then the element itself 

This exercise should be continued, from time to time, until the sounds can be perftctly 
uUered. 



QnxsnoNB. For what is the first table Introdijced? What is its Subject f flow many 
and which are Tocalaf Subrocals? Aspirates? 
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Table 2,— Substitutes. 
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NoTB. The following is a list of letura, or characten, frequontly oMd as sotetitatet, 
to repnaent several of the elements as gi?en in the preceding table. The leanwr sUwUd 
lint name the substitute, then the element it repceeents 



ei 

ey 

o 

oa 

i 

a 

u 

y 
y 

o 

u 

ew 

eau 

a 

ew 



Vocal Substitutes. 

for a as in Vefl 

a '" « They 

a *' " Oft 

a " " Cougb 

e " ** Marine 

6 " " Any 



e 
i 
1 
1 
i 
i 
o 
o 



u 



a a 



6 

i 



o 

00 

u 
i 



it 
u' 

a 

u 



Bury 

Spy 

Hymn 
English 
« « Women 
Busy 
Sew 
Beau 
What 
New 
u *« ** View 
u " " H6r 
u " " Str 
u " " S8n 
u « « Wolf 
u " « Wod 
w " " Suasion 
" Onion 



U iC 
U - ii 

u a 



the example in which it is 
Sub-Tocal &, Aspirate Substitutes. 

ph for f as in Phrase 
gh " f " " Laugh 
d " j " " Soldier 
j " " 6em 
k " « -Gat 
k " " -Chord 
k " " Hough 
k « " Quarfc 
B « " Cent 
V " " Of 
T " " Stephen 
2 « « Suffice 

z « « Xanthus 

ng" " Sink 

ah « " Ocean 

sh " " Social 

sh " " Sure 

sh " " Chaise 

sh " " Passion 

sh " " Notion 

ch " " Bastion 

zh " " Osier 

ez " " Exact 



g 
c 

ch 

gt 

q 

c 

f 

ph 

c 
s 

X 

n 

c 

c 

s 

ch 

s 

t 
t 

s 



ii 

u 

u 

ii 

a 

it 

ii 

ii 

a 

ii 

a 

ii 

a 

a 

a 

ii 

ii 

ii 

a 

a 

a 

a 



ThefoDowiBg td>l6 eriiibit. at.gl«ice,dl the elementary combinations 

""SI? l;^Sirizfn^"line at the top of the table, «^- ^^-^^jLflX"* 
k, united with eTeryyocal element In ^I'^'^^l^^^oi^i^ SSnd 

itsl^^crmrSke^-^^^^^^^ 



known to unite. 



QuBSTiONB. What is the subject Of thaseo 
in the sutaatitutM for a ?-for e?-for i, «c.f 



ofthe second table f Wi»ta»«ib*ttutes? Whal 
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Bbmarx. This table offen to the teacher a very comprehensiye clA of combinatiou 
upon which he ahould thoroughly drill hia claee, inezplofliyeaiidotherexeFciflee;lB 
concert and indiyidually, until all are able to utter them perfectlx and with fiu^ility. 



1 

Pi 

1 

J' 

1 Vt 




1 


1 


^ 


1 


» 
^ 


I 






a 
2 




i. 


3 


1 


i 


a 


"S 
^ 
i 










o 


ll 


3 [B 


i3- 

IS 


1 


1 


^3 


43 


1 




3 


1 






t 




i 


3 

a. 




'5 






J5 

5 






^ 


1 


1 


i; 


3 

fan 


JS 


1 


K 

3 


1 


1 

E 


^ 




e 


1^ 




1 




tr, 


a 


3 


tiff 

c 
3 


T3 
5 


- 


3 


^ 




i 


3 


3 

•mi 


•t 


1 


3 


S 

3 


S 

P 


3 
3 




E 


« 

? 


3 






"5 


1 

3 
»4 






J2 

1 




3 




}0 


1 


1 




t 


1 


A 


5 




1 


1 


C 


I 


i 


1 


la 


1 




o 




^ 

s 




01 

1 




iO 


1 




1 




1 




Oh 
1 


1 


> 


1 








g 




8 










1 


« 


1 


"3 


1 


c 




^ 1 


Jl! 


« 
^ 


1 


s 




E 


1 


Oi 


S 

a 


i 




43 


1 






1 1 

3 To 


- 


5 




s 
^ 


an 


3 


£1 


■i 


i 




"S 


C2 

'5. 




"^ 


r 


^ 


i 




c 


(J 




•^ 




ll 

o 

^ -4 


m 


,2 


1 


^ ' 


-^ 
^ 


.? 








E 












> 


S 
"^ 




s 


1 








■OJ 




.m 


J 


S, 


£ 
^ 


■i. 


44 


^ 


1 


i 


V 
fc 


1 


'1 
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4|Nen. Worceeterngaide the aoimd of iHn the worde rmfl^va§t, wtftjlath, voAkitAer 
Intennediate between that of a in /at, and a in/ar. 
II In the words brute, rule, truths sure, Worcester sounds the u, the same as « fn mmM, 

QmtanoNS. What is the subfect of Table Third f With what does the subvocal b 
ki tha socond horianntal line combine ?— cl in the tbird, 4;cf • With what does the first 
Abment of acttBbina in ibe second perpendicttlac column? Second element of a in the 
third, Ac.? 
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Bulb 2. The sound of the subvocals and aspirates^ 
espedaDy when used as the final letter, or letters of a word, 
diofold not be cdarred nor suppressed. 

EZABCPLES. 



dedb 


hadMi 


abnnk'st 


ntum'st 


cento 


whiffs 


depths 


retam'dfl 


ming*si 


mieks 


BtBO^'st 


reason'ifl 


ntstt 


nerv'st 


twUto 


preciiMto 


wistM 


htisk'st 


lov'st 


thank^dst 


potto 


tiCtS 


wnth*st 


instiiuto 


marts 


^dst 


eighths 


iTovM'dsi 


luto 


Kfts 


wtiftst 


drive/'dft 


gf^'H 


nxtks 


enrb*st 


ttMMgVdst 


haiks 


tofts 


Tubb'dst 


waAVfl 


BltVtt 


trusts 


whielm*dst 


bruU'dfl 


mlks 


crests 


feuh'dst 


hahH'dst 


nidst 


tmk*st 


tnm'dst 


t^'dst 


COMto 


ssng's^ 


nestUs 


boMTibf 


secto 


thsMks 


^uzxl^st 


wtdk'dst 



Note 1. An imperfect utterance of the sofovocals or ( 
pirates, sometimes perverts the meaning. 

EXAMPLES. 

Who ever imagined such an ocean to exist? 
Who ever imagined such a notion to exist? 

He can debate on either side of the question. 
He can debate an netther si4e of the quectidn. 

That ItLTis till night. 
Thatja^fttill night. 

The magistralet ought to prove it. 
The magistrate sought to prove it. 

They wandered over wastes and deserts. 
They wandered over wtate tand deserts. 



Q«»nioMS. WbRi is Rule Second % In which diyisSoos of the alphabet an the itall* 
dMlieltecs to the examples claisedf What is Note Finft? What ktter ie NP«iMl7 
MMandintlieflntexBmite? In the secood, ftc.? 

2 
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Note 2. The immediate succession of similar sounds, and 
the collision* of open vocals, occasioli difficult utterance. 

EXAMPLES. 

For Ohrist^s sake. The youth hates study. 

The hetists straggled through the wastes and forests. 

The steadfast «£ranger in the fore^t^ <<rayed. 

The barren wtLStes still stole upon his view. 

He twi*t5 the texts to suit the several aects. 

The heights f depths and hreadths of the subject. 

He sawed six sleek, slim 5aplings in twain. 

Thou BtmnbVst on a,midst the mists, 

iZough winter rudely rends the robes of autumn. 

Up the Aigh Aill Ae Aeaves a Auge round stone. 

Tho' oil the ear the open vowels tire. 

When a twister, a twisting, will tt/nst him a. twist. 
For twisting his twist he three twines doth intwist ; 
But if one of the tt/nnes of the tt/nst doth untwist. 
The ttotfte that untwisteth, untwisteth the tinst. 

Note 3. Remoteness of accent occasions much difficulty 
in utterance. 

EXAMPI^ 

CQmmu'nicatively. Unrea'sonableness. Per'emptorily^ Disii^'ier- 
estedness. Per'emptoriness. Prac'ticableness. I,]iex'plicablenes8. 
Authoritatively. Inezforableness. 

Rule 3. The sounds of unaccented letters, or sylla- 
bles, should not be perverted nor improperly suppressed, 
but fully and correctly uttered. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. SappBBSsiov 07 ▲ LXTTXR. Momin for morning ; thousan for 
thousand ', harves for harvest ; prvent for prevent ; prmote for pro* 
mote; gospl for gospel; lain for laUn, 

*lti the Greek and French languages a 8ub70cal or aspirate la fiequentl/ inserted to 
pcsTent the meeting of two vocals, 

QunnoNS. Wbat is Note Second? What sooada areaimilar totheficBtexampief 
In the second, Acf What is Note Third f What is Bille Third f What three fttiltsars 
noted under this rule? Give an example of each f 
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2. PSRTKRTING ▲ LKTTKR OR 8TLLABLK. Poptlout for pOpU* 

Unu; singelar for singular ; regelar for regular; elemunt for ele- 
ment; getUlemun for gentUman; chickun for chicken; relueUtni for 
reluctant; evidunce for evidence; thtCrem for theorem; hoUer for 
koUow; vfinder £oT window; rebeound for rdtound; rule for root, 

3. Suppression or ▲ syllabls. Histry for history; inirest for 
interest; uttranee for utterance; diffrent for different; refrenee for 
reference ; libry for 2tftrary. 



CHAPTER n. 
ACCENT. 

Accent is a more forcible utterance of some one syl- 
lable of a word, so as to distinguish it from others, and it 
may be marked thus, ('). 

Accent in the English language, is generally considered to depend 
yery much upon custom. 

This is probably true to some extent ', but it is beliered that specific, 
and, in most instances, infallible rules may be given, by which the syl- 
lable taking the full accent, may be determined ; but it is not thought 
it would be of practical utility, to give them at length in this work ; 
therefore but one general principle is laid down. 

RuLE.^ Each syllable on which accent falls, must be 
marked by its proper distinctiye stress. 





EXAMPLES. 




na'tion 


appear' 


inffta'tion 


sta'tion 


endear' 


admoni'iion 


ab'sent 


defeat' 


eonstitu'tion 


ac'tion 


repeat^ 


everlast'ing 



Note 1. Besides the primary, a half or secondary accent, 
is given upon words when they consist of several syllables. 
It may be marked thus, ( " ). 

QuBsnoMS. What is accent? How la It marked f Upon what does It very much 
depend f Can specific rules be given for it f What is the general rule for accent f On 
which syllable does it' fell in the first examples f In the second f In the thicd ? What 
is note fim? What is meant hy the primary or full accent ? What by the secondary 
or b^aecent f 
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EZAMFLES. 

ae''rimo'niou8 rea'sona^ble in^tennit'tent 
cul"tiva'tion mem'ora"ble fun"dainent'al 
val^'edic'tory ex'piato^ry in"diyid'ual 

2^0TB 2* The meaning of a word ia sometunes changed 
bj changing the place of accent. 

EXAMPLES. 
NooBb Varbfc Nmm. Tarto. 

ab'Btract abBtraot dessert desert' 

com'pound compound in'solt insultf 

ez'port export' con'dttct conduct' 

The harmony of discoarae depends wery mnch upon «ceent ; and 
however perfect the articulation may be, if the accent is misplaced, 
an unpleasant harshness is produced, which detracts from the beauty 
of expression. It is recommended to the pupil to make himself fa- 
miliar with this subject, by carefully consulting those works in which 
it is critically treated, and by observing the usage of the best readers 
and speakers. 



CHAPTER ni. 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is a forcible stress* of voice on some word 
or words in a sentence, to distinguish them from others. 

Emphasis is ranked among the most important principles of elocu- 
tion ; and consequently should be most carefully observed. In many 
instances it directs and governs other principles of correct speaking, 
giving animation, strength, and power to delivery. 

When words are emphatic they are commonly printed in italics. 
If very emphatic, in CAPITALS. 



* The power or energf with which words are uttered. 



Questions. What syllables in the examples have the primary accent f WhaX the ae. 
(ondiary, and how marked? What is Note Second f What does the noun sometimes become 
by changing the accent ? What is Emphasis f How does it rank in elocution ? What 
is its iniiueDce f How are emphatic words usually printed f 
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Note 1 £ifPHAsi8 frequently changes the meaning of a 
sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Brutus hath told you that CsBsar was ambitious. 

2. Brutus hath told you that CcRsar was amhitious. 

3. Brutus hath told you that Ceesar was amhitious. 

4. Brutus hath told you that Cesar was amhitious. 

It will he observed, that the meaning of the above sentence is 
changed, whenever a change if .made in the emphatic word. Thus ; 
3rutiii^ told you that CfBsar was amhitious ; not some other man. 
Again ; Brutus told you that Caesar was amhitious ; he did not tell 
me. 

Note 2. The particles of a sentence are. not usually em- 
phatic, but are made so when they become peculiarly signi- 
ficant or important in sense ; and when thus emphasized, the 
meaning of the sentence is frequently changed. 

EXAMPLES. 

He determined to sail by New-^ork to Boston. 

With a strong emphasis on JVeto- York^ the reader will readily see 
that the meaning is ; he intended to stop there on hFs way to Boston. 
But with the emphasis on fry, the meaning is entirely changed ; and 
implies that he did not intend to touch at New-Tork at all. 

Note 3. Emphasis' frequently changes the accent of 
words. 

EXAMPLES. 

He must tncrease, but I must <2ecrease. 

There is a difference between giving and/orgiving. 

He thatifescendedisthe same also that ascended. 

This corru;>tible must put on incorruption. 

What fellowship hath righteoxxsness with unrighteousness? 

The subject of jCmpAam, has been considered by different authors 
under various divisions ; yiz,y Absolute^ Antithetic^ Superior and Info- 
rior. Single and Dinible Emphtuis^ and Emphatic Clause. As Superior 
and Inferi9r Emphasis^ are distinguished only by the degree of stress, 

QuissnoMs. What is Note First f Read the examples f What is Note Second f 
What is Note Third ? Will you explain it by examples? Under what diyislons has 
emphasis been considered by some authors f How are superior and inferior emphasis 
distinguished f 
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the former being greater than the latter ; and as Single and Double 
Emphasis refer only to the number of words, which are opposed to 
each otheCr in different clauses of a sentence, it is not thought, that it 
would be of any practical importance to distinguish them in this ele* 
mentarj work. 

It is therefore proposed to consider the subject under three heads ; 
Absolute Emphasis^ Jlntithetie Emphasis^ and Empkqtic Clause, 



Absolute Emphctsis, 
Absolute Emphasis is that stress of voice which is 
placed upon some word or words, unconnected with 
contrast, or where the contrast is not expressed, or 
plainly implied. 

By some authors it is contended that in all cases, where words are 
emphatic, there is contrast, either expressed or understood. By oth- 
ers, and much the larger number, it is maintained that there are. many 
instances in which the emphatic force laid upon a word is absolute, in 
the most literal sense of the term ; because the thought expressed 
by it is forcible in itself without any aid from comparison or contrast. 

From this diversity of opinion, the extreme awkwardness, and in 
many instances great difficulty, of supplying the antithetic word or 
words , we shall explain this last class of words, together with those 
in which contrast is not expressed or obviously implied, under the 
head of absolute emphasii^. 

Rule 1. All words important in meaning, or peculiarly 
significant, or which express some incident, object or sub- 
ject of discourse, are generally emphatic. 

EXAMPLES. 

True politeness is based upon sincerity ; it flows from, the heart ; is 
equally fascinating in the cottage^ the court, and the camp; and is 
capable of softening even an enemy. 

The iivaters stoept over the drowning wretches, and hushed their 
gurgling cry. 

Wide and deep chasms also met the eye, both on the summit and 

^ ' , m 

QiTBSTioNs. How are single and double, emphaeie dktingulshed? Under what throe 
heads is emphasis considered in this work? What is absolute emphasis ? Wliat opinion 
is maintained bj some authors in regard to emphasis t Wliat by otheos ? What class of 
emphatic words is marlced under the head of absolute emphasis f What is Rule First ? 
How ace the emphatic words represented in the examples f 
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Bides I and strangly impressed the imagination with the thought, that 
the hand of immeasurable power had rent asunder the soUd rocks, 
and tumbled them into the subjacent valley. 

The power of faith was the subject of the preacher's discourse. 

Temptranee promotes clearness and vigor of intellect. 

Sir, we have done erery thing that could be done to avert the 
storm which is now approaching. We have peHtioned; we have 
remonstrated; we have supplicated; we have prostrated ourselves be- 
fore the throne and implored its interposition, to arrest the tyrannical 
hands of the ministry and parliament. Our petitions have heensUgJU- 
ed ; our remonstrances have produced additional violenee and insriU ; 
our supplications have been disregarded ; and we have been spumed 
with e&ntsmpt from the foot of the throne. 

Rule 2. Words used as exclamations and interjections, 
when attended with strong feeling or emotion, are generally 
emphatic. 

EXAMPLES. 
Up ! let us to the fields away ! 
AwAKx ! ARISE ! or he forever fallen ! 

*Ti8 HORRIBLS ! HlS HIDKOUS, aS *tis HATSPVZ. ! 

But what have I to do with this ? 

Call me their traitor! Thou injurious tribune ! 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths^ 
In thine hand8,clutched as many millions^ in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers ; I would say. 
Thou LiEST unto thee, with a voice as free 
As 1 do pray the gods. 

Rule 3. In the utterance of successive particulars, and 
words which are repeated, the emphasis generally increases 
with the repetition. 

EXAMPLES. 

I may be rebuked; I may be persecuted; I may be impeached; nay, 
IMPRISONED ; coHDEMHSD, and put to the RACK ; yet votbing shall 
tear me from my firm hold on virtue. 

Oh I sav$ me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes are out 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men ! 

Woe.' Woe! to the riders that trample them down. 

QuxsnoNs. Wbat is Rule Second? How are the words which are very emphatie 
represented in the examples ? What is Rule Third f 
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For HxAvxN*8 Bake, Hubert, let me not be bound / 
While a single foreign ^oop remained on my natiTe thoiei I wovU 
never lay down my arms. J^ever^ kxtxr, NEVER. 



AniitheHe Emphasis. 

Antithetic Emphasis is the stress of Toice placed 
upon words and sentences when in contrast 

This emphasis^ in some instances, appears to resalt more from the 
antithetic relation of the words to each other, than from any very 
prominent importance attached to their meaning. 

Rule 4. Two or more words opposed to each other in 
meaning are emphatic by contrast. 

EZAMFLE& 

We ask advict^ bat we mean approbation. 

He that cannot bear a jest, should not make one. 

We can do nothing against the tmth, hut for the truth 

I fear not deaths and shall I then fear thee f 

Justice appropriates rewards to merit, exkdpuniskmtml to erlms^ 

Business sweetens pleasure^ as labor sweetens rest, 

*Tis with ojix judgments^ as our watches; none 

Go just o/tfte, yet each belieres his oion. 

Many persons mistake the Zooe, for the practice of yirtue. 

A ^en<iexaggeratesaman*s virtues; an enemy his crimes. 

The Egyptians are men and not gods; their horses are fiesh and 
not spirit. 

The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the 
fool when he gains that of others. 

If his principles are false^ no apology from himself etai make them 
right; if founded in trtOh, no censure firom others can make them 
wrong. 

Though deep^ yet clear ; though gentle^ yet not dull. 

Strong without rage; without overflowings fitU. 



Emphatic Clause. 

Ebuphatic Clause signifies that several words in suc- 
cession are emphatic, forming a clause or phrase. 

Qttbstionb. What is ahtitbetic emphasis ? What is tbA rule t What is emphatia 
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Claufles of this kind are subjeet to the same rnles, that hare been 
given under Abisbhite and Antitiielio EmphMus whMi applied to na- 
gle words. 

Absolute EmpTuUic Clause. 
(Ske EmUl^ page 19.) 

BXAMPLEB. 
-HeaVen and learth will witnewi 



UR&tM iMutfall we are ihnooettt. 

Could we but climb where Moses stood, 

And ineW the landscape o*er, 
Not JordaiCs stream, nor dsath's — cold — vlooD 

Should fright us from the shor6. 

Absolute Emphatic Clause Repeated, 

• (See Ride Z\ page 19.; 

BXAMFLES. 
What was it, fetlow-oitizens, which gave to Laikyette his spotleM 
fime ? The lave of liberty. TVhat has consecrated his memory, in 
• the hearts of good men? The love of liberty. What nerved his 
youthful arm with strength, and inspired him in the morning of his 
days, with sagacity and counsel ? The liyihg lote or liberty. 
To what did he sacrifice power, and rank, and country, and freedom 
itself? To TBI LOTS or liberty frotsctbd bt law. 

Antithetic Emphatic Clause. 

(See Rule i, page fiO.) 

EXAMPLES. 
•' ■ If these alone 



Assist oiir flight, fame*s flight is gl&ry'e fisU. 
I came not to hapthe^ but to pretKh the geepa.* 

Non. IneachoftbefUlowing exAicises, appended to the sBrenl general divisIoDS 
ofPart FInt, u miBceUaneotu, a part of each ia nuurked u> illustrale the rale to which 
refeTeoce is made, or to call the pnpire special attention to aoma Impoctaat point in 
elocation; while the rest of the exarciae is left without maricSi to azarciae the judgioeDt 
4>f the laaroer. 

^^ vhT]U0 U aometimea contrasted with a aingle word. 



QiTMnfioifs. Bjr wkst ndas is Eiaphatie-aann gdvonadf What thrae kinds sf 
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EXERCISES ON EMPHASIS. 



Exercise 1 — lUustrating Rule 1, page 18. 

1. As I crossed the bridge over the Avon on my retuniy I 
paused to contemplate the distant church in which Shakspeare 
lies buried, and could not but exult in the malediction which 
has kept his ashes undisturbed in its quiet and hallowed 
vaults. 

2. What honor could his name have derived from being 
mingled, in dustj companionship, with the epitaphsy and 
escutchtonsy and venal tuhgiums of a titled multitude ? What 
would a crowded comer in Westminister Abbey have l^en, 
compared with this reverend pile, which seems to stand in 
beautiful loneliness as his sole mausoleum! The solicitude 
about the grave, may be but the offspring of an over-wrought 
sensibility; but human nature is made up of foibles and/ire^ 
judices ; and its best and tenderest affections are mingled with 
these factitious feelings. 

3. He who has sought renown about the world, and has 
reaped a full harvest of worldly favor, will find, after all, that 
there is no love, no admiration, no applause, so sweet to the 
soul as that which springs up in his native place. It is there 
that he seeks to be gathered in peace and honor, among his 
kindred and his early friends. And when the weary heart 
and the fidling head begin to warn him that the evening of 
life is drawing on, he turns as fondly as does the in&mt to its 
motfaer^s arms, to sink to sleep in the bosom of the scene of 
his childhood. 

4. How would it have cheered the spirit of the youthful 
bard, when, wandering forth in disgrace upon a doubtful 
world, lie cast back a heavy look upon his paternal home, 
could he have foreseen, that, before many years, he should re< 
turn to it covered with renown ; that his name wonld become 
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the boast and the glory of his native place ; that his ashes 
would be religiously guarded as its most precious treasure ; 
and that its lessening spire, on which his eyes were fixed in 
tearful contemplation, would one day become the beacon, 
towering amidst the gentle landscape, to guide the literary 
pilgrim of every nation to his tomb. 

Exercise 2 — lUtistreUing Rule 1, page 18. 

1. Mt brave associates ! — ^partners of my toil, my feeHngs, 
and my fame ! Can Rollers words add vigor to the virtuous 
energies which inspire your hearts ? — ^No; you have judged, 
as I have, the foulness of the crafty plea by which these bold 
invaders would detttde you. Tour generous spirit has com- 
pared, as mine has, the motives which, in a war like thisy can 
animate their minds and ours. They, by a strange frenzy 
driven, fight for power, for plunder, and extended rule ; we, for 
our country, our altars, and our homes, Hey follow an ad- 
venturer whom they fear, and obey a power which they 
hate ; — ^we serve a monarch whom we love — a God whom we 
adore. 

2. Whenever they move to anger, desolation trac^ their 
progress. Whenever they pause in amity, affliction mourns their 
friendship. They boast they come but to improve our state, 
enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of error. 
Yes ; they — ^tiiey ynU give enlightened freedom to our minds, 
who are themselves the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride ! 
They offer us their protection. Yes ; such protection as 
vultures give to lambs, covering and devouring them I They 
call on us to barter all of good we have inherited and proved, 
for the desperate chance of something better which they 
promise. Be our plain answer this : The throne we honor, 
is the people's choice ; the laws we reverence, are our brave 
fathers' legacy ; the faith we follow, teaches us to live in bonds 
of charity with all mankind, and die with the hope of bliss 
beyond the grave. Tell your invaders this, and tell them, too, 
we seek no change; and, least of all, such a change as they 
would bring us. 
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Exercise 3 — lUustraiing Rule 4, page 20. 

1. Studies serve for delight^ for onuimenf» and for abil'- 
it}r. Their ddef use for delight^ is in retired privacy ; for or- 
nament, in discourse ; and for ability, in tbe arrangement and 
disposition of business ; for expert men can execute, and per- 
haps judge of particulars, one by one ; but general councils^ 
and the plots and marshaling of affairs, come best from the 
homed. 

2. To spend too much time in studies, is deth ; to use 
them tod much for ornament, is affectation ; to form one's judg^ 
ment wholly by their rules, is the humor of a scholar. They 
perfect nature, and are perfected by experience ; for natural 
abilities are like natural plants, and need pruning by study; 
and studies themselves give forth directions too mii^ at laige^ 
unless they are hedged in by experience. 

3. Crafty men contenm studies ; simple men admire, and 
wise men use them ; for they teach not their own usov; but there 
is a wisdom without them and above them, won by observation. 
Bead not to contradict and confute ; nor to believe or tcdce for 
granted; nor to find matter merely for conversation; but to 
weigh and consider. 

4 Some books are to be tasted^ others to be swallow- 
edy and some few to be chewed and digested; that is^ 
some books are to be only glanced at, others are to be ready 
but not critically ; and some few are to be read wholly, and 
with diligence and attention. Some books, also, may be read 
by deputy, and extracts received from them which are made 
by others ; but the^ should be only the meaner sort of books, 
and the less important arguments of those which are 
better ; otherwise, distilled books are, like common distilled 
waters, flashy things. 

5. Beading makes a full man ; conversation, a ready man ; 
and writing, an exact man. Therefore, if a man write little, 
he needs a great memory ; if he converse little, he wants a 
present wit ; and if he read little, he ought to have much cun- 
ning, that he may seem to know what he does not History 
makes men wise; poetry makes them vntty; mathematics, 
subtle ; natural philosophy, deep ; moral philosophy, grave ; 
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logic and rhetoric^ able to contend; naj, there is noobstrac* 
tion to the hnman fiRcoUies but what may be oyeroome bj 
proper studies. 



Exercise 4 — Illustrating Rule 4, page 20. 

1. Like other tTrants, death delights to smite, 
What, smitteo, most proclaims the pride of pow'r 
And arbitrary nod. His joy supreme,. 

To bid the wretch survive the fortumUe ; 
The feeble wrap the athletic in his shroud; 
And weeping ya/Aers build their children's tomb: 
Ife, thine, Nabcissa ! — ^What thou^ short thy date ? 
Yirtuty not rolling suns^ the mind matures. 

2. That life is long, which answers life's great end; 
The tree that bears no fruit, deserves no name. 

The man of wisdom, is the man of years. 
Nabcissa's youth has lectured me thus &r. 
And can her gaiety give counsel too? 
That, like the Jew's famed oracle of gems, 
Sparkles instruction ; such as throws new U^t^ 
And opens more the character of death; 
III known to thee,LoB£KZO ; This thy vaunt ; 
^Give death his due, the wretched, and the old ; 
'^Let him not violate kind nature's laws, 
^'But own man bom to Hve as well as dieJ* 
Wretched and old thou givest him ; young and gay 
He takes ; and plunder is a tyrant's joy. 

3. Fortune, with youth and gaiety cionspir^d 
To weave a triple wreath of happiness, 

(K happiness on earth,) to crown her brow, 

And could death charge through such a shining shield? 

That shining shield invites the tyrant's spear » 
As if to damp our elevated aims. 
And strongly preach humility to num. 
O how portentous is prosp^ty I 
How, comet-like, it threatens, while it shineBl 
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Few years but 3deld us proof of death's amotion. 
To cull his victims from the fairest fold, 
And sheath his shafts in all the pride of life. 

4. When flooded with abundance, and purpled o'er 
With recent honors, bloomed with every bliss, 

Set up in ostentation, made the gaze. 
The gaudy center, of the public eye ; 
When fortune thus has toss*d her child in air, 
Snatch'd from the covert of an humble state, 
How often have I seen him dropp'd at Once, - 
Our morning's envy ! and our ev'nlng's sigh ! 

5. Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow ; 
A blow, which, while it executes, alarms ; 

And startles thousands with a single fall. 
As when some stately growth of oak or pine, 
Which nods aloft and proudly spreads her sh^e, 
The sun's defiance, and the flock's defence ; ^ 
By the strong strokes of lab'riftg hinds subdu'd, 
Loud groans her last, and rushing from her height, 
In cumb'rous ruin, thunders to the ground : 
The conscious forest trembles at the shock, 
And hill, and stream, and distant dale resound. 



Exercise 5 — Illustrating Ridel^ page 18. 

1. JBcmished from Rome! what's banished, but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe ? 

^ Tried and convicted traitor /" Who says this? 
Who'll prove it, at his peril, on my head i 
Banished ? I thank you for't. . It breaks my chain ! 
I held some slack allegiance till this hour — 
But now my sword's my own. iSmile on, my loiMk ; 
I scorn to count what feelings y withered hopeSy 
Strong provocations, bitter, burning wrongs, 
I have within my heart's hot cells shut up, 
To leave you in your lazy dignities. 

2. But here I stand and scoff you :-^here I fling 
, Hatred and full defiance in your face. 
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Your Consul's merciful. For this all thanks. 
He dares not touch a hair of Catiline. 
"Traitor !" I go— but I return. Tiiis—trial I 
Here I devote your senate I I've had wrongs, 
To stir a fever in the blood of age, 
Or make the infant's sinews strong as steel. 
This day's the birth of sorrows ! — This hour's work 
Will breed proscriptions^ — Look to your hearths, my lordf, 
For there henceforth shall sit, /or household godsy 
Shapes hot from Tartarus I — all shames and crimes ^— 
Wan treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn; 
Suspicion, poisoning his brother's cup ; 
Naked rebellion with the torch and ax , 
Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones ; 
Till anarchy centies down on you like night, 
And massacre seals Rome's eternal grave. 



CHAPTER IV. 
INFLECTipN. 

Intlectiok is a modificatioii of the voice in reading 
or speaking, commonly referring to the" upward and down- 
ward sUdes. 

We shall consider inflection aiider the faUr following heads ; vii , 
Bising Inflection, Falling Inflection, Circumflex, and Monotone. 

The first is marked thasj( ' ) ; the second thtt8( ^ ) ; the third thus 
( u ); and the fourth thus (- ). 

It should be distinctly remembered, that although each of the 
above characters indicates an inflection of voice the same in kind^ yet 
in degree, intensity, and significant expressiveness, there is a great 
variety of shades. Any attempt, therefore, to give definUeruieB 
touching the minor shades of modification, would raUier perplex, 
than aid the learner. Qood sense, a correct taste, and a delicate ear, 
will ordinarily adapt the more ^aceful inflections to the spirit of the 
piece in the best way, and the most natural manner. 

— _— — » — 

QiTBSTioNs . Wbat is iaflectioa ? Under what four heafls is it treated f How are tbs 
■ereral inilactiora marked f Wtiat is eaid of the shades of inflecUonr 
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The Rising and Falling Injtectians. 

Thb bising iNFi^BonoN is an upward torn or slide of 
the voice; hS,WiUf/ou go to-day 7 

The falling inflection is a downward turn or slide 
of the voice ; as,)FAer6 hcts he gon^ ? 

The falling slide is Bometimes mistaken lor the rising,' when it ii 
attended with strong emphasis. If the learner is in doubt whieh 
has been employed, let him use the doubtful word in the form of a 
question^ thus ; Did I say hdme or hdnu f In the rising slide, it 
must be remembered, that the voice rises ^rom the general pitch gtad- 
nally to its highest note ; in the falling, it commences above the gens- 
rtU pitch and falls down to it, bttt not helow^ as in a cadence. 

Rule 1. Direct questions, or those that can be an- 
swered by ye5, or no, generally require the rising inflec- 
tion, and the^answers the falling. 

examples. 

Will you go to Baltimore ? N6. 

Have you been to New York ? T^s. 

Are we to interfere in the Gre^k cause ? Certainly not. 

Did Clodius waylay M|lo ? He did. 

Do temptations surrodnd you ? Trust in G6d. 

Think you they will come to-ddy ? No, to-m6rrow. ' 

Was thai man George Washington ? it wks. 

Does he pronounce corr6otly ? He does n6t. 

Keep you the watch to-night.^ We do, my lord. . 

Can nothing more be done for him ? Ndthing. 

Exception 1. Direct qnesiions, when attended with earn- 
estness and strong emj^hasis, the answers being anticipated, 
take the falling inflection. 



QossnoNS. What Is the rising Inflection ? Give tUe example. How does the iall- 
ing inflection aflbct the roice > WiU you give one example ? What eflfect has strong 
emphasis on this inflection t When the learner Is in douht how can he determine the 
lnflectio#f In the ftUIng inflection at what pitch or note does the voice start and where 
eadP What is Bule Pint? WIU joq girs an eaounple r How does the Toice end in a 
•• * ^* WbatisExBS|iUoBFb«t? 
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EXAMPLES. 
Will jovL blindly msh on to dettr&ction ? 
Would yon say bo if the case were your dtra f 
Is not that a beantifbl sanset? 
Now can you complain of mhf 

Exception 2. Direct questions, when repeated with eann 
estness and emphasis, also- take the fatting slide ; as, Are yoa 
going to London?' If not anderstood, I repeat it, thus ; Are 
you going to Londdn? 

Rule 2. Words and clauses connected by the dis- 
junctive or, generally require the rising slide before, 
and th^ falling after it. 

EXAMPLES. 
Was it from heAven, or of m^n f 
Shall we remain, or depkrt ? 
Is this book yodrs, ^r mine ? 
Shall I come to you with a r6d, dr in 16ye ? 
Does he reside with y6u, or your brdther ? 
Did he depart for Buffalo, or R6ehester? 
Ar^ the people virtuous^ or Ticious t 
Are they intelligent, or ignorant ? 
[s he dffluent^ or indigent ? 
You are either my friend, or my hn^my. 

Note. When or is used conjtmeiivelyy it takes ike rising 
dide after, as weU as before il^ 

EXAMPLE. 

^Would theinfluenee of the Bible, eren if it were not the reeord of 
a divine Revelation, be to render princes more tyriUinical, or subjects 
more ungovernable ; the rich more insolent, or the poor more disor- 
derly ; would it make worse p&rents, or children, hiubands, or wives, 
meters, or servants, friends, or neighbors ? 

Bulb 3. When negation is opposed to cffirmatmiy fhe 
former has the rmng^ and the latter the faliing inflection, 
in whatever order they occur. 

QosnoMS. GIrean example illustrating the first exception. What ia Eaeepiioa 
Second f Will you repeat Rule Second? What example mustratea this nlef When 
or la uaed eonjunctivdlj, what slide is itquired ? What is Rule Thifd f 
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EXAMPLES. 



em' 



I do not lead for am^utmmt^ bnt for imprdvemaU 
He did not come here to remdin^hni to d^drU 
He will not go to-ddy^ but to-mdrrow. 
I did not say a bitter soldier, but an 6lder. 
Study not so much to skdw knowledge, as to aeqiure it. 
He did not aet pHidaUlyf but Imprudently. 
We are not descendants of the Rtfrnans, but of tlie Saxom 
He was esteemed for toUdom^noi for wedlih. 

Exception. When negation is attended with strong 
phasi^ it requires the falling slide. 

EXAMPLE . 

We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, 
but not in despdiir ; persecuted, but not forskken ; cast d6 wn, bfit not 
destr6yed. 

Rule 4 When words or clauses are contrasted, 
they take opposite inflections ; the fijrst member usual- 
ly requires the rising inflection, and the latter Che fall- 
ing. This order, however, is sometimes reversed. 



EXAMPLES. 

By honor and dishonor; by 6vil report and go6d report; as deceiv- 
eis, and yet tr{ke ; as iinknown, and yet well known ; as dy'ing, and 
behold we live ; as chdstened,and hot killed ; as sorrowful, yet always - 
rejdicing ; as po6r, yet making many rich ; as having nothing, and 
yet possessing ^U things. 

Uer regard to virtue opposes insensibility to shkme ;- p(irity to pol- 
liktion ; integrity to injustice , virtue to vlllaiiy ; resoldtion to rk^e ; 
\nd order to confiksion. 

It is more blessed to do go6d, than evil. 
I I would rather g<S, ihan stay. 

I would rather wdlk, than rid*. 

It is better to stddy, than to play. 



QvBSnoirs. When the negative clause follows^ the affirmatiye, la the slide changed? 
Win you illustrate this role f Give an example. What is Rule Fourth » Give an ex- 
•mpla la which the first member begins with the rising slide, and the second ends with 
Ji« fsUing. Ooe la which the slides are inverted. 
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Rising Inflection. 

Rule 6. The pause of suspension, denoting that 
the sense is ufafinished, generally requires the rising ifi- 
flection, 

EXAMPLES. 

The beauty of a pMin, the greatness of a raoiintain, the ornaments 
of a bvfblding, the expression of a picture, and the composition of a 
discourse ; are to some persofis, matters of little or no interest. 

The mild warmth of spring, the merry song of birds, and the sweet 
perfume of flowers, conspire to regale the senses. 

The rising and setting of the s6n, th6 splendor of Orion in a ni^t 
of afttamn, and the immensity of the oc4an, awaken ideas of pow« 
er, awful and magnificent. 

Her vigor ; her c6nstancy ; her magnanimity ; her p^netrdtion ; 
her vigilance ; and her address ; are allowed to merit the highest 
pr&.ises. . 

Note. Sentences implying condition, the case ahsolulCy 
the infinitive mode used a^ a nominative, the direct address 
not attended with strong emphasis, and the close of a paren^ 
thesis, are some of the specific cases, to which the rule ap- 
plies. 

EXAMPLES. 

Firsts Condition. 
If therefore the whole chnreh be come together into one pldce, and 
all speak with tongues ; and there come in those that are unledrned or 
unbelUvers, will they not say that ye are mdd 9 

Second, Case Absolute. 
His father dying, and na heir being left except himself, he sue 
ceeded to the estkte. 

Third, Infinitive Mode. 
To look upon the soul as g6ing on from strength to strength ; to 
consider that she is to shine forever witli new accessions (f glSry, 
and brighten to alf eternity; carries in it something wonderfully 
agreeable to that ambition which is natural to the mind of man. 

QuBSTioNS. What is Rule Fillh f What ure some of the specific cases named ia 
tiie note to which the rule applies I 
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FifurthfDireet Addresg, 
Mto, brethren, and fathers, hearken. 

It ia no surprising thing, Hr, thai men should, flometia^ps dill^ m 
their opinions. 

i\^A, Parenthesis, 
If we exercise upright principles, (and we cannot hare them vnles0 
we ixereise themy) thej must be perpetually on the increase. 

Exception. The pause of saspension, when attended 
with strong emphasis, sometimes requires the falling infiection, 
in order to express the true meaning of the sentence. 

EZAM^PLE. 
The young man, who indulges in dissipation, if- he does not become 
^m)r, is in danger of losing his character. 

The rising inflection on poor^ perTerts the sense of the pasaagcf, 
and makes it mean, if he become poor, notwithstanding his dissipa- 
tion, he will not lose his good character. 

Bulb 6. The expression of tender emothna ^nerallj 
inclines the voice to a gentle, upward slide. 

EXAMPLES. 
Is your f&ther well, iike.M mdn of whom ye spdke? 
Is h4 yet alive ? 
Jesus saith unto her, M&ry. 

My Mdtker! when I learned that thou wast d6ady 
Say, wast thou conscious of the t^ars 1 shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er tlkysorrowing son, 
Wretch even tb6n, life's journey just beg6n ' 
I heard the bell toU'd on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse, that bore thee slow awAy , 
And taming from my nurs'ry Window, drew . 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adi^n. 

Bulb 7. The last pause but one in a sentence, for the 
sake of yariety and harmpny, generally has the rising in- 
flection. 

EXAMPLES. 
The minor longs to be of agd, then to be a roan of biksiness, then 
to make up an estiite, then to arrive at h6nors, then to retire. 

a What Is 'the exception to the> rule for the pause of suspension ? What Is 
* Oira an example to illustrate H. What is BuleSarenth ? Gire aa emnple. 
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Thou Shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy hekrt, and with all 
thy 86alr and with all thy str^n^, and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself. 

A discreet and virtnous frijend relieves the mind ; improves the juk" 
derstkndin^; engenders new ihoHghtM} awakens good resoliifionsy 
and furnishes employment for the most vacant hours in life. 

ExGEFTioKi;. Strong emphasis sometimes requkes the idl- 
ing inflection on the penultimate pause. 

EXAMPLE. 
They rushed through like a hurrickne ; like an army of looostl 
they have devoured the ekrth ; the war has fibUen like a wkterspout, 
and deluged the land with blood. 

FaUlng Inflectiofi, 

Rule 8. Indirect questions, or those which caimot be 
answered by yes or no, generally require the falling «»• 
fiectionj and the answers the same. 

E JCAMPLES. 

What didst thou iinswer ^ N6thing. 

Where is your mkster ? ' Y6nder in the tower. 

Why sp^akest thou not ? For wdnder. 

Whence c6mest thou ? From the m6untains. 

What dost thou se^ ? The black-eyed R^man. 

At whose breast was your dagger ktmed ? 

How shall I learn to meet those, terrors ? 
Who can fathom the depths of misery, into which intempenmoe 
pliinges its victims ? 

Why should a man be in love with his fitters, though of gold / 
If thou c 3 list do man good, why dost thou ti6t? 

Exception. When the indirect question is not at first nn* 
derstood, and a repetition is required, it takes the rising in- 
flection. 

exa:mples. 
Where are you g6ing ?/' To P6rtland. 
Where did you sdy ? To P6rtland. 

Where is the bnvial place of Wkshington ? At Mt V6mon. 
Where did you sAy ? At Mount V6mdn. 

QusraoKa Whatistheezc^ption to Bole Seventh f Give an ezampls. Wbat Is 
Enla Eiffatbr Giy« an ezamptp. What is the ezoeptloQ to this mief Give aa saui* 
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Note. If the answers of questions, whether direct or in- 
direct, are given in a careless and indiffbz«&t manner, they 
take the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES . 
Are you desirous to Tetdrn P Not rkrj. 
Would you like to visit Albany ? I should. 
How are you pleased with the codntry ? Tolerably w611. 
HftTO you read Shdkspeare ? I have looked it 6v^. 

Rule 9. Language of authority, surprise, denunciation, 
exclamation and terror, generallj requires the falling in- 
flection. 

EXA MPLES. 
Authority, 
Chltrge, CheBteri Chdrge! 6», Stanly, <)n/ 
AwAke, ye sons of Spain ! — ato&ke, — advice. 

Surprise. 
What a piece of work is miin ! How noble in reason ! How Infi- 
nite in faculties ! In form and moving, how express and idmirable ! 
In action, how like an ingel ! In apprehension, howiike a G6d ! 
DenuTudaUoii. 
Woe unto you, Phkrisees ! Woe unto you, scribes ! 
Paul said unto Elymas, O full of all subtlety, and all mischief 1 
Thou child of the P^vil, thou enemy of all righteousness ! 

Exclamation and Terror. 
A m6nth ! Oh for a smgle w^ek ! I ask not for y^ars ! though an 
age were too little for the m6ch I have to do ! 

They cdme ! they cdrnic ! the Gr^ek ! the Grdek ! 
Caesar cried, h61p me, Casaius, or I sink ! 
^ Exception. When exclamatory sentences become ques- 
tions, or are expressive of tender emotions, they usually 
require the rising slide. 

examples. 
They planted by your cAre ! m, your oppressions planted them in 
America. They nourished by your inddlgence ! They grew by your 
negl^t. They protected by your Arms! They have nobly taken up 
arms in your defence. 
O my son Xbsalom ! — my s6n, my^sdn Xbsalom ! 

RuXiB 10. Emphatic suecesmn of particulars, and em- 
phatic repeedfon, require the falling inflection. 



QvBSTfOiis. WhaHs the note? What is Rule Ninth ? Give an example. Anthem 
«i]^«c«pU0ns 10 RulA Ninth? What is Rnk Tenth? 
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EXAMPLES. 

Thrice was I beaten with ri^ds ; once was J st6ned ; thrice I suf- 
fered shipwreck ; a night and a day have I been in the de^p. 

Go and tell John what thingrs ye have seen and heard ; the blind 
»^, the lame wAlk, the leper^are cleansed, the deaf h^ar, the dead 
are rdised, to 1^ poor the gospel is prekched.— Charity snflfbreth long, 
and is kind ; cnarity dnvieth not ; charity vajknteth not itself; is not 
puffed Op ; doth not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not her dwn ; 
IB not easily prov6ked ; thinketh no^vil. 

The sentence is p^s^ ; you are condemned to die. 

You wr6ng me every way ; you wrdng me, Brutus ! 

The war is inevitable ; and, let it edme ! I repeat it, sir, lxt it 
cons ! * . ^ 

Exception. The penultimate pause has the rising inflec- 
tion, according to rule Seventh. 

NoTx. When the principle of emphatic succession of particulam 
interferes with the pause -of suspension, the former requiring the fal^ 
ing slide and the latter the rising, it is frequently difficult for the 
learner to determine which to employ. In such cases he must be 
guided by tbe emphasis, giving the falling inflection when it is in- 
tense, and the rising when.it is slight. 

BuLE 11. Whenever the sense is c<miplete, whether at 
the close, or any other part of the sentence, the falling 
inflection should be employed. 

EXAMPLE. 
He that ree^eth you, receivetk tah \ and he that receiveth me^ 
receiveth him that s^nt me. 

Exception. When strong emphasis with the falling slide 
comes near the end of the sentence, it turns the voice upward 
at the clo^e. 

EXAMPLE. 
If we have no regard for religion in yoiith^ we ought to have soma 
respect for it in Age, 

Circumflex, 
The cmcuMPLEX is the umon* of the falling and rising 

* Thfa union ttmmmxXy begins with the falling elide, , wad ends with the riaing. This 
order, however, is sometiines reversed. 

QoBSTtniis. Give an example. What is the exception to this rule? What is Sals 
Elsventhf Give an example. What is the exceptioof What is CiicumAuf 
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inflections on the same syllable or word, producing a sligbt 
undulation or wave of tiie voice. 

BuLE. 12. The circumflex is used in lahgoage of irony, 
sarcasm, Jiypotheffls, and contrasts 

EXAMPLES. 
Irony, 
Tet Bratas sayi he wbi ambitiovs; 
And sCUre, he is an h6norabIe man. 

Sarcasm, 
Hear him, my lord ; he's wSndrons eondescdndinlf. 
Tour abilities are too Infant-like for doing mudh aldne. 
. Hypoihesis. 
Hame said he would go twenty miles^ to hear Whitefield preach. . 
Cotdragt. 
W8 are accounted pf5or citizens, the patrtcians gSod. 
What authority siirfeits on, would refieve os. 

NoTX. In some instances it may be difficult to determine, whether 
circumflex, or rising inflection should be employed. Care must be 
taken not to mistake the one for the other. 

Monotone. 

Monotone is a protracted sameness of sound on succes- 
siye syllables or words. 

Bulb 13. Language that is grave, grand, or sublime, 
generally requires the monotone. 

EXAMPLES., 
For thus saith the highland lofty One that inhsMteth 6te^^ity, 
whdse name Is Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place. 

Ani^one cried unto another, and safd, "Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord 
of hosts. The whole eftrth is fall of his glOry. 

Blessing, honor, and glory, and power, be Onto him that sltteth on 
the throne, and to the Lftmb forever and ever. 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smOke decay. 
Rocks All to dust, and mountains melt away ; 



QoxsTioirs. What is the rule r Give an example where the circumflex ariaeft from 
lioaj. Fromaaicacin. From condition. From contrast What iamonotoBsf Wlvt 
lsSii]oTUito«iliir Oimsaaenmpla. 
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But fixed his w6rd — hli saving pdwer remains. 
Thy realm forever lasts — thy 5wn Messiah reigns. 

All heaTen 

ResSHnded, and, had earth bSen then, all earth 
Had to her center shoslt. 
As some tall cliff, thai lifts lis awfnl f)Srm, 
Swells from the rale, and mfdway leaves the stffrm, 
Though round Itf breast the rolling cliSnds are spread. 
Eternal sQnshine settles on its head. 
Soft as the shlmbers of a saint forgiven. 
And mild as Spinning gleams of promised heaven. 
Emphatie Monotone. 

Th5a shaft n5t take the name of the LSrd thy Odd in viin. 

Tilda shalt not kill. 

Socrates died like a philosopher, but JesOs Christ like a God. 

Man giyeth np the ghfist, and where Is he ? 

NoTX. MoiroTONx is not literally an inflection, but a sameness of 
Bound on the same note. It is not, however, a perfect monotony, 
but has certain slight variations, peculiar to itself; and is osoallj 
numbered, among the inflections. 



EXERCISES ON INFLECTION. 

Exercise l.—To, Illustrate Stde 1, Pi;ige 28. 

What, then, what was Caesar's object ? Do we select extoiv 
tioners, to inforce the laws of equity ? Do we make choice of 
profli^tes, to guard the jnorals of society ? Do we depute 
atheists, to preside over the rites of religion ? I will not 
press the answer; I need not press the answer; the premises 
of my argument render it unnecessary. What would content 
you? Xaent? No! Enterprise? No! Cotir^? Nil 
Reputation? N6I Virtue? No! The men whom you 
would select, should possess, not one, but iiXLy of these. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not h6ar? . He thai 
formed the eye, shall he not see ? He that ehastiseth the hea- 
* ' ■' I III ' 11 — — ^ I I 'll I » 

Qvnnoiia. What rule \b the first, of Mm miflcellaneciu ez»ici«e8 designed to illue* 
tnte? Wbattothemler * 

4 
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then, shall not he correct? He that teacheth man knowledge, 
shall not he know ? 

Are we intended for actors in the grand drama of eternity ? 
Are we candidates for the plaudit of the rational creation? 
Are we foimed to participate the supreme beatitude in com. 
municating happiness ? Are we destined to co-operate with 
God in advancing the order and perfection of his works? 
How sublime a creature then is man ! ^ 

Where km I ? What sort of a place do I inhabit ? Is it ex- 
actly accommodated, in every instance, to my convenience? Is 
there no excess of cold, none of .heat, to- offend me? Am I 
never annoyed by animals, either of my own kind or a differ- 
ent ? Is every thing subservient to me, as though I had order- 
ed all myself? No, nothing like it — ^the farthest from it pos- 
Ale. How then must I determine ? Have I no interest at 
air? If I have not, I am stationed here to na purpose. But 
why no interest ? Can t be contented with none,' but one 
separate and detached ? Is a social interest, joined with others, 
such an absurdity as not to be admitted ? 

Do we not only hear but see ? are the victims of ebriety in 
our country, our state, and neighborhood ? may they some- 
times be found in our houses, at the tables where, we sit, 
among our near connections ? have they appeared among the 
young, who once gave. promise of excellence, among the mid- 
dle aged and the old, and even in the delicate sex? Has this 
destroyer brought down the mighty — ^some who stood high in 
the world, and had a name for piety as well as talents ? and 
has the e'\Tl spread and increased in the body of the commu- 
nity ? It is surely a cause of solicitude, of grief, and dismay. 



Exercise 2. — To IBustraie Rule 2, page 29. 

Will the trials of this Hfe continue for6ver, or will time 
finally dissipate them ? 

Shall we crown the author of all these public calamities with 
giirlaxids, or shall w« wrest &om him his ill deserved author- 
ity? 
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Thou must learn when young, or be ignorant when in old 
ige. 

Was this the calculation of one well versed in public affSiirs, 
or was it tlie dream of a smattering politician ? 

Had you rather that Gassar were living, and die all slives, 
or that Cs&sar were dead, and live all freemen ? 

Therefore, O ye judges, you are now to consider, whether 
it is more probable, that the deceased was murdered by the 
man who inherits his estate, or by him who inherits nothing 
but beggary by the same death. By the man who is raised 
from penury to plenty, or by him who is brought from happi- 
ness to misery. By him whom the lust of lucre has inflamed 
with the most inveterate hatred against his own relations ; or 
by him whose life was such, that he never knew what gain was, 
but from the product of his own labors. By him who, of all 
dealers in the trade of blood, was the most audacious ; or by 
him who was so little accustomed to the forum and trials, that 
he dreads not only the benches of the court, but the very 
town. In short, ye judges, what I think most to the point, is, 
you are to consider whether it is most likely, that an enemy, 
or a son would be guilty of this murder. 



Exercise 3. — To lUusiraie Ride 3, page 29. 

True charity is not a meteor whicB occasionally glares ; but 
a luminary which in its orderly and regular course dispenses a 
benignant influence. 

Bat this is no time for a tribunal of justice, but for showing 
mercy ; not for accusation, but fpr philanthropy ; not for trial^ 
but for pardon ; not for sentence and execution, but for com* 
passion and kindness. 

Howard visited all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness 
of pilaces, or the stateliness of temples; not to make accurate 
measurement of the remains of fmcient grandeur j not to form 
a schedule of the cariosities of modem irt ; not to collect medali 
or collate manuscripts ; bat to dive into the depth of dun- 
ge4>n8 ; to plonge into the infection of hospitals; to survey the 
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mansions of sorrow and pilin ; to take the gauge and dimensions 
of misery, depression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, 
to attend the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare 
and collate the distresses of all men, in all countries* 

Exercise 4 — To lUvstrctte Rule 4, j)age 30. 

Bojs and girls ; men and women ; old and young ; pirenta 
and children ; love and hatred^ hope and feir ; joy and grief; 
wealth and poverty. 

What they know by reading, I know by Action. They are 
pleased to slight my mean birth ; I despise their mean char- 
acters. Want of birth and fortune is the objection against 
me ; want of personal worth against them. 

Mirth is short and transient ; cheerfulness fixed and permit- 
nent. Mirth is like a flash of lightning that breaks through 
the gloom of clouds and glitters for a moment ; cheerfulness 
keeps up a kind of day-light in the mjnd, and fills it with a 
steady and perpetual serenity. 

I esteem a habit of benignity greatly preferable to munifi- 
cence. The former is peculiar to ^eat and distinguished per- 
sons ; the latter belongs to flatterers of the people who court 
the applause of the inconstant vulgar. 

Dryden knew more of man in his general nature ; and Pope 
in his local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed by 
comprehensive speculatioli ; those of Pope by minute attention. 
There is more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more 
certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; for both excelled 
likewise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow his prose from his 
predecessor. The style of Dryden is capricious and varied ; that 
of Pope cautious and uniform « Dryden obeys the emotions of his 
own mind ; Pope constrams his mind to his own rules of com- 
position. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope 
18 always smooth, uniform and gentle. Dryden's page is a 
natural field rising into inequalities, and diversified by the va- 
ried exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pc^'s is a velvet 
lawn, shaven by the scathe, and teveled by the Toiler. 
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Exercise 6. — To Illustrate Rule 6, page 31. 

Forasmuch as many have taken, in hand to set forlh in 
order a declaration of those things which are most surely beliey- 
ed among us, even as thej delivered them unto us, which from 
the beginning were 6je-witnesses, 4nd ministers of the word ; it 
seemed good to m6 also, havmg had perfect understanding of 
all things even fi[x>m the very first, to write unto thee in or- 
der, most excellent. Theophilus, that thou mightest know the 
certsunty of those things wherein thou hast been instructed. 

When the gay and smiling aspect of things, has begun to 
leave the passages to a man's heart thus thoughtlessly unguard- 
ed ; when kind caressing looks of every object without, that 
can flatter hb senses, have conspired with the enemy within 
to betray him, and put him off his defence ; when music like- 
wise hath lent her aid, and tried her power upon the pissions ; 
when the voice of singing men, and the voice of singing wo- 
men, with the sound of £he viol and the lute, have broke in 
upon the 'soul, and in some tender notes, have touched the se- 
cret spring of rapture ; — ^that moment, let us dissect and look 
into his hejlrt ; and jsee how vkia, how wej^ how ^mpty a 
thing it is. 

So when the &ithful pendl has designed 

Some bright idea of the master's mind ; 

When a new world leaps out at his command, 

And ready nature waits upon his hand ; 

When the ripe colors soflen and unite. 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light; 

Wh^i mellowing years their full perfection give, 

And the bold figure Just begins to live,—- 

The treacherous colors ihe fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away I 



Eserciae 6. — To Illustrate Rule 6, page 32. 



Methinks I see a fair and lovely child, 
Sitting compos'd upon his mother's knee. 
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And reading with a low and lisping voice 

Some passage from the Sabbath ; while the tears 

Stand in his little eyes so softly - blue, 

TiU, quite o'ercome with pity, his white arms 

He twines around her neck, and hides his sighs 

Most infantine, within her gladden'd breast, 

Like a sweet lamb, half sportive, half afraid, 

Nestling one moment 'neath its bleating dim. 

And now the happy mother kisses oft 

The tender-hearted child, lays down thebopk, 

•And asks him if he doth remember still 

A stranger who once gave him,'" long ago 

A parting kiss, and blessed his laughing eyes ! 

His sobs speak fond remembrance, and he weeps . 

To think so kind and good a man should die. 

Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
And dashed it put. There was tint of rose 
On cheek and lip ; — ^he touched the veins with ice, 
And the rose faded. Forth from those blue eyes 
There spake a wishftil tenderness, — a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Alone can wear. With ruthless haste, he bound 
The silken firinges of their curtaining lids 
For ever. There had been a murmuring 6o6nd, 
With which the babe would claim its mother*s 6ar, 
Charming her even to tears. The spoiler set 
His seal <^ silence. But there beamed a smile 
So fixed and holy from that marble brow,' 
Death gazed, and left it there ; — he dared not steal 
The signet-ring of Heaven. 

O unexpected stroke, worse than of Death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades. 
Fit haunt of gods ? where I had hope to spend, 
Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. O flowers, 
^ That never will in other climate grow, 
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My early vi3itation,'and my last 
Ji eVn, which I bred up with tender hand. 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount? 
Thee lastly, nuptial boWr, by me -do™ * 
With what to sight or smeU was sweet, from thee 

How shall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world, to this obscure , 

And wild? how shall we breathe m other an: 

Less pure, accustom'd to immortal fruite ? 

Exercise l.-^To Blustrate Bide 7, page 32. 

mory ; andinflapae curiosity. 

Exercise S.-To lUustraie iJ«fo 8, page 33. 

The high value of mental cultiva^n^^^ ^rist^^; 
motive for giving -"endance to readmg^^Wha^.^^^^^ 
maiidy distinguishes a man f"*"* J " ^^ savage and 
Wha/niakes the vast difference ^ 1>^- ^ 

civiUzed niltions? Kn6wled^^ .^^il the same 'society ? 
diflerence between men, as tbey^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
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edge. What took Sherman from his shoemaker's bench, gave 
him a seat in Congress, and there made his voice heard 
among the wisest and best of his compeers ? Knowledge. 
What raised Simpson from a weayer^s loom to a place amocg 
the first of mathematicians ; and Herschel from being a poor 
fifer's boy in the armj, to a station among the first, astrono- 
mers? Knowledge. 

But, considered simply as an intellectual production, who 
will compare the poems of Homer with the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments ? Where in the Iliad shall 
we. find simplicity and pathos which will vie with the narra- 
tive of Moses, or maxims of conduct to equal in wisdom the 
Proverbs of Solomon, or sublimity which does not fade away 
before the conceptions of Job or Divid, of Isaiah or St. John ? 
But I can not pursue this comparison. 

If, notwithstanding, so great results have fiowed from this 
one efibrt of a single mind, what may we not expect from the 
combined efforts of several, at least his equals in power over 
the human hekri ? If that one genius, thou^ groping in the 
thick' darkness of absupd idolatry, wrought so glorious a 
transformation in tjie character of his countrymen, what may 
we not look for from the universal dissemination of those 
writings, on whose* authors was poured the full splendor of 
eternal triith? 1£ unassisted human nature, spell-bound by a 
childish mythology, has done so much, what may we not 
hope for from the supernatural efforts of preeminent genius, 
which spake as it'was moved by the Holy Ghost ? 

Ask them, What insolent guard paraded before their gates, 
and invested their strong holds ? They will answer, A Eoman 
legionary. Demand of them. What greedy extortioner fat- 
tened by their poverty, and clothed himself by their nakedness ? 
They will inform you, A Roman Quaestor. Inquire of them. 
What ilnperious stranger issued to them his mandates of 
imprisonment or confiscation, of banishment or death ? They 
will reply to you, A Boman ConsuL Question them, What 
haughty conqueror led through his city, their nobles and kings 
^ains ; and exhibited their countrymen, by thousands in 
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gladiators' shows, for the amusement of his fellow citizens ? 
They will tell 70a « A Roman GeneraL Require of them. 
What tyrants imposed the heaviest yoke, enforced the most 
rigorous exactions, infected the most savage punishments, and 
showed the greatest gust for blood and torture ? They will 
exclaim to you, The Roman people. 

Are not my people happy ? I look upon the past and the 
present, upon my nearer uid . remoter subjects, and ask, nor 
fear the answer. Whom have I wronged? What province 
have I oppressed ? What city pillaged ? What region 
drained with taxes ? Whose life have I unjustly taken, or 
estates coveted or robbed ? Whose honor have I wantonly 
assailed? Whose. rights, though of the weakest and poorest^ 
have I trenched upon ? * I dwell where I would ever dweU^ in 
the hearts of my people. 



Exercise 9. — To lOustraie Rule 9, page 34. 

Heir me, rash mkn I on thy allegiance heikr me. ' 
-Silence, ye winds. 



That make outrageous war upon the ocean ; 
And tl^u, old ocean, still thy boisterous waves ; 
Ye warring elements, be hushed as deidi. 



-I^ when three days are expired. 



Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 
That moment is thy deith. 

You have done that, you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty^ 
That they pass by me, as the idle wind. 
Which 'I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; * 
For I can raise no money by vile means ; 
I had rather coin my heirt. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trkahf 
By any indirection, li did send 
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To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me : Was that done like Cassius ? 

Should I have answer'd Caius Cassius so ? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends. 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ; 

Dash him to pieces ! 

'Tis done ! dread winter spreads his latest gloom, 
And reigns tremendous -o'er the' conquered yeir. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies I 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond tnkal 
See here thy pictured life ; pass some few years. 
Thy fioVring spring, thy summetts ardent strength, 
Thy sober autumn fading into age. 
And pale concluding winter comes at-lslst. 
And shuts the scene.' 

Ah ! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greJLtness? those unsullied hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fiime? 
Those restless e^es? those busy bustling dkys? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights ? those veering tho&ghts, 
Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life ? 
All now are vsLnish'd ! Virtue sole survives. 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
£Qs guide to happiness on high. 

And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, say unto thy brethren, thia 
do ye ; lade your beasts, ^md go get you unto the land of Ca- 
naan. And take your father, and your households, and come 
unto me ; and I will give you the good of the land of Egypt, 
and ye sh^ eat the fat of the land. Now thou art coiiimanded, 
this do ye : take your wagons out of the land ■ of JEgypt for 
your little ones, and for your wives, and bring your father, and 
come. Also, regard not your stulOT; for the ^ood of all the 
land of Egypt is yours. 

Suchf sir, was once the disposition of a people who now 
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saiTound your throne with reproaches and oomplaints. Do 
justice to yourself. Banish from your mind those unworthy 
opinions, with which some interested persons have labored to ' 
possess you. Distrust the men who tell you that the English 
are naturally light and inconstant ; that they complain without 
a cause. Withdraw your confidence equally from all par- 
ties ; from ministers, favorites, and relations ; and let there be 
one monient in your life, in which you have consulted your 
own understanding. 



Exercise 10. — To Illustrate Rule 10, page 34 

A stately tree grew on the plain ; its branches were cover- 
ed with verdure ; its boughs spread wide, and made a goodly 
shidow ; the trunk was like a strong pillar ; the roots were like 
crooked fangs. I returned ; the verdure was nipped by the east 
wind ; the branches were lopped away by the kx. ; the worm had 
made its way into the trunk ; the heart thereof was decay- 
ed ; it moldered away and feU to the ground. 

I have seen the insects ^)orting in the sunshine, and darting 
along the streiLms; their wings glittered with gold and purple ; 
their bodies shone like the green emerald ; they were more nu- 
merous than I could count; their motions were quicker than 
my eye could glince. I returned ; they were brushed into the 
pool; they were perishing with the evening bredze; the 
swallow had devoured thqm ; the pike had seized them ; there 
were none found of -so great a multitude. 

I have seen a man in the pride of his strength ; his cheeks 
glowed with beauty ; his limbs were full of activity ; he leaped ; 
he walked ; he ran^; he rejoiced in that he was more excellent 
than those. I returned ; he lay stiff and cold on the bare 
ground ; his feet could no longer move, nor his hands stretch 
themselves out ; his life was departed from him; and the 
breath out of his nostrils. Therefore do I weep because 
death is in the world ; the spoiler is among the works of God ; 
all that is made must be destroyed ; all that is bom must die. 
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And the king was much moved, and went np to the chaan- 
ber oyer the gate, and wept ; and as he went, thus he said ; O 
mj SOB Absalom ! — my son, my son Absalom ! — ^wonld God 
I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son ! 

O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! thou that killest the pn^heti, 
and skmeat ihem which are sentunto thee ! — how often would 
I have gathered thy children tog^her, eyen as a hen gathep- 
eth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not I 

And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife 
to slay his son. And the angel of the Lord called unto him 
out of heayen, and said, Abraham, Abraham. And he said, 
here am L 



Exercise 11.— To lUusirate Rule 12, page 36. 

They chose their magistrate ; - 
And such a one as he, who puts his sh&ll, 
His popular sh&ll, against a graver bench, 
Than ever frowned in Greece ! 

Let any man resolve to do right now, leaving th^n to do as 
it can ; and if he were to live to the age of Methuselah, he 
would never do wrong. But the common error is to resolve 
to act right lifter bre&kfast, or &fter^inner, or to-morrow 
morning, or n£xt time. But now, jtist now, this once, we must 
go on the same as ever. 

The right honorable gentleman has miggested examples 
whidi I should have shunned, examples which I should have 
followed. I shall never follow his, and I have ever avoided 
it Am I to renounce those habits now forever/ And at 
the beck of whom?— I slM>uld radier say of what? A'preii- 
tice politician. 

He ha(h di^raced me, and hindered me of half a millioni 
laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my natioii, 
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thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated my enemies ; 
and what's his reason ? I am a Jew, Hath not a Jew eyes, 
hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affectionsy 
passions ? fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons^ 
subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warm- 
ed and cooled by the same winter and summer as a Chris- 
tian is? 



Exercise 12,— To lUustrate Rule 13, Page 36. 

O thou unutterable Potentate ! 
Through nature's vast extent, sublimely great! 
But here, on these gigantic mountains, here 
Thy greatness, glory, wisdom, strength, and spirit, 
In terrible sublimity appear I 
Thy awe-imposing voice is heard ; we hear it ! 
The Almighty's fearful voice ; attend! It breaks 
The silence, and in solenm warning speaks. 

Now all is hushed and still as death — * 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable. 

It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight. The tombs, 
And moniunental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling hekrt 

O thou that roUest above, round as the shield of my fathers ! 
Whence are thy beams, O sun! thy everlasting light? Thou 
comest forth in thy awful beauty ; the stars hide themselves in 
the sky : the moon, cold, and pale, sinks in the western wave. 
But thou thyself movest alone ; who can be a companion of 
thy course ? 

The oaks of the mountains fiEill ; the mountains themselyes 
decay with years; the ocean shrinks, and grows again; 
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the moon herself is lost in heaven ; but thou art for ever the 
same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. 

Wiien the worid is dark with tempests, when thunder rolls., 
and lightning flies, thou lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, 
and laughest at the storm. But, to Ossian, thou lookest in 
vain ; for he beholds thy beams no more, whether thy yellow 
hairs flow on the eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates 
of the west 

But thou art perhaps like me — ^for a season ; thy years will 
have an end. Thou shalt sleep in the clouds, careless of the voice 
of the morning. Exult, the'B, O sun, in the strength of thy youth ! 
Age is dark, and unlovely ; it is like the glimmering light of 
the moon, when it shines through broken clouds ; and the mist 
is On the hills, the blast of the north is on the plain ; the trav- 
eler shrinks in the midst of his journey. 



CHAPTER V. 



MODULATION. 



Modulation implies the variations of the voice that 
are heard in reading and speaking. 

Modulation embraces a great variety of topics pertaining to the 
voice, which the limits of this treatise forbid that we should intro- 
duce. Therefore, such only will be considered as can be easily under- 
stood, and are absolutely necessary to give a clear exposition of the 
gieneral principles of the subject. They are the following: 

1. Expression. 3. Personation. 

2. Transition. 4. Rhetorical Pause. 



QoBsnoira. What ia Modulation r Wbat are the subjects pertaining to Modiilation. 
thtti are considered in this work f 
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EocpreBBion. 

Expression in elocution implies the peculiar tones of 
voice, and the manner of utterance, expressive of the 
thou^ts, feelings, and emotions of the reader or speaker. 

It includes several particulars, which are important to be explained, 
before giving any rules or directions, as aids to its proper application. 

1. Pitch. 3. Stress. 

2. Quantity. 4. Movement. 

Pitch. 

PrroH of voice refers to the note or key on which we 
read or speak. 

In every person's voice this key note may have as many variations, 
as the notes in the scale of music ; but it is sufficient for all practical 
purposes to consider it as having only three general distinctions. 

1. The high pitch, as heard in calling a person at a distance. 

2. The middle^ as heard in common conversation. 

3. The low, as heard in a grave under key. 



Qtuintity. 

Quantity is used to signify the volume or londnoss with 
which one speaks on the same key or pitch. 

Learners frequently suppose that loudness means a higher note, and 
when requested to "speak louder" immediately raise the key with- 
out increasing the quantity. A person may, however, speak loud or 
0oft on the same note or key. 

To illustrate this the following sentence may first be spoken in a 
y'^TJ feeble voice, and then repeated on the same pitch, doubling the 
quantity at each repetition. The dots at the end of the sentence ex- 
hibit to the eye the increase of volume at each reading. 

Banished from Rome ! • 

Banished from Rome ! • 

Banished from Rome ! • 

Banished from Rome ! # 

QramoHB. What is meant by expression as here used t What subjects are intro- 
duced and explained nnder Expression f What is Pitch f Bbw many genend disllno^ 
tioBB has pitch r What are they r What is quantity ? How is it iUiutnaedf Bsa4 
the example. 
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Stress. 

Stress has particular reference to the force or impulse 
of utterance ; and characterizes sound sls forcible^ faint, 
or moderate. 



Movement. 

Movement refers to the time or rate of uttering words 
and sentences. 

There are three greneral distinctions ; quick, slow, and moderate. 

The only sure guide in the application of the principles of expres- 
sion, is clearly to comprehend the sentiment of the piece, and to enter 
fully into the spirit of those emotions, with which such sentiment is 
naturally uttered. The learner, however, will find a few general 
directions of service. 

Rule 1. Narrative and descriptive pieces should gen- 
erally be read in a natural, free, and conversational 
tone, and with moderate movement; didactic, with a 
voice somewhat fuller and firmer. 

EXAMPLES. 

J^tarraUve, 

The son of a rich merchant had abandoned himself in his youth to 
every excess. By this means he irritated his father, whose kind 
advice he despised. The old man, in the decline of life, makes a will 
by which he disinherits his younger son, and dies. Dorval, informed 
of the death of his father, reflects seriously, looks into his own heart, 
and deplores his past follies. He soon learns he is disinherited. This 
news draws no murmur on the memory of his father. He respects it 
even at the period most disadvantageous to his interest. He only 
says, *^ I have merited it.^* 

This moderation was communicated to Jenneval, his brother, who, 
rejoicing to see the change of conduct in Dorval, goes to seek and 
embrace him, and addresses him in these words, for ever memorable : 
"My brother, by a will of our father's, I am instituted sole heir ; hut 

QxTBsnoNS. What is Stress? How does it characterize sound? What is Move- 
ment ? How many and what are the general distinctions ? What is Rule First, or ths 
nds for narrative, descriptive pieces, ftc.^ Read the examples. 
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he wished only to exclude the man you then were, and not him you 
now are. I render to you the portion which is due to you." 

Descriptive. 

Every thing looked smiling about us as we embarked. The morning 
was now in its freshness, and the path of the breeze might be traced 
over the lake, wakening up its waters from their sleep of the night. 
The gay, golden-winged birds that haunt the shores, were in every 
direction shining along the lake, while, with a graver consciousness of 
beauty, the swan and the pelican were seen dressing their white plu- 
mage in the mirror of its wave. To add to the animation of the scene 
a sweet tinkling of musical instruments came, at intervals, on the 
breeze, from boats at a distance, employed thus early in pursuing the 
fish of the waters, that suffered themselves to be decoyed into the nets 
by music. 

Did€u:tic. 

Upon whatever foundation happiness is built, when that foundation 
fails, happiness must be destroyed ; for which reason it is wisdom to 
choose such a foundation for it as is not liable to destructive acci- 
dents. If happiness be founded upon riches, it is liable to theft, 
deceit, oppression, war, and tyranny ; if upon fine houses and costly 
furniture, one spark of fire is able to consume it ; if upon friends, 
health, or life, a thousand diseases, and ten thousand events have 
power to destroy it ; but if it be founded upon the infinite bounty and 
goodness of God, and upon those virtues that entitle to his favor, its 
foundation is immovable, and its duration eternal. 

Rule 2. Tender emotion, pathetic and plaintive 
language, should be uttered with rather a slow move- 
ment, and in a soft, and subdued tone of voice. 

EXAIVLPLES. 
TeTider Emotion. 
Adieu, ye lays, that Fancy's flowers adorn, 
The soft amusement of the vacant mind ! 
He BleepB in dust, and all the muses mourn, — 
He, whom each vtrtuL^ fired, each grace refined. 
Friend, teacher, pattern, darljng of mankind t 
He sleeps in dust. Ah, how shall I pursue 
My theme t To beart-conaiimiiij^ ^ricf reiiigned. 
Here on hie recent grave I fi i my view^ 
And pour my bitter tears* Ye flowery lays, adieu ! 

' » ■ 

WhXLl is Rula SEiCoiiJp nr Lho m\a for teadbr tamoLtDn^ kxa.f YTbhl a,n 
Uu ftxomplat given under this ruld ? 
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Pathetic. 
When I left thy shores, O Nazos, 

Not a tear in sorrow fell ; 
Not a sigh or falter'd accent 

Spoke my bosom's struggling sweU. 
Yet my heart sunk chill within me, 

And I waved a hand as cold, 
When I thought thy shores, O Naxos, 

I should never more behold. 

Still the blue wave danced around us 

'Mid the sunbeam's jocund smile ; 
Still the air breathed balmy summer, 

Wafted from that happy isle. 
When some hand the strain awaking 

Of my home and native shore, 
Then 't was first I wept, O Naxos, 

That I ne'er should see thee more. 

GHef. 
My boy reftised his food, forgot to play, 
And sickened on the water, day by day ; 
He smiled more seldom on his mother's smile , 
He prattled less, in accents void of guile. 
Of that wild land, beyond the golden wave 
Where I, not he, was doomed to be a slave ; 
Cold o'er his limbs the listless languor grew; 
Paleness came o'er his eye of placid blue; — 
Pale mourned the lily where the rose had died , 
And timid, trembling, came he to my side. 
He was my all on earth. O ! who can speak 
The anxious mother's too prophetic woe. 
Who sees death feeding on her dear child's cheek, 
^ And strives, in vain, to think it is not so ? 

Ah ! many a sad and sleepless night I passed 
O'er his couch, listening in the pausing blast. 
While on his brow, more sad from hour to hour. 
Drooped wan dejection like a ttiding flower ! 

Rule 3. Whatever is grave, solemn or dignified, 
should generally be read in a moderately deep, full, and 
firm tone, with few inflections of voice, and slow move- 
ment. 

QuisnoMS. What Is Bula Third, or the mie for the language of grerity, ftc.? 
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EXAMPLES. 

Gravity. 

Father ! thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns ; Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof; Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They in thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot toward heaven. The century-living crow. 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood, 
As now they stand, massy and dark. 
Fit shrine for humble worshiper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. 

Solemnity. 
How shocking must thy summons be, O Death ! 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ! 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure here, 
[s quite unfurnish'd for the world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no longer hers ! 

Rule 4. Whatever partakes of grandeur, sub- 
limity, awe, or deep reverence, should generally be read 
on a low note, with slow movement, and a clear voice 
approaching monotone. 

EXAMPLES. 
Grandeur, 
Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 
In ray less majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o'er a slumbering world. 
Silence how dead ! and darkness how profound ! 
Sublimity. 
The clouds now rolled, in volumes, over the mountain tops; their 
summits still bright and snowy, but the lower parts of an inky black- 
ness. The rain began to patter down in broad and scattered drops ; 
the wind freshened, and curled up the waves ; at length it seemed as 

QuBSTioNS. What aie the subjects of the Examples under Rule Third? What is 
Role Fourth ? Will you name the subjects illustrated ? How should language of this 
kind generally be read ? 
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if the bellying clouds were torn 'open by the mountain tope, and 
complete torrents of rain came rattling down. The lightning leaped 
from cloud to cloud, and streamed quivering against the rocks, split- 
ting and rending the stoutest forest trees. The thunder burst in tre- 
mendous explosions; the peals were echoed from mountain to moun- 
tain; they crashed upon Dunderburg, and then rolled up the long de- 
file of the highlands, each headland making a new echo, until old 
Bull Hill seemed to bellow back the storm. 
Reverence and Awe, 
O thou eternal one ! whose presence bright 

All space doth occupy ; all motion guide ; 

Unchanged through time's all devastating flight. 

Thou only God ! There is no Grod beside. 

Being above all beings ! Mighty one ! 

Whom none can comprehend, and none ezplore. 

Who fillest existence with thyself alone ; 

Embracing all, supporting all, ruling o'er — 

Being whom we call God. 

And what am I then 1 Heaven's unnumbered host 

Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought. 

Is but an atom in the balance weighed 

Against thy greatness ; is a cypher brought 

Against infinity ! What am I then .' Nought ! 

Nought 7 But the effluence of thy light divine. 

Pervading all worlds, hath reached my bosom too; 

Yes, in my spirit doth thy spirit shine. 

As shines the sun-beam in a drop of dew. 

Nought? But I live, and on hope's pinions fly, 

Eager toward thy presence ; for in thee 

I live, and breathe, and dwell ; aspiring high. 

Even to the throne of thy divinity. 

I am, O God, and surely thou must be. 

Rule 6. The language of scorn, contempt, or threat- 
ened revenge, requires, in most instances, a deep and 
gutteral voice, rather slow movement, forcible utterance, 
and very emphatic significancy of expression. 

EXAMPLES. 
Scorn and Contempt, 

I would that now 
I oould forget the wretch who stands before me ; 

QvBSTxoNS. What i»Su1e Fifth, or ths rate for the language of acorn, ftc? 
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For he is like the accursed and crafly snake ! 

Hence ! from my sight ! Thoa Satan, get behind me! 

Go from my sight ! I hate and I despise thee ! 

These were thy pious hopes ; and I, forsooth, 

Was in thy hands a pipe to play upon ; 

And at thy music my poor soul to death 

Should dance before thee ! 

Thou stand'st at length before me undisgruised, •— 

Of all earth's groveling crew the most accursed. 

Thou worm ! thou viper ! to thy native earth 

Return ! Away ! Thou ari too base for man 

To tread upon. Thou scum ! thou reptile ! 



If they wrong her honor, 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it. 
Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine. 
Nor age so eat up my invention, 
Nor fortune made such havoc of my means. 
Nor my bad life 'reft me so much of friends. 
But they shall find awaked in such a kindi 
Both strength of limb and policy of mind, 
Ability in means, and choice of friends. 
To quit me of them thoroughly. 

Rule 6. Language expressing joy, mirth, or other 
pleasurable emotions, should be read with a quick 
movement, on a key slightly elevated, and with a smooth 
and flowing voice. 

EXAMPLES. 
Joy, 
Then is Orestes blest ! My griefs ue fled ! 
Fled like a dream * Methinks I tread in air ! 
Surprising happinesb unlook'd for joy ! 
Never let love despair . The prize is mine ! 
Be smooth, ye seas ! and, y^ propitious winds. 
Blow from th' Epirus to the iSpartan coast ! 

And darkness and doubt are now /Iving away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn ; — 
So breaks on the traveler, faint and astray, 

QussnoNS. What arettaesabjecUoftheEzamploB under Ride Fifth? What is Bids 
axth,ortherulelorlaDgaagoofjo7,&c.? What are tha subjects of ths Es«ni|itai 
under this rale ? 
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The bright and the balmj effulgence of morn. 
Bee truth, loye and mercy, in triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom I 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending. 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 

Oagety. 
I eome ! I come ! — ye have called me long ; 
I come o*er the mountains with light and song 
Ye may trace my step o'er the wakening earth, 
By winds which tell of the violet's birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass. 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain , 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, — 

They are flashing down from the mountain brows, 

They are flinging spray o'er the forest boughs, — 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves ; 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves ! 

^ Note. ^ When excessive joy is accompanied by strong ex- 
dtementj it should be read on an elevated key and sometimes 
even on the shouting pitch. 

EXAMPLE. 

Excessive Joy, 
Ye crags and peaks, I'm with yon once agdn - 
I hold to you the hands you first beheld. 
To show they stiU are free. Methinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me, 
And bid your tenant welcome to his home 
Again ! O, sacred forms, how proud you look! 
How high you lift your heads ir'u) the sky ! 
How huge you are ! how mio xity and how free ! 
Te are the things that towr, that shine, whose smile 
Makes glad, whose frov n is terrible, whose forme 
Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 
Of awe divine. Ye guards of liberty ! 
I'm with you oace again ! — I call to you 
"With all my mce ! I hold my hands to you 
To show i'^ej StiU are free. I rush to you, 
As thoLigh I could embrace you ! 



QuiRmiis. Wbat is the Not« under Kulo Sizth.f 
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Rule 7. The expression of anger is loud, high, vehe- 
ment, and rapid in movement, vaijing, however, according 
to the intensity of excitement. 

EXAMPLE. 
Mast 1 endure all this ? 
All this 1 aj more. Fret till your proud heart break , 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ! 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor ? By the gods, 
Vou shall digest the Venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day fbrth, 
I'll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter. 
When you are waspish. 

Rule 8. The language of authority, reproof, affirmation, 
denial, and defiance, generally requires a strong, full, ener- 
getic voice, deliberate utterance, and falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES 
Authority, 
Fight, gentlemen of England ! fight, bold yeomen ! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head ; 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood; 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves. 
A thousand hearts are great within my bosom ; — 
Advance our standards, set upon our foes ! 
Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons ! 
Upon them ! Victory sits on our helms. 

Authority and Defiance, 
Whence and what art thou, execrable shape. 
That dar*st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates ? through them I mean to pass! 
That be assured, without leave ask'd of thee . 
Retire, or taste thy folly ; and learn by proof. 
Hell-born, not to contend with spirits of Heaven. 
To whom the goblin full of wrath repli'd ;— 



QuMTiOMS. What is Rule Seventh? What is Rule Eighth ? How should the exam- 
Itei under this rule be read f What are the subjecU of the Ezamplee under Rule Eighth* 
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Art thou that traitor Angel ? art thou he, 

Who first hroke peace in Heayen,and faith, till then 

Unbroken, and in proud rebellious arms 

Drew afler him the third part of Heayen's sons, 

Conjured against the Highest, for which both then 

And they, outcast from Grod, are here condemn'd 

To waste eternal days in woe and pain ? 

And reckon'st thou thyself with spirits of Heaven, 

Hell-doom'd, and breath*st defiance here and scorn. 

Where I reign king, and, to enrage thee more. 

Thy king and lord ? Back to thy punishment, 

False fugitiye, and to thy speed add wings, 

Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 

Thy ling'ring, or with one stroke of this dart, 

Strange horrors seize thee, and pangs onfelt before. 



TVansiiion. 
Transition means those sudden changes of the voice 
that are made in reading or speaking, prompted by the 
emotions which the sentiment of the language inspires. 

The general principles upon which transition depends may be learn- 
ed by carefully studying the rules giyen for expression. 

In order to present these changes to the eye, the following char- 
acters will be used. 

(h) high. (i) increase, 

(hi) high and («) "low. 

(1) low. (cD quick. 

(11) low and loud. (p) plaintive*. 

These marks are in some instances used in combination ; as (s p) 
dow and plaintive. 

EXAMPLE. 
. He scarce had ceased, when the superior fiend. 
Was moving toward the shore ; — 
He called so loud that all the hollow deep 

* How ftr the influence of theee charactew extenda, Is left for the reader to detarmlna. 

QuMTioHS. What is Transition ? How can the general principles of Transition he 
earned 7 Explain the characters used to mark the changes of voice in Transition f 
How shall the reader determine how iar the influence of the rhetorical characters extendi 
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Of heU resounded, (h 1) Princes, — Potentatei^ 
Warriors ! the flower of heaven, once yours, now lost, 
If such astonishment as this, can seise 
Eternal spirits. 

The lan^age of the first part of this example being simple narnu 
tiye, requires a moderate moTement,and the middle pitch. In the 
latter part a transition is made to the high pitch, and a quicker moye- 
ment, because the language changes from narratiye to that of com- 
manding authority. 

(q) Away, away, o'er the foaming main ! 

This was the free and the joyous strain; — 

There are clearer skies than ours, afar, 

We will shape our course by a brighter star ; 

There are plains whose verdure no foot hath preMed, 

And whose wealth is all for the first brave guest 

(■ p) But alas ! that we should go. 

Sang the farewell voices then, — 
From the homesteads, warm and low. 
By the brook and in the glen ! 

A thousand hearts beat happily — 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 

And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 
(1) But hush ! hark !— a deep sound strikes like the rising knell I 

Did ye not hear it ?--No,— *twas but the wind. 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street, 
(h) On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined; 

No sleep till mom when youth and pleasure meet> 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
(\) But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more ; 
(i) And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
(hi) Arm ! arm ! it is— it is the cannon's opening roar ! 
(p) Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

and choking sighs ; — 

(q) And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed. 

The mustering squadron, and clattering car 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war. 



QuBsnoHs. Whyia the first part of the first example spoken on the middle pitch? 
Why the last on the high pitch ? 6 
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Personation implies those changes or variations of 
voice, necessary to represent two or more individuals 
as speaking. 

In reading dialogue of all kinds, this principle of elocution it em« 
ployed ; and it will at once be seen that it requires great skill to man* 
age the yoice in such a manner, as to represent accurately the char- 
acters speaking. 

Rule. Consider the condition, the feelings, atid the 
temperament of the characters to be represented, and 
vary the voice in such a manner as best to personate 
them. 

EXAMPLE. 

Ptotn Dialogue. 

Alexander, What, art thou that Thracian robbier, of whose exploits 
I have heard so much ? 

Robber. I am a Thracian, and a Soldier. 

A, A Soldier ! a thief, a plunderer, an assassin ! the pest of the 
country I I could honor thy courage, but I must detest and punish 
thy crimes.. 

it. What haye I done, of which you can complain ? 

.tf. Hast thou not set at defiance my authority, violated the public 
peace, and passed thy life in injuring the persons and property of 
thy fellow subjects ? 

R, Alexander, I am your captive ; I must hear what you please 
to say, and endure what you please to inflict. But my soul is uncon- 
quered ; and if I reply at all to your reproaches, I will reply like a 
free man. 

To read the language used by the two charactei^s in this extract Ln 
the same tone, and with the same expression, would make it disagree- 
able even to the most unpracticed ear. The condition of Alexander 
is that of a king and conqueror ; his passions are irritated, and it 
would be natural to suppose that he would speak in the laliguage of 
authority and contempt. 



QuBsnoHS. Wbatis peraonation ? What is the rule Ibr penonationf How should 
the partof Akonder, in the exsinpLB, be read i 
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On the other hand, the robber is a captive, in the power of Al- 
exander ; and from the very circumstances in which he is placed, 
would use the language of submission and respect. 

Rhetorical Dialogue, 
When a writer introduces into his composition, for the sake of yi- 
▼acity, one individual or mure as speaking, it is called RhetoricalDia- 
logue, and should be read according to the rule given above. 

EXAMPLES. 
And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man. 
Jesus said, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me ? 
They turned deadly pale at the fatal rencounter. "I was first at 
the top," said Bendearg, "and called out first, lie down that I may 
pass over in peace." "When Grant prostrates himself before 
Macpherson," answered the other, "it must be with a sword through 
his body." "Turiji back then," said Bendearg, "and repass as yon 
came." "Go back yourself if you like it," replied Grant. 



Rhetorical Pause. 

Rhetorical Pause is a suspension of voice where 
grammatical punctuation does not require it 

The rhetorical pause, when properly observed, adds precision and 
force to the thought or sentiment uttered. When it precedes an im- 
portant word or clause, it excites expectation and prepares the mind 
for what follows. 

In general, correct taste and good judgment, will better decide its 
proper length, and where it should be used, than any set rules. The 
following rule, however, embraces a few of the instances where its 
use is required, and is introduced for the purpose of calling the learn- 
er's attention to the subject. The pause is marked thus, ( | ). 

Rule. The rhetorical pause is generally required 
between a verb and its nominative, before and after an 



QvBSTioMs. How should the pan ofthe robber be read f What is Rhetorical Dialogue f 
Hov should it be xaadf What is Rhetorical Fttuse f What is the rule ? 
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intervening phrase, before an adjective when it follows 
its noun, where there is an ellipsis, and before and af- 
ter an important word or clause of a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 
Industry \ is the guardian of innocence. 
Prosperity \ gains friends ; culversity | tries them. 
Some I place true bliss in action, some ] in ease, 
Those I call it pleasure, and contentment | these. 
The great, invincible Alexander | wept at the fate of Darius. 

Precipitation | ruins the best contrived plans, patience \ ripens the 
most difficult. 

Talents | wiUunU application | are no 8ecnrit]r for progress iji 
learning. 

Wealth I foith a henetfolent disposition \ renden the poseessor a 
blessing to the world. 

Hers was a soul | r^lete with everj noble quality. 

Add tojour/at^A | virtue ; and to virtue | knowledge; and to knowl- 
edge I temperance ; and to temperance \ patience. 

Is not the mystery comprehended in one word | sympathy f 

I have but one lamp, by which my feet are guided, and that | is the 
lamp of experience. 



EXERCISES ON MODULATION. 



Exercise 1. — To lUustreUe Transition^ Page 60. 

1. Heard ye those loud contending waveSy 
That shook Cecropia*s pillar'd state ? 

Saw ye the mighty from their graves 

Look up, and tremble at her fate ? 

Who shall calm the angry storm ? 

Who the mighty task perform, 
And bid the raging tumult cease ? 

See the son of Hermes rise ; 

With syren tongue, and speaking eyes, 

Hush the noise and sooth to peace ! 
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2. Lo I from the regions of the North, 
The reddening storm of battle pours ; 
Bolls along the trembling earth, 
Fastens on the Oljnthian towers. 

(h q) 3. "Where rests the sword ?— where sleep the brave ? 
Awake ! Cecropia's ally save 

From the fury of the blast ; 
Burst the storm on Fhocis' walls ; 
Bise ! or Greece forever falls. 

Up I or freedom breaths her last !" 

(1 s) 4. The jarring States, obsequious now, 
View the patriot's hand on high ; 
Thunder gathering on his brow, 
Lightning flashing from his eye. 

5. Borne by the tide of words along, 
One voice, one mind, inspire the throng ; 
(hlq) *^o arms! to arms! to arms!" they cry, 
<<Grasp the shield and draw the sword, 

Lead us to Philippi's lord. 
Let us conquer him — or die ! " 

(p) 6. Ah, Eloquence I thou wast undone ; 
Wast from thy native country driven, 
When Tyranny eclipsed the sun. 

And blotted out the stars of heaven. ] 

7. When Liberty from Greece withdrew, 
And o*er the Adriatic flew. 

To where the Tiber pours his urn. 
She struck the rude Tarpeian rock ; 
Sparks were kindled by the shock — 

Again thy fires began to bum I 

8. Now, shining forth, thou mad'st compliant 

The Conscript Fathers to thy charms ; 
Bous'd the world-bestriding giant, 
Sinking fast in Slavery's arms ! 
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9. I see thee stand by Freedom's fiuie. 
Pouring the persuasive strain, 

Giving vast conceptions birth ; — 
Hark ! I hear thy thunder's sound. 
Shake the Forum round and round— 

Shake the pillars of the earth! 

10. First-bom of Liberty divine I 

Put on Religion's bright array; 
Speak ! and the starless grave shall shine 
The portal of eternal day ! 

11. Rise, kindUng with the orient beam; 
Let Calvary's hill inspire the theme I 

Unfold the garments roll'd in blood ! 
O touch the soul, touch all her chords, 
With all the omnipotence of words. 

And point the way to heaven — to God. 



Exercise 2. — To Illustrate Rhetorical Pause^ po^g^ 63. 

1. The business of training our youth in elocution | must 
be commenced in childhood. The first school | is the nursery. 
There, at least, may be formed a distinct articulation, which is 
the first requisite for good speaking. How rarely is it found 
in perfection | among our orators ! Words, says one, refer- 
ring to articulation, should '*be delivered out from the lips, as 
beautiful coins, newly issued from the mint ; deeply and ac- 
curately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck by the 
proper organs, distinct, in due succession, and of due weight." 

2. How rarely do we hear a speaker, whose tongue, teeth | 
and lips | do their ofiice so perfectly | as, in any wise, to an- 
swer I to this beautiful description ! And the common faults 
in articulation, it should be remembered, take their rise | from 
the very nursery. But let us refer to other particulars. 

3. Grace in eloquence | in the pulpit, at the bar, cannot 
be separated from grace | in the ordinary manners, in private 
life, in the social circle, in the family. It cannot well be su- 
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perinduced | upon all the other acquisitions of youth, any more 
than that nameless, but invaluable quality, called | good breed- 
ing. You may, therefore, begin the work of forming the ora- 
tor I with your child ; not merely by teaching him to declaim, 
but, what is of much more consequence, by observing and cor- 
recting his daily manners, motions and attitudes. 

4. We go, next, to the schools for children. It ought to be 
a leading object, in these schools, to teach the art of reading. 
It ought to occupy three-fold more time | than it does. The 
teachers of these schools | should labor to improve themselves. 
They should feel, that to them, for a time, are committed the 
foture orators | of the land. 

5. We had rather have a child, even of the other sex, re- 
turn to us from school a first-rate reader, than a first-rate 
performer on the piano-forte. We should feel that we had a 
far better pledge for the intelligence and talent of our child. 
The accomplishment, in its perfection, would give more pleas- 
ure. The voice of song is not sweeter than the voice of elo- 
quence ; and there may be eloquent readers, as well as eloquent 
speakers. 

6. We speak of perfection in this art ; and it is something, 
we must say in defence of our preference, which we have 
never yet seen. Let the same pains be devoted to reading, 
as are required to form an accomplished performer on an in- 
strument ; let us have, as the ancients had, the formers of the 
voice, the music-masters of the reading voice ; let us see years 
devoted to this accomplishment, and then we should be pre- 
pared to stand the comparison. 

7. It is indeed a most intellectual accomplishment. So is 
music too in its perfection. We do by no means Undervalue 
this noble and most delightful art ; to which Socrates applied 
himself, even in his old age. But one recommendation of the 
art of reading is, that it requires a constant exercise of mind. 
It demands continual and close reflection and thought, and the 
finest discrimination of thought. It involves, in its perfection, 
the whole art of criticism on language. A man may possess 
a fine genius, without being a perfect reader ; but he cannot 
be a perfect reader without genius. 
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CHAPTER VL 

READING POETRY. 

The rules which have been given for reading prcMie are, for the 
most part, equally applicable to poetry. There are, however, a few 
principles pertaining to the latter, and resulting from its metrical 
structure, which it is the object of this chapter to explain. 

Cimstructum of Verse. 

The most common kinds of English verse are the 
Iambic, the TVochaic and Atiapestic] deriving their 
names from the kind of feet of which they are compo- 
sed. 

A short or unaccented syllabk, is marked thusf^), and a long, or 
accented one, thus (-}. 

lambiG Verse, 

ITie Iambus consists of a short syllable and a long 
one ; as, bStray. 

There are seven forms of this verse, named firom the number of 
feet which they contain. The first consists of one Iambus, or foot, 
and the last of seven. 

EXAMPLE. 

Wtth df I Yng hand, | ftbOve | his head, 
H6 shock I the frag | mSnt of | his blade 

Trochaic Verse. 

The Trochee consists of one long and one short syl- 
lable ; as, hateftil. 

There are six forms of this verse ; the first consisting of one Tro- 
chee, or foot, and the last of six. 

QuBSTioNS. Are the rules for reading prose applicable to poetry f Wliat are the most 
common kinds of English Terse? Of what does an Iambus consist? Which syllable is 
accented? Which unaccented ? How many forms has lambhc verse ? Ofwhatdoesa 
Trochee consist ? Which syllable is accented ? Which unaccented ? How many forms 
hasTtochaic yerse? , 
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EXAMPLE. 
R68tl688 I mort&ls | toil f<5r | ntaght. 
Bliss In I yaln friSm | earth Is | soOght 

Anapegfic Verse. 

The Anapest consists of two short syllables and 
one long one ; as, cSntrSvene. 

There are four fontis of this kind of verse ; the first oonsisting of 
one Anapest, or foot, and the last of four. 

EZAMPLR I 

Mftj I gOy I 6m mj^ pas | slons with ab | sSllite sway ; 
And gr6w wl | s6r and bet | ter as life | weftrs away, v 
ReBolving poetry in this manner, into the feet of whioh it is com- 
posed, is called scanning, i 

Rule 1. Poetry should be read with a fuller swell 
of the open vowels, and in a manner more melodious 
and flowing than prose. 

EXAMPLES. 

Fifth Form of lanibie Verse. 
Thy for | ests Win | sor, and | thy green | retreats, 
At once the monarch's and the muses* seats, 
Invite my lays. Be present, Sylvan maids ; 
Unlock your springs, and open all your shades. 
• 
Fourth and Third Form of Trochaic Verse. 

Fly a I broad, thou | mighty | gospel, 
Win and | conquer, | never | cease ; 
May thy lasting, wide dominions, 
Multiply and still increase. 

J%ird Form of Anapestie Verse. 

ye woods, | spread your branch | es apace, 
To your deepest recesses I fly ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase, 
I would vanish from every eye. 

Qnssnons. Of what does an Anapest consist f Which syllable if tuscented f VHiich 
•jllahles an unaccanted f How many forms has Anapestie yerse ? What is scanning ? 
What is Bulo First > 
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Harmonic Pauses. 

Harmonic Pauses are commonly divided into two 
kinds; the CcBsural pause(||) and the Final pause (. .), 
each denoted by the character following its name. 

The cfBsural pause occurs in the middle of the line, generally af- 
ter the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable, and rarely after the second or 
eighth. 

EXAMPLE. 

Warms in the sun || refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars || and blossoms in the trees. 

The final pause occurs at the end of the line, and marks the meas- 
ure, both in rhyme and blank verse. 

EXAMPLES. 
O Muse, the causes and the crimes relate ; 
What goddess was provoked and whence her hate ; 
For what offence the queen of heaven began . • 
To persecute so brave, so just a man. 



-Thus with the year. 



Seasons return, but not to me returns. . 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Rule 2. Harmonic pauses increase the beauty of 
verse, and should be regarded when they do*tiot injure 
the sense. 



In the following verse, harmony requires the csBsural pause after 
the word sad^ but the sense requires a pause after m£, where it must 
be made, even at the sacrifice of harmony. 

EXAMPLE. 
I sit, with sad || civility I read. 



QrasTiONS. How are Harmonic Panaes divided i After what syllables does the Cbbsu- 
ral pauae occur ? Where does the final pause occur f What is Rule Second f Do the 
Orammattcal and Cesural pauses always coincide ? Which takes the prtference/ 
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Metrical Accent. 

Metrical Accent is a stress laid upon certain syllables 
in verse, recurring at regular intervals, and generally 
corresponding with the common accent, but not always. 

la Iambic measare it falls on the last syllable of each foot ; as, 
H6w loved I h8w vtl | tied once | Avails | thSe nSt. 

Rule 3. The metrical accent should generally be 
observed, when it will not impair the sense, or so much 
derange the customary accent, as to be harsh and un- 
pleasant to the ear. 

It would too much impair the sense, to read the following example 
as marked, in accordance with the metrical accent. 

EX AM'PLE. 
False eloqueneey like the prismatic glass, 
Its gaudy colors spreads in every place. 

Note. In the following examples, and in others of a simi- 
lar character, in which there is an unpleasant harshness pro- 
duced by the conflict of the common and metrical accents a 
compromise may be made, and both syllables may be accent- 
ed nearly alike. 

EXAMPLES. 
Olir sUprime foe in time may much relent. 
Encamp their legions or with ohsetire wing. 

Metrical Changes. 

Metrical Changes are used to signify those variations 
that are sometimes made in words, by poetic license, 
to accommodate them to the measure which the verse re- 
quires. 

These changes are fieqnently indicated by an apostrophe which de- 

Qttbstions. What it Metrical Accent ? Where does it fall in Iambic veree f What 
is Rule Thinl ? How is the sense impaired in the examples under this rule ? When ths 
metrical and common accents conflict, what should he done? What is meant by Metri- 
cal Chances ? How are they frequently indicated i 
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notes that the word i» abbreviated ; but at the present time, custom 
seems inclined, in most instances, to omit this notation, and leave the 
reader to determine when such changes are necessary. 

A syllable may sometimes be added to the end of a word in pro- 
nouncing it, which would not commonly be sounded. 

Rule 4. When abbreviations are made in words, or 
additions are made to them by poetic license, they must 
generally be so far regarded in reading, as not to in- 
crease or diminish the number of syllables beyond 
what the measure requires. 

Note. Whenever a line in verse oontains redundant let- 
ters or syllables, or more than the measure requires, they 
should either be entirely suppressed, or so slightly and rapidly 
uttered, as to coalesce with the one following. 

EXAMPLE& 

Abbreviations, 
On ev I iry side |«with shad | dwy squ&d | rons deep. 
And hosts | infu | ridte shake \ the shud | diring ground, 

*7is mine \ to teach | th* inae \ tive hand | to reap 
Kind na | ture's boun | ties^ o'er | the globe | diffused. 

Bend 'gainst \ the stee | py hill | thy breast. 
Who durst | defy | th* Omnip | otent | to arms. 
Additums. 

Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well I his helm, | gripe fast | his orb | ed* shield. 

And now beneath them lay the wished for spot. 
The sa | cred bower | of that | renown | ed bard. 
^ In the examples giv6n above, the feet upon which metrical changes 
are made, are printed in italics. 



* This it not properly the etymological figure of pengoge, but It has the ■amo eflbot 
when ed is pronounced as a distinct syllable. 

QrasnoHS. What additions do poets sometimes make to ivoxds ? What h Rule 
FoocUir HtmshoaldredundaatlettanorsyUaldMinveisabetNatadf 
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EXERCISES ON POETRY. 



Exercise I. — To IttustrcUe Rule 1, page 69. 

1. The Assyr | ian came down | like the wolf | on the fold, 
And his co | horts were gleam | ing in pur | pie and gold ; 
And the sheen | of their spears | was like stars | on the sea. 
When the bine [ ware rolls night | \y on deep | Galilee. 

2. Like the leaves of the forests when summer is green, 
That host [ with their ban [ ners at sun | set were seen ;— 
Like the leaves of the forests when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered aiid strown. 

3. For the angel of deiath spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass'd; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 
And their heaits but otice heaved, and forever grew stilL 

4. And thei^e lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roU'd not the breath of his prid6 ; — 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

5. And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

6. And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Grentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 

7 
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Exercise 2. — To Illustrate Ride 2, page 70. 

Of man's first disobedience, || and the fruit . . 
Of that forbidden tree, || whose mortal taste . . 
Brought death into the world, || and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, || till one greater Man . . 
Restore us, || and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse, || that on the sacred top . . 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, || didst inspire . . 
That shepherd, || who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning || how the heavens and earth . . 
Rose out of chaos ! Or, if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th' Aonian mount wliile it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

Lo ! the poor Indian I || whose untutored mind . . 
Sees God in clouds, || or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul, J proud science never taught to stray . • 
Far as the solar walk, || or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given. 
Behind the cloud-topped hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced. 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
"Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To BE, contents his natural desire. 
He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 
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PART 11/ 



EXERCISES IN READING. 



LESSON I. 

PRE-EMINENCE OP AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 

BANCROFT. 

1. The United States of America constitute an essential per 
lion of a great political system, embracing all the civilized 
nations of the earth. At a period when the force of moral 
opinion is rapidly increasing, they have the precedence in the 
practice and the defence of the equal rights of man. The 
sovereignty of the people is here a conceded axiom,^ and the 
laws, established upon that basis, are cherished with faithful 
patriotism. 

2. While the nations of Europe aspire after change, our 
constitution engages the fond admiration of the people, by 
which it has been established. Prosperity follows the execu- 
tion of even justice ; invention is quickened by the freedom of 
competition ; and labor rewarded with sure and unexampled 
returns. Domestic peace is maintained without the aid of a 
military establishment ; public sentiment permits the existence 
of but few standing troops, and those only along the seaboard 
and on the frontiers. 

8. A gallant navy protects our commerce, which spreads its 
banners on every sea, and extends its enterprise to every 
clime. Our diplomatic* relations connect us on terms of equal- 
ity and honest friendship, with the chief powers of the world ; 

* For explanations in relation to Part H, aee preface. 



a Ax'lom; a aelf-eYldMit truth, b Diplomatic, pertaining to puWic minlrtawflf 
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while we avoid entangling participation in their intrigues, 
their passions, and their wars. Our national resources are de- 
veloped by an earnest culture of the arts of peace. Every 
man may enjoy the fruits of his industry ; every mind is free 
to publish its convictions. 

4. Our Government, by its organization, is necessarily 
identified with the interests of the people, and f elies exclu- 
sively on their attachment for its durability and support. 
Nor is the constitution a dead letter, unalterably fixed ; it 
has the capacity for improvement ; adopting whatever changes 
time and the public will may require, and safe from decay, so 
long as that will retains its energy. 

5. New states are forming in the wilderness ; canals inter- 
secting our plains and crossing our highlands, open numerous 
chaimels to internal commerce ; manufactures prosper along 
our watercourses ; the use of steam on our rivers and railroads 
annihilates distance by the acceleration of speed. Our wealth 
and population, already giving us a place in the first rank of 
nations, are so rapidly cumulative,* that the former is increased 
fourfold, and the latter is doubled, in every period of twenty- 
two or twenty-three years. 

6. There is no national debt ; the community is opulent ; 
the government economical; and the public treasury fiilL 
Religion, neither persecuted nor paid by the state, is sustained 
by the regard for public morals and the convictions of an en- 
lightened faith. Intelligence is diffused, with unparalleled 
universality ; a free press teems with the choicest productions 
of all nations and ages. There are more daily journals in the 
United States than in the world beside. 

7. A public document of general interest is, within a month, 
reproduced in at least a million of copies, and is brought with- 
in the reach of every freeman in the country. An immense 
concourse of emigrants of the most various lineage is perpet- 
ually crowding to our shores ; and the principles of liberty, 
uniting all interests by the operation of equal laws, blend the 
<liscordant elements into harmonious union. 

8. Other governments are convulsed by the innovations and 
9e£wmft of neighboring states ; our constitution, fixed in the 

a Cu'iDulaUve; augmenting. 
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affections of the people, from whose choice it hsa sprung, neu- 
tralizes the influence of foreign principles, and fearlessly opens 
on asylum to the virtuous, the unfortunate, and the oppressed 
of every nation. 

9. And yet it is but little more than twp centuries, since the 
oldest <^ our states received its first permanent colony. Be- 
fore that time the whole territory was an unproductive waste. 
Throughout its wide extent, the arts had not erected a monu- 
ment. , 

10. Its only inhabitants were a few scattered tribes of fee- 
ble barbarians, destitute of commerce and of political connee- 
tion. The ax and the plowshare were unknown. The soil 
which had been gathering fertility from the repose of centu- 
ries, was lavishing its strength in magnificent but useless vege- 
tation. In the view of civilization, the immense domain^ WHS 
a solitude. 



LESSON II, 

THE LAST NIGHT OF THE VOYAGE. 

SHAW. 

1. Those who have deserved the most at the hands of this 
world, have often fared the worst. Poverty and persecution 
have been the lot of genius ; the stake and the cross, the re- 
ward of piety. We have a striking illustration of this, in the 
treatment which Christopher CJolumbus received from his fel- 
low men. 

2. A nobler man never breathed this air ; and yet, he was 
murdered with obloquy V* He whose merit a crown could not 
have met, was glad of a refuge in the grave. Succeeding 
generations have made retribution' to liis memory ; but justice 
is mockery to the dead. The repose of Columbus would have 
been as sw^eet, and his eternal glory as great, without our 
fruitless homage. 

3. We have followed this w^onderful man with growing in- 

a Domain' ; national dominion, b Ol/loquy j disgrace, c Betribu'Uon ; recom* 
penae. 
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tei*est, from the beginning to the end of his career. "We have 
watched him from the first faint glimmer of his grand con- 
ception, until it shone upon him with the burning brightness of 
a sun, filling the whole heavens with its glory, and drowning 
every feebler luminary in its light. But if we were search- 
ing his life for a scene of surpassing sublimity, we would ^ 
on the last night of his voyage. 

4. Man never started on an enterprise more grand or 
perilous than Ck>lumbu8. He was about to search the wide 
wastes of an unexplored ocean, for a world which even the 
most sanguine only dared to hope had an existence. Colum- 
bus left Spain with three vessels, so small and poorly construc- 
ted, that a madman at the present day would hardly venture 
in them a hundred miles from land. Two of them had no 
decks in the center ; and the other, which carried the High 
Admiral,^ was but little better fitted to meet the storm. 

5. In such plight as this, on Friday, the third of August, 
1492, after almost eighteen years of fruitless supplication, Co- 
lumbus and his followers set sail from the port of Palos.'' Day 
after day they keep on their course to the West* They reach 
waters which no keel had plowed, no line sounded ; and still, 
no signs of land 1 

6. Week follows week, until thousands of miles stretch be- 
tween them and their native shores ; and still, no signs of 
land! Their provisions are nearly gone; the sails hang 
in rags about the spars; the vessels groan as they mount 
each succeeding wave ; and still, no signs of land I Faitli, 
weary with watching, ceases to expect. Hope, worn by its 
vigils,* no longer looks. 

7. Never did a darker night overtake man, than the last 
night of that gloomy voyage. To-morrow, by mutual agreement 
between the Admiral and his crews, if no land appear, they are 
to turn their bows toward Spain. But even this, scarcely af- 
forded hope. Before they could reach the nearest port, their 
provisions might be exhausted, or the relentless tempest might 
send their shattered barks to the bottom. They turn into their 

a High AdKmiial ; chief commander of a lleeL b Pftlos ; a port in Spain, c Vig^ils; 
watching!. 
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hammocks ;' but not to sleep. Sad remembrances, gloomy 
forebodings, weigh down their souls. 

8. They chide the folly which allured them from Spain. 
They think of the friends who stood on the beach and waved 
an ominous farewell ; and, oh ! they must meet them again 
no more, until the sea give up the dead that are in it. But, 
ah ! as they turn on their faces and abandon themselves to de- 
spair, what sound is that which comes from the deck I It is the 
voice of their leader ; it is the electric cry, "land ! land I'* 
Yes, "land I land I" rises for the first time over that unsound- 
ed sea. 

9. They leap from their hammocks; they rush to the 
decks; and, gazing with strained eye-balls over the bows, 
see a faint light in the distance, moving, as it seems, from 
place to place. Hoping, hardly daring to hope, they wait 
for morning ; when, lo ! as it breaks, one of those fair isles 
which stud the ocean, rises from the shades of receding night 

10. It rises in native loveliness, unmarred by man, unpro- 
faned by the ax, its fields kissing the waters, its forests salu- 
ting the clouds. Transported with joy, forgetful of the past, 
anticipating the glory of the future, — they simultaneously 
break forth in praise to God. From every vessel, from every 
tongue^ one glad song ascends to Heaven; and the "Te 
Deum"* swells where waves had roared and wild winds wailed. 



LESSON III. 

RETURN AND RECEPTION OP COLUMBUS. 

IRVING. 

I.The fame of his discovery had resounded throughout the 
nation, and as his route lay through several of the finest and 
most populous provinces of Spain, his journey appeared like 
the progress of a sovereign. Wherever he passed, the sur- 
rounding country poured forth its inhabitants, who lined the 
road and thronged the villages. 

2. In the large towns, the streets, windows, and balconies, 

a Ham'mocks ; sailors' beds. b Te De'um ; a hymn of thanksgiving. 
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irerc filled with eager spectators, who rent the air with 
acclamations. His journey was continually impeded hy the 
multitude pressing to gain a sight of him, and of the Indians,' 
who were regarded with as much admiration as if they were 
natives of another planet. 

3. It was impossible to satisfy the craving curiosity which 
assailed himself and his attendants, at every stage, with innu- 
mei*able questions ; popular rumor, as usual, had exaggerated 
the truth, and had filled the newly found country with all kinds 
of wonders. It was about the middle of April, that Colum- 
bus arrived at Barcelona, where every preparation had been 
made to give him a solemn and magnificent reception. 

4. The beauty and serenity of the weather, in that genial 
season and favored climate, contributed to give splendor to 
this memorable ceremony. As he drew near the place, many 
rf tlie more youthful courtiers,'' together with a vast concourse 
of the populace, came forth to welcome him. His entrance 
into this noble city has been compared to one of those tri- 
mnphs, which the Romans were accustcnned to decree to con- 
querors. 

5. First were paraded the Indians, painted according to 
their savage fashion, and decorated with tropical feathers, and 
with their national ornaments of gold ; after these were borne 
various kinds of live parrots, together with stuffed birds and 
animals of unknown species, and rare plants, supposed to be 
of precious qualities ; while great cai*e was taken to make a 
conspicuous display of Indian coronets,'' bracelets, and other 
decorations of gold, which might give an idea of the wealth 
of the newly discovered regions. 

6. After these followed Columbus, on horseback, suri'oundcd 
by a brilliant cavalcade** of Spanish chivalry. Tlie streets 
were almost impassable from the countless multitude ; the 
windows and balconies" were crowded with the fair; the 
very roofs were covered with spectators. It seemed, as if 



a Ind'ian ; (IncKyan.) b Coun'iers, (kart'-yuM .;) aitendanto on courts, c Qn'onets ; 
wnameatal headdnasM. d Cavalcade*; a procession oa honefaack. e Bal'conies; 
Saileriea in front of bouaea. 
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the public eye could not be sated with gazing on these 
trophies of an unknown world, or on the remarkable tnan by 
whom it had been discovered. 

7. There was a sublimity in this event, that mingled a sol- 
emn feeling with the public J07. To receive him with suita- 
ble pomp and distinction, the sovereigns had ordered their 
throne to be placed in public, under a rich canopy of brocade 
of gold, in a vast and splendid saloon.* Here the king and 
queen awaited his arrival, seated in state with the prince 
Juan beside them, and attended by the dignitaries of their 
court, and the principal nobility of Castile.'' 

8. At length Columbus entered the hall, surrounded by a 
brilliant crowd of cavaliers.'' A modest smile lighted up his 
features, showing that he enjoyed the state and glory in which 
he came ; and certainly nothing could be more deeply moving 
to a mind inflamed by noble ambition, and conscious of having 
greatly deserved, than were these testimonials of the admira- 
tion and gratitude of a nation, or rather of a world. 

9. As Columbus approached, the sovereigns rose, as if re- 
ceiving a person of the highest rank. Bending his knees, he 
requested to kiss their hands ; but there was some hesitation 
on the part of their majesties to permit this act of vassalage. 
Raising him in the most gracious manner, they ordered him 
to seat himself in their presence ; a rare honor in this proud 
and punctilious court. 

10. At the request of their majesties, Columbus now gave 
an account of the most striking events of his voyage, and a 
description of the islands which he had discovered. He dis- 
played the specimens he had brought of unknown birds and 
other animals ; of rare plants, of medicinal and aromatic vir- 
tue ; of native gold, in dust, in crude masses, or labored into 
barbaric ornaments ; and, above all, the natives of these coun- 
tries, who were objects of intense and inexhaustible interest ; 
since there is nothing to man so curious as the varieties of hia 
own species. 

11. AU these he pronounced mere harbingers'* of great 

a Salooiy; a spacious room, b CaBlile, (kas-teel;) a province in Spain. C OaTsliae/, 
kay-a-leers';) knights, d Haia)ing»z8 ; forerunnera. 
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discoyeries he had yet to make, which would add reahns of 
incalculable wealth to the dominions of theii' majesties, and 
whole nations of proselytes* to the true faith. The words of 
Columbus were listened to with profound emotion by the 
sovereigns. 

12. When he had finished, they sunk on their knees, and 
raised their clasped hands to heaven; their eyes filled with 
tears of joy and gratitude, they poured forth thanks and praises 
to God fcr so great a providence; all present followed their 
example ; a deep and solemn enthusiasm pervaded that splen- 
did assembly, and prevented all common acclamations of tri- 
umph. 

13. Such was the solemn and pious manner in which the 
brilliant court of Spain celebrated this sublime event When 
Columbus retired from the royal presence, he was attended 
to his residence by all the court, and followed by the shouting 
popidace.** For many days he was the object of universal 
curiosity, and wherever he appeared, he was surrounded by an 
admiring multitude. 



LESSON IV. 

SUFFERINGS OF THE PILGRIMS.* 

EVERETT. 

1. From the dark portals'* of the star-chamber,® and in the 
stem text of the acts of uniformity, the pilgrims received a 
commisision more efficient than any that ever bore the royal 
seal. Their banishment to Holland was fortunate ; the de- 
cline of their little company in the strange land was fortunate ; 
the difficulties which they experienced in getting the royal 
consent to banish themselves to this wilderness were fortunate ; 
all the tears and heart-breakings of that ever memorable part- 
ing at Delfthaven,' had the happiest influence on the rising des- 
tinies of New England. 

2. All this purified the ranks of the settlers. These rough 

a Pros'elTtes ; converts, b Foi/ulace ; the people, c PiFgrims ; wanderers, the first 
wttleri in New-England, d Porl'als; gates or doors. e Stat'-Chaniber ; an English 
court, f Delftha'ven, (Djlft-hi'-vn ;) a town in Holland. 
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touches of fortune brushed off the light, uncertain, selfish spir- 
its. They made it a grave, solemn, self-denying expedition, 
and required of those who engaged in it to be so too. They 
cast a broad shadow of thought and seriousness over the cause ; 
and if this sometimes deepened into melancholy and bitterness, 
can we find no apology for such a human weakness ? 

3. Their trials of wandering and exile, of the ocean, the winter, 
the wilderness, and the savage foe, were the final assurances 
of success. It was these that put far away from our fathers' 
cause, all patrician* softness, all hereditary claims to preemi- 
nence. No effeminate nobility* crowded into the dark and 
austere ranks of the pilgrims. 

4. Methinks I see one solitary, adventurous vessel, the May- 
flower, of a forlorn hope, freighted with the prospects of a fu- 
ture state, and bound across the unknown sea. I behold it 
pursuing, with a thousand misgivings, the uncertain, the tedi- 
ous voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks and months pass, 
and winter surprises them on the deep, but brings them not 
the sight of the wished for shore. I see them now scantily 
supplied with provisions, crowded almost to suffocation in their 
ill-stored prison; delayed by calms, pursuing a circuitous 
route ; and now driven in fury before the raging tempest, on 
the high and giddy waves. The awful voice of the storm 
howls through the rigging. 

5. The laboring masts seem straining from their base ; the 
dismal sound of the pumps is heard ; the ship leaps, as it 
were madly, from billow to billow; the ocean breaks, and 
settles with ingulfing floods over the floating deck, and beats 
with deadening, shivering weight, against the staggering ves- 
sel. I see them escaped from these perils, pursuing their all 
but desperate undertaking, and landed at last, after a five 
months' passage, on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth;* weak and 
weary from the voyage, poorly armed, scantily provisioned, 
depending on the charity of their ship-master for a draught 
of beer on board, drinking nothing but water on shore, with- 
out shelter, without means, surrounded by hostile tribes. 

a Pslri'cian ; noUe, of noble family or sUle. b Nobil'ity ; persons of rank !n a 
monarchy, c Plymouth ; a town in Maasachiieetts, where the Pilgrims first settled. 
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6. Shut now the volume of history, and tell me, on any 
principle of human probability, what shall be the fate of this 
handful of adventurers ? Tell me, man of military science, in 
how many months were they all swept off by the thirty savage 
tribes, enumerated within the early limits of New England ? 
Tell me, politician, how long did a shadow of a colony, on 
which your conventions and treaties had not smiled, languish 
on the distant coast ? Student of history, compare for me the 
baffled projects, the deserted settlements, the abandoned adven- 
tures of other times, and find the parallel of this. 

7. Was it the winter's storm, beating upon the houseless 
heads of women and children ? was it hard labor and spare 
meals ? was it disease ? was it the tomahawk ?* was it the deep 
malady of a blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a broken 
heart, aching in its last moments at the recollection of the lov- 
ed and lefl, beyond the sea ? was it some, or all of these unit- 
ed, that hurried this forsaken company to their melancholy 
fate ? And is it possible, that neither of these causes, that not 
all combined, were able to blast this bud of hope ? Is it pos- 
sible, that from a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy, not 
so much of admiration as of pity, there has gone forth a pro- 
gress so steady, a growth so wonderful, an expansion so ample, 
a reality so important, a promise, yet to be fulfQled,so glori- 
ous? 



LESSON V . 

THE PILGRIMS. 

MRS. SIOOURMET. 

L How slow yon tiny vessel plows the main I 
Amid the heavy billows now she seems 
A toiling atom ; then from wave to wave 
Leaps madly, by the tempests lashed, or reels, 
Half wrecked, through gulfs profound. 

2* Moons wax and wane. 

But still that lonely traveler treads the deep ; 



a Ibm'aliawk ; an Indian hatchet. 
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I see an ice-bound coast, toward which she steers 
With such a tardy movement, that it seems 
Stem Winter's hand hath turned her keel to stone. 
And sealed his victory on her slippery shrouds.' 
They land ! — They land I 

3. Forth they come 
From their long prison, hardy forms, that brave 
The world's unkindness, men of hoary hair, 
And virgins of firm heart, and matrons grave. 
Bleak Nature's desolation wraps them round, 
Eternal forests, and unyielding earth. 

And savage men who through the thickets peer** 
With vengeful arrow. 

4. What could lure their steps 
To this drear desert ? Ask of him who left 

His father's home to roam through Haran's^ wilds. 
Distrusting not the Guide who called him forth. 
Nor doubting, though a stranger, that his seed 
Should be as Ocean's sands. 

5. But yon lone bark 

Hath spread her parting sail. They crowd the strand, 
Those few, lone pilgrims. Can ye scan the woe 
That \sTings their bosoms, as the last frail link 
Binding to man, and habitable earth. 
Is severed ? Can ye tell what pangs were there^ 
What keen regrets, what sickness of the heart, 
What yearnings o'er their forfeit land of birth, 
Their distant dear ones ? 

6. I'Ong, with straining eyes 
They watch the lessening speck. Hear ye no shriek 
Of anguish, when that bitter loneliness 

Sank down into their bosoms ? No I they turn 
Back to their dreary, famished huts, and pray I 
Pray, — and the ills that haunt this transient life 

a Shrouds ; ropes that support the masts of veesels. b Peer; to look narrowly. 6 H^-raas 
tlM plaoe in which Abraham and his father dwelt, g 
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Fade into air. Up in each girded breast 

There sprang a rooted and mysterious strength, — , 

A loftiness, to face a world in arms, 

To strip the pomp from scepter and to lay 

Upon the sacred altar the warm blood 

Of slain affections, when they rise between 

The soul and God. 

7. And can ye deem it strange 

That from their planting, such a branch should bloom 
As nations envy ? Would a germ, embalmed 
With prayer's pure tear-drops, strike no deeper root 
Than that which mad ambition's hand doth strew 
Upon the ^vinds, to reap the winds again ? 
Hid by its veil of waters from the hand 
Of greedy Europe, their bold vine spread forth 
In giant strength. Its early clusters, crushed 
In England's wine-press, gave the tyrant host 
A draught of deatlly wine. 

8r O, ye who boast 

In your free veins the blood of sires like these, 
Lose not their lineaments. Should Mammon* cling 
Too close around your heart, or wealth beget 
That bloated luxury which eats the core 
From manly virtue, or the tempting world 
Make faint the Christian purpose in your soul, 
Turn ye to Plymouth's beach, and on that rock* 
Kneel in their foot-prints, and renew the vow 
They breathed to God. 

LESSON VI. 

WESTWABD MOVEMENT OP CIVILIZATION. 

MORLET. 

1. Decidedly one of the most interesting points in the 
past history of the United States, is the striking illustration it 
has afforded of the great law of civilization, its movement from 
east to west. It was a direct and startlincc demonstration of 



a Mam'mon ; the god of riches, riches, b Rock ; the Plymouth rock where the oilgrim* 
first landed. 
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the truth which history has long labored to indicate. The land 
upon which the sun of ciyilization first rose, we know not with 
certainty ; but as far back as our vision can extend, we behold 
it shining upon the most eastern limits of the eastern hemis- 
phere. 

2. Assyria,* Egypt, Greece, Bome, we behold successively 
lighted up, as the majestic orb rolls over them ; and as he ad- 
vances still farther through his storied and mysterious zodiac, 
we behold the shadows of evening as surely stealing upon the 
lands, which he leaves behind him. 

3. Rome falls before the adventurous and destructive Goth ;^ 
and for a moment the world seems darkened ; but vast causes^ 
new materials, conflicting elements, are silently at work to 
produce order out of apparent chaos, through the long eclipse 
of the dark ages ; and when light is agaii; restored, behold the 
radiance which we first worshiped on the shores of the Indian 
ocean, has at last reached and illumined the whole coast of the 
Atlantic, while the most western states of Europe are rejoic- 
ing in its beams. 

4. Here, it would seem, the sun's course was finished. The 
law which has hitherto visibly governed his career, must be 
reversed ; the world's western limit has been reached, and 
either his setting is at hand, or he must roU backward through 
his orbit. But it is not so. Just as we were about to doubt the uni- 
versality of the law, which we believed indubitably and his- 
torically established, the world swings open upon its hinges^ 
and reveals another world beyond the ocean, as vast and per- 
fect as itself. 

5. America starts into existence, the long forgotten dream 
of the ancients is revived and realized, and the world's history 
is rounded into as complete a circle as its physical conformar 
tion. We^have said that the exemplification of the westward 
march of culture was the most striking feature in the history 
of America. Connected with this however, and hardly of less 
importance, is the illustration which it affords us of the man- 

a Aa^iyr'-i-a ; an ancient country now a part of Turkey in Asia, b The Gotlis wtre 
an tACient people once occupying wliat is now Sweden. 
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ner in which the civilization of the world has been siicces- 
sivelj entrusted to distinct races. 

6. Throwing out at once all disquisition concerning the 
great races which have regularly made their appearance, and 
accomplished their mission in past ages, we turn our attention 
simplj to the great race of the present time. This is indubi- 
tably, the Anglo-Saxon* race. We assume this without argu- 
ment, because we believe that none of our readers will be de- 
sirous of holding us to the proof. 

7. The Anglo-Saxon, Uke all great races, is of a composite 
origin ; and its materials would almost seem to have been 
carefully selected with the view of producing a breed of sin- 
gular energy, endurance and power. The Saxon hardihood, 
the Norman** fire, the Teutonic'' phlegm, had long ago been 
molded, one would deem, for some great purpose, into one 
grand national stock ; and to this race, when it had attained 
the fulness and perfection of its strength, was the conquest of 
America entrusted. 



LESSON VII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 
MORLET. 

1. The original colonization of this countiy by the English, 
and the present system of internal colonization successfully 
prosecuted within the United States, from east to west, form 
a striking counterpart to the Gothic invasion of the Eomau 
Empire, in the fifth century. 

2. The one was the irruption of barbarism upon an ancient 
civilization ; the other, the triumph of civilization over an an- 
cient barbarism. Each was in a great degree, the work of 
the same race, and it would truly seem that the barbarian has 
begun to pay the debt which he has owed to humanity since 
the destruction of the Western Empire. 

a Anglo-Saxon race ; descendants of the Angli and Sazones, who united and conquered 
England in the fifth century, b Normans; the inhabitants of ancient Scandinavia ot 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, c Teutones ; an ancient people, occupying a part of 
what is now called Denmark. 
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3. The civilized Goths, whose mission is now to contend 
inth and humanize the wilderness of America, are the de- 
scendants qf those Goths who for a time annihilated the an- 
cient .civilization of Europe ; and the task of destruction which 
thej so successfully accomplished, and which resulted, after all, 
^1 a great benefit to the human i-ace, differed no less in its 
general nature from their present occjLTpation, than did the 
instnu^ents by which it was effected, differ from those by 
which the conquest of Anierica is in the course of accomplish- 
ment. 

4. The Eoman state retained, in appearance, the same 
gigantic proportions which belonged to it, when it sat enthron- 
ed upon the whole civilized world. It was a vast but a hol- 
low shell ; outwardly imposing, but inwardly rotten to the core; 
and with the first stroke of the sword of Alaric,* it crumbled 
into dust The Goth was but the embodiment of the doom 
which had long impended over the empire of the Caesare.'' 

5. He was but the appointed actor in the last scene pf that 
liistoric destiny, which had ruled the state since Romulus first 
watched the vulture's flight fi*om tlie Palatine.** For purposes 
inscrutable then probably, but plain enough to every human 
intelligence at the present day, the civilization of Europe, 
after having reached and passed the highest possible point of 
refinement, was for the time anniliilated. The Goth destroy- 
ed, but he did not rebuild. 

6. Beneath the foot-print of the barbarian's war-horse, the 
gi'ass withered and never revived. It was but a type of the 
utter exhaustion of the soil ; and after the tempest had lain 
waste every vestige of the extraordinary culture which had, 
as it were, drained and impoverished the land, it lay fallow for 
ages before it was again susceptible of cultivation. The colo- 
nization of America was exactly the reverse of the picture. 
The race that had destroyed now came forwai-d to civilize 
and humanize. 



a Al'-a-ric ; king or the Visigoths, b C&esara ; Julius Caesar, Augustus Ceesar, &c., Ro* 
man Emperors, c Ruiiy-u-lus; the founder of Rome, d Pai'-a- tine; one of the seven 
hilU oa which Rome was built. 
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7. The Goth of the fifth century, whose courser's hoof crush- 
ed every flower in his track, reappears in the seventeenth with 
his hand upon the plowshare, and cities spring up like corn- 
blades in every furrow which he traces through the wilder- 
ness. His task is but just begun. He has but entered upon 
his sublime mission ; and it is to be expected that as many 
centuries as elapsed before the old world was ripened for his 
destroying scythe, are again to be told before he is to enjoy 
the perfected fruits of his present labors. 



LESSON VIIL 

FATE OF THE INDIANS. 

STORY. 

1. There is, indeed, in the fate of these unfortunate be- 
ings, much to awaken our sympathy, and much to disturb the 
sobriety of our judgment ; much which may be urged to excuse 
their own atrocities ; much in their characters which betrays 
us into an involuntary admiration. What can be more mel- 
ancholy than their history ? By a law of their nature, they 
seem destined to a slow, but sure extinction. Every where, 
at the approach of the white man, they fade away. 

2. We hear the rustling of their footsteps, like that of the 
withered leaves of autumn, and they are gone forever. They 
pass mournfully by us, and they return no more. Two cen- 
turies ago, the smoke of their wigwams and the fires of their 
councils rose in every valley, from Hudson's Bay to the far- 
thest Florida, from the ocean to the Mississippi and the lakes. 

3. The shouts of victory and the war-dance rang through 
the mountains and the glades. The thick arrows and the 
deadly tomahawk whistled through the forests ; and the hun- 
ter's trace and the dark encampment startled the wild beasts 
in their lairs. The warriors stood forth in their glory. The 
young listened to the songs of other days. The mothers played 
with their infants, and gazed on the scene with warm hopes 
of the future. The aged sat down ; but they wept not. 

4. They should soon be at rest in fairer regions, where the 
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Great Spirit* dwelt, in a home prepared for the brave, beyond 
the western skies. Braver men never lived ; truer men never 
drew the bow. They had courage, and fortitude, and sagacity, 
and perse verance^ beyond most of the human race. They 
shrank from no dangers, and they feared no hardships. 

5. If they had thfi vices of savage life, they had the virtues 
also. They were true to their country, their friends, and their 
homes. If they forgave not injury, neither did they forget 
kindness. K their vengeance was terrible, their fidelity and 
generosity were unconquerable also. Their love, like their 
liate, stopped not on this side of the grave. 

6. But where are they ? Where are the villages, and war- 
riors, and youth ; the sachems'* and the tribes ; the hunters 
and their families? They have perished. They are consum- 
ed. The wasting pestilence has not alone done the mighty 
work. No ; nor famine, nor war. There has been a mightier 
power, a moral canker, which hath eaten into their heart-cores ; 
a plague which the touch of the white man communicated ; a 
poison which betrayed them into a lingering ruin. 

7. The winds of the Atlantic fan not a single region, which 
they may now call their own. Already the last feeble rem- 
nants of the race are preparing for their journey beyond the 
Mississippi. I see them leave their miserable homes, the 
aged, the helpless, the women, and the warriors, "few and 
faint, yet fearless stilL" 

8. The ashes are cold on their native hearths. The smoke 
no longer curls round their lowly cabins. They move on with 
a slow, unsteady step. The white man is upon their heels, 
for terror or despatch ; but they heed him not. They turn to 
take a last look of their deserted villages. They cast a last 
glance upon the graves of their fathers. They shed no tears ; 
they utter no cries ; they heave no groans. 

9. There is something in their hearts, which passes speech. 
There is something in their looks, not of vengeance or sub- 
mission, but of hard necessity, which stifles both ; which 
chokes all utterance; which has no aim or method. It is 

a Great Spirit ; the name which the American Indians gi7e to Deity, b Sachems ; 
(Eft'cherae^)Ai'nerican Indian chiefs. 
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courage absorbed in despair. They linger but for a moment. 
Their look is onward. They have piissed the fatal stream. 
Jt shall never be repassed by them ; no, never. Yet there 
lies not between us and them an impassable gulf. They know 
and feel, that there is for them still one remove farther, not 
distanti nor unseen. It is to the general burial-ground of the 
race. 



LESSON IX. 

THE OHEBOKEE's^ LAMENT. 

1. O, sofl falls the dew, in the twilight descending. 

And tall grows the shadowy hill on the plain ; 
And night o'er the far distant forest is bending, 

Like the storm-spirit, dark, o'er the tremulous main ; 
But midnight enshrouds my lone heart in its dwelling, 
A tumult of woe in my bosom is swelling. 
And a tear, unbefitting the wanior, is telling 

That Hope has abandoned the brave Cherokee ! 

2. Can a tree that is torn from its root by the fountain. 

The pride of the valley, green-spreading and fair, 
Can it flourish, removed to the rock of the mountain, 

Unwarmed by the sun, and unwatered by care ? 
Though Vesper** be kind her sweet dews in bestowing, 
No life-giving brook in its shadow is flowing. 
And when the chill winds of the desert are blowing. 

So dix)ops the transx^lanted and lone Cherokee ! 

3. Loved graves of my sires ! have I lefl you forever ? 

How melted my heart when I bade you adieu I 
Shall joy light the face of the Indian ? — ah, never I 

While memory sad has the power to renew ; 
As flies the fleet deer when the blood-hound is started, 
So fled winged Hope from the poor broken-hearted ; 

a Cherokoe (Cher-o-kee' ;) o}\e of a tribe of Indians recently living in Georgia, but no 
to the Indian Territory, b Vea'per ; the goddess of erening. 
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O, could she have turned, ere for ever departed, 
And beckoned with smiles, to her sad Cherokee I 

4. Great Spirit of Good, whose abode is the heaven, 
"Whose wampum* of peace is the bow in the sky, 

Wilt thou give to the wants of the clamorous raven, 
Yet turn a deaf ear to my piteous cry ? 

O'er the ruins of home, o'er my heart's desolation, 

No more shalt thou hear my unblest lamentation; 

For death's dark encounter I make preparation; 
He hears the last groan of the wild Cherokee! 



LESSON X. 

TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

MULLEN. 

1. Wake your harp's music ! — louder, — higheir, 
And pour your strains along ; 

And smite again each quivering wire. 

In all the pride of song ! 

Shout like those godlike men* of old. 

Who, daring storm, and foe, 

On this blest soil their anthem roUed, 

Two hundred years ago ! 

2. From native shore*" by tempest driven, 
They sought a purier sky, 

And found beneath a milder heaven. 
The home of liberty ! 
An altar rose, and prayerisi ; a ray 
Broke on their night of woe, 
The harbinger of Freedom's day 
Two hundred years ago ! 

3. They clung around that symbol too. 
Their refuge and their all ; 

a Wany-pum; strings of shells used as money by the Indians, b The Filgrims, 
e England'a shores. 
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And swore while skies and waves were blae^ 

That altar should not fall. 

They stood upon the red man's sod, 

'Neath heaven's unpillared bow, 

With home, a country, and a God, 

Two hundred years ago I 

4. Oh I 't was a hard unyielding fate 
That drove them to the seas. 
And Persecution strove with Hate, 
To darken her decrees ; 

But safe above each coral grave. 
Each looming ship did go, — 
And God was on the western wave, 
Two hundred years ago I 

5. They knelt them on the desert sand,* 
By waters cold and rude. 

Alone upon the dreary strand 
Of oceaned solitude ! 
They looked upon the high blue air. 
And felt their spirits glow, 
Eesolved to live or perish there. 
Two hundred years ago ! 

6. The warrior's* red right arm was bai'ed, 
"His eyes flashed deep and wild ; — 
Was there a foreign footstep dared 

To seek his home and child ? 

The dark chiefs yelled alai-m, and swore 

The white man's blood should flow, 

And his hewn bones should bleach their shore^ 

Two hundred years ago ! 

7. But lo ! the warrior's eye grew dim, 
His arm was left alone, 

The still black wilds which sheltered him. 
No longer were his own ! 

a Tbs sbora of Cape Cod. b The aboriginal Indiana 
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Time fled, and on the hallowed ground 
His highest pine lies low, 
And cities swell where forests fh>wned9 
Two hundred years ago ! 

Oh! stay not to recount the tale, 

'T was bloody, and 't is past ; 

The firmest cheek might well grow pale, 

To hear it to the last. 

The God of heaven, who prospers us, 

Could bid a nation grow. 

And shield us from the red man's curse. 

Two hundred years ago I 

Come then, gi*eat shades of glorious men,* 

From your still glorious grave ; 

Look on your own proud land again, 

O bravest of the brave ! 

We call you from each moldering tomb, 

And each blue wave below, 

To bless the world ye snatched from doom. 

Two hundred years ago ! 



10. Then to your harps, — yet louder, — higher, 
And pour your strains along. 
And smite again each quivering wire, 
In all the pride of song ! 
Shout for those godlike men of old. 
Who, daring storm and foe. 
On this blest soil their anthem rolled, 
Two hundred years ago ! 



LESSON XI. 

WHAT YOUNG LADIES SHOULD READ. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

1. A TASTE for reading is important to all intellectual be- 
ings. To our sex, it may be pronounced peculiarly necessary. 

a Omrer, Bradfocd, Winslow, &c. 
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It is important to atll, because it is the way in which aliment 
is conveyed to the mind ; and to our sex peculiarly necessary, 
because dwelling hiuch on the contemplation of little things, 
they are in danger of losing the intellectual appetite. 

2. A taste for reading is therefore to them, an armor of de- 
fence. Home, the woman's province, admits of little variety. 
She should, therefore, diversify it by an acquaintance with the 
world of intellect, and shed over it the freshness derived from 
the sxhaustless fountains of knowledge. 

3. She should render herself an entertaining and instructive 
fireside companion, by daily replenishing her treasury with 
that gold which the hand of the robber may not waste, nor 
the rust of time corrode. Every young lady who, at leaving 
school, entertains a clear and comfortable conviction that she 
has finished her education, should recollect the reproof of the 
excellent Dr. Rush* to a young physician, who spoke of the 
time when he finished his studies. "When you finished your 
studies ! Why, you must be a happy man to have finished so 
young. I do not expect to finish mine as long as I live." 

4. Life is btrt one gteat school, and we are all pupils, dif- 
fering in growth and progress, but all subjects of discipline, all 
invested with the proud privilege of acquiring knowledge, as 
long as the mind retains its powers. 

5. But while the value of knowledgie renders a taste for 
reading so important, the choice of books is equally so. 
Books produce the same effect on the mind, that diet does on 
the body. They may either impart no salutary nutriment, or 
convey that which is pernicious. Miscellaneous reading has 
become so fashionable, and its materials so multifarious, that 
it is difficult to know how to select, or whei'e to fix a limit. 

6. Works of imagination usually predominate in the libra- 
ries of young ladies. To condemn them in a mass, as has 
been sometimes done, is hardly just Some of them are the 
productions of the finest minds, and abound with the purest 
sentiments. Yet, discrimination, with regard to them, is ex- 
ceedingly important, and such discrimination as a novice can- 
not exercise. The young should therefore aak guidance of an 

a Dr. Rush (Benjamin ;) an eminent physician and philosopher of Philadelphia, aodone 
of the signera of the Declaration of Independence. 
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experienced and cultivated mind, and devote to this class of 
reading, only a moderate portion of time, aa to a recreation. 

7. History bas ever been warmly commended to the atten- 
tion of the young. It imparts knowledge of human nature, 
and supplies lofty subjects for contemplation. It should be 
read with constant reference to geography and chronology. 
A fine writer has called these "the eyes of history." They 
are al$o the grappling irons by which it adheres to memory, 

8. As some historians are deficient in dates, or not lucid in 
their arrangment, a table of chronology, and an atlas, ancient 
and modern, should be the inseparable companions of all books 
of history, which are to be studied with profit It is a good 
practice to ^x. in the memory some important eras, the sub- 
version of an empire for instance, and then ascertain what 
events were taking place in all other nations, at the same period 
of time. A few of these parallels, running through the His- 
tory of the World, will collect rich clusters of knowledge, and 
arrange them in the conservatory of the mind. 

9. History is replete with moral lessons. The instabOiiy 
of human power, the tyranny of man over his brother, and 
the painful truth that the great are not always the good, mark 
almost every feature of its annals. Read History with can 
dor and independence of mind. The opinions of the histo- 
rian should be examined, and the gilding stripped firom false 
glory. 

10. The admiration so profusely bestowed on warriors and 
conquerors, should be analyzed. And if conquerors are dis- 
covered to have wrought more evil than good, to have polluted 
the foundations of peace and liberty, and to have wantonly 
shed blood and caused misery for their own aggrandizement^ 
let the sentence upon their deeds be given in equity. 

11. Next in intellectual interest to History, and superior ti? 
it in its infiuence upon the heart, is the study of Biography, 
Through this familiar intercourse with the wise and good, we 
forget the difference of rank, and the distance upon earth's 
surface that divided us. We almost listen to their voices, and 
number them among our household friends. 

12. We see the methods by which they became distinguish- 
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ed, the labors by which their eminence waa purchased, the 
piety that rendered them beloved, and our desire of imitation 
is awakened. As by our chosen associates, the character is 
modified, so the heart exhibits some transcript of the models 
kept most constantly in its view, 

13. The poets will naturally be favorites, in the library of 
an educated young lady. They refine sensibiKty, and convey 
instruction. They are the friends of nature and knowledge, 
and quicken in the heart a taste for both. 



LESSON XII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 
MRS. SIGOURNET. 

1. Your course of reading should also comprise the annals 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. Perhaps human 
genius has never displayed itself more gloriously than in these 
departments. To throw life into inanimate canvass, to make 
dull marble breathe, indicate as much of creative power as 
may be deputed to man. The efibrts of the Grecian chisel' 
have been the world's admiration for two thousand years. 
And though the colors of the pencil of the Grecian painters'* 
.also have faded, their names still remain in the fireshness of 
immortality. 

2. Mental Philosophy* claims a high rank among the studies 
of youth. It promotes self knowledge, one of the direct ave- 
nues to wisdom. If the map of man be interesting, though 
darkened with crimes, and stained with blood, how much more 
the peaceful map of the mind, that "mind which is the stand- 
ard of the man." 

3. I am persuaded that you would find Logic, a subject of 
sufficient interest to enter into your course of reading. The 
art of thinking, so important to all who have the power of 
thought, is possibly too little studied by our sex. A science, 

a Phidias, PraxiVeles, andLysij/pus were distinguished Grecian Sculptors, b Zeux'li 
Parrhftsius, and Apelles were eminent painters of Greece, c Mental Philosophy; tha 
philosophy which explains the faculties and operations of the mind. 
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which, according to the concise definition of Watts,' 'teaches 
to use reason well, in inquiries after truth," is an important 
aid in the acquisition of all other sciences. 

4. Ethics and sacred literature wiU undoubtedly occupy a 
prominent place in your system. These embrace a wide range, 
and comprehend some of the most gifted minds of which our 
world csffi boast Books for perusal on the Sabbath, should 
ever partake of the character of that consecrated day. 

5. The command to rescue a seventh part of our time from 
the vanities of life, and select such topics of meditation and 
discourse as serve to prepare for a higher and purer state of 
existence, is indeed a great privilege. Let the Scriptures form 
a part of the study of every day. 

6. All systematic reading should be with a fixed purpose to 
remember and to profit. Cultivate the retentive power, by 
daily and persevering exercise. If any one complains that she 
has a weak memory, it is her own fault. She does not take 
due pains to give it strength. 

7. Does she forget the period for meals, the season for repose ? 
Does she forget the appointed hour for the evening party 
or to furnish herself with a fitting dress in which to appear 
there ? Does she forget the plot of the last romance, or the 
notes of a fashionable piece of music? Yet some of these 
involve detail, and require application. Why, then, might not 
the same mind contain a few historical facts, with their cor- 
relative dates ? Frankly, because it does not feel the same 
interest, nor put forth the same effort. 

8. I am inclined to think memory capable of indefinite im- 
provement, by a judicious and persevering regimen.^ Bead, 
therefore, what you desire to remember, with concentrated and 
undivided attention. Close the book, and reflect. Undigested 
food throws the whole frame into a ferment. Were we as 
well acquainted with our intellectual as with our physical struc- 
ture, we should see undigested knowledge producing equal dis- 
order in the mind. 

9. To strengthen the memory, the best course is not to com- 
mit page after page verbatim, but to give the substance of the 

a Watts ; a dlMioguiahed poet and diriiw. b Regimeo; discipliiMi goTtmminL 
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auflior, correctly and clearly, in your own language. Thus 
the understanding and memory are exercised at the same time, 
and the prosperity of the mind is not so much advanced, by 
the undue prominence of any one faculty, as by the true bal- 
ance and vigorous action of all. Memory and understanding 
are also fast friends, and the light which one gains wiU be re- 
flected upon the other. 

10. Use judgment in selecting from the mass of what you 
read, the parts which it will be useful or desirable to remem- 
ber. Separate and arrange them, and give them in charge to 
memory. Tell her it is her duty to keep them, and to bring 
them forth when you require. She has the capacities of a 
faithful servant, and possibly the dispositions of an idle one. 
But you have the power of enforcing obedience, and of over- 
coming her infirmities. 

11. To facilitate the management of memory, it is well to 
keep in view that her office is threefold. Her first efibrt is to 
receive knowledge ; her second, to retain it ; her last, to bring 
it forth, when it is needed. The first act is solitary, the 
sUence of fixed attention. The next is also sacred to herself 
and her ruling power, and consists in frequent, thorough exam- 
inationL of the state and order of the things committed to her. 

12* The third act is social, rendering her treasures availa^ 
ble to the good of others. Daily intercourse with a cultivated 
mind, is the best method to rivet, refine and polish the hoarded 
gems of knowledge. Conversation with intelligent men, is 
eminently serviceable. 

13. For afler all our exultation on the advancing state of 
female education, with the other sex will be found the wealth 
of classical knowledge* and profound wisdom. If you have a 
parent, or older friend, who will at the close of each day 
kindly listen to what you have read, and help to fix in your 
memory the portions most worthy of regard, count it a privi- 
lege of no common value, and embrace it with sincere grad- 
tude. 



a CbMical knowledge; a knowledge of the Greek and LaUn authors. Itmaj aba 
Dtaa a knowledge of itandard aathoi* In geneiaL 
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LESSON XIII. 

RULES FOB THE ATTAINMEITT OF KHOfWLBDOX* 

WATia. 

1. Deeflt impress jour nund with the Tast hnportaDce dt 
a sound judgment^ and the rich and inestimahle advantage of 
right reasoning. Beview the instances of your own miscon* 
duct in life, and observe how manjr folUes and sorrows yo« 
would have escaped, if from your early years you had taken 
duepa^ns to judge rightly concerning persons, times, and things. 
This wUl awaken you to the work of improving yoiir reason- 
ing powers, and of seizing every opportunity and advantage 
for this end. 

2. Take a wide survey now and .then of the unlijouted re^ 
gions of learning. Let your meditations run over the names 
of all the sciences, with their numerous brandlings, and par* 
ticular themes of knowledge, and then reflect with how few 
of them you are acquainted. The most learned of mortals 
will never find occasion to act over again what is &bled of 
Alexander^ the Great ; that when he had conquered what was 
called the Eastern world, he wept for want of more worlds to 
conquer. The worlds of science are innumerable and end- 
less. 

3. Bead the accounts of those vast treasures of knowledge, 
which some of the dead have possessed, and some of the liv- 
ing do possess, and be astonished at the almost incredible ad- 
vances that have been made in science. Acquaint yourself 
with some persons of great learning, that, by comparing your- 
self with them, you may acquire a just opinion of your own 
attainments, and be animated with a generous and laudable 
emulation to equal, or exceed them. But remember, if upon 
a few superficial acquirements you value and exalt yourself, 
as though you were already learned, you are thereby erecting 
an impassable barrier against aU improvement. 

4. Presume not too much upon a bright genius, a ready wit 

a Alaxan'der the 6i?eat ; a Grecian general of great talents but corrupt morals. 
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and good parts ; for these without labor and study wUl never 
make a man of knowledge and wisdom. Persons of a gay 
and vigorous fancy have oflen fallen into this mistake. They 
have been acknowledged to shine in an assembly, and sparkle 
in a discourse upon common topics, and therefore have resolv- 
ed to abandon reading and study ; but when they had lost 
their vivacity of animal nature and youth, they became stupid 
and sottish, even to contempt and ridicule. It is meditation, 
and studious thought, that gives good sense even to the best 
genius. 

5. Exercise your reason and judgment upon all you read; 
for if your learning be a mere accumulation of what others 
have written, without a due penetration into the meaning, and 
a judicious choice and determination of your own sentiments, 
your head has little better title to true knowledge, than the 
shelves of your library. 

6. Do not be suddenly taken upon the surfaces of things, 
or with mere appearances, for this will fill the mind with 
errors and prejudices, and give it an ill habit of thinking ; but 
penetrate into the depth of matters as far as your time and 
circumstances will allow. 

7. Once a day, especially in the early years of life and 
study, examine what new ideas you have gained, and what 
advances you have made in any part of knowledge, and let no 
day if possible pass away without some intellectual gain. It 
was a sacred rule among the Pythagoreans," that they should 
every evening run thrice over the actions and affairs of the 
day, and examine what their conduct had been, what they had 
done, and what they had neglected; assured that, by this 
method, they would make a rapid progress in the path of 
knowledge and virtue. 



a F3r-thag^-n«w ; tht fcUoirari of fjrtbag'ona, a ChecSan phUoaophar. 
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LESSON XIV. 

ON THE STUDY OP HISTOBT. 

1. The advantages found in history seem to be of three 
kinds ; it amuses the fancy, improves the understanding, and 
strengthens virtue. In reality, what entertainment is theia 
more agreeable to the mind than to be transported into the 
remotest ages of the world, and to observe human society, in 
its infancy, making the first faint essays toward the arts and 
sciences ? 

2. What is more pleasant than to see the policy of govern- 
ment and the civility of conversation refining by degrees, and 
every thing that is ornamental to human life, advancing toward 
its perfection ? than to mark the rise, progress, declension, and 
final extinction of the most fiourishing empires ; the virtues 
which contribute to their greatness, and the vices which drew 
on their ruin ? 

3. In short, to see aU the human race, from the beginning 
of time, pass as it were in review before us, appearing in their 
true colors, without any of those disguises which, during their 
life time, so much perplex the judgment of the beholders, 
what spectacle can be imagined so magnificent, so various, so 
interesting ? 

4. What amusement, either of the senses or imaginaiion, 
can be compared with it ? Shall those trifling pastimes, which 
engross so much of our time, be preferred as more satisfactory 
and more fit to engage our attention ? How perveree must 
tliat taste be, which is capable of -so wrong a choice of pleas^ 
ures? 

5. But history is a most improving part of knowledge, as 
^ ell as an agreeable amusement ; and, indeed, a great part of 
what we commonly call erudition, and value so highly, is noth- 
ing but an acquaintance with historical facts. An extensive 
knowledge of this kind, belongs to men of letters ; but I must 
think it an unpardonable ignorance in persons of whatever 
sex or condition, not to be acquainted with the history of their 
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own country, along with the histories of ancient Greece" and 
Borne. 

6. I mnst add, that history is not only a valuable part of 
knowledge, but opens the door to many other parts of knowl- 
edge, and affords materials to most of the seienoes. And, m- 
deed, if we Gcmsider the sh^iness of human life, and our lim^ 
ited knowledge even of what passes in our own time, we 
must be sensible, that we should be forever children in under- 
standing, were it not for this invention which extends our ex- 
perience to all past ages, and to the most distant nations $ 
making them contribute as much to our improvement in wis- 
dom as if they had actually lain under our observation. 

7. A man acquainted with Mstory, may, in some respect, be 
said to have lived from the beginning ci the world, and to have 
been making continual additions to his stock of knowledge in 
every century. There is also an advantage in that knowledge 
which is acquired by history, above what is learned by the 
practice of the world, that it brings us acquainted with human 
affairs, without diminishing in the least from the most delicate 
sentiments of virtue. 

8. And, to tell the truth, I scarcely know any study or oc- 
cupation so unexceptionable as history in this particular. 
Poets can paint virtue in the most charming colors ; but as 
they address themselves entirely to the passions, they often be- 
come advocates for vice. Even philosophers are apt to bewil- 
der themselves in the subtilty of their speculations ; and we 
have seen some go so far as to deny the reality of all moral 
distinction.*' 

9. But I think it a remark worthy the attention of the 
speculative reader, that the historians have been, almost with- 
out exception, the true friends of virtue, and have always rep- 
resented it in its proper colors, however they may have erred 
in their judgments about particular persons. Nor is this com- 
bination of historians in favor of virtue, at all di£lcult to b« 
accounted for. 

a Ancient Greece comprised all of modem Greece, and a large part of Tarfcef lb Europe. 
b Moral distinctba ; the distinctk>n of right and vnotig, of merit and dedaarit. 
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10. When a man of business enters into life and action, he 
is more apt to consider the characters of men as they have 
relation to his interest, than as they stand in themselves, and 
has his judgment warped on every occasion by the violence 
of his passion. When a philosopher contemplates charactera 
and manners in his closet, the general abstract view of the 
objects, leaves the mind so cold and unmoved, that the . senti* 
ments of nature have no room to play, as he scarcely feels the 
difference betwixt vice and virtue. 

11. History keeps in a just medium betwixt these extremes, 
and places the objects in their true point of view. The wri- 
ters of history, as well as the readers, are sufficiently inter- 
ested in the characters and events, to have a lively sentiment 
of blame or praise ; and, at the same time, have no particular 
interest or concern to pervert their judgment. 



LESSON XV. 

ANCIENT ROME — POMPEH** 

1. '<! REPOSED my weary pilgrim-limbs at last in Rome. 
Home ! once the center of the world, through which its des- 
tiny vibi'ated, like the crimson gush of man's existence in the 
human heart ! How fallen now ! how sad, how desolate, how 
weak, how ruined ! Yet who can stand in the hallowed spot 
of Rome's ancient power and grandeur, but with silent awe 
and wonder ! 

2. Rome is great and powerful still ; but the pasteboard 
show of marshaled monks and gilded priests adds nothing to 
her greatness, and augments not her grandeur. She is great 
in ruin ! great in the glorious achievements of another age. 
Her power and influence among the kingdoms and principali- 
ties of the world, have long since passed away ; and her scep- 
ter has been broken. 

3. But still, all nations must and do go there, to, bend before 
the altar <^ genius, and to pay a willing homage to her treas- 

a Pompeii (Pbm-pt'-yl) an ancient cttj of Itidy overwhelmed bjan erapUoo of iba 
Tolcanlc raoonuin Veenyiui. 
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iires of art There are the deathless tints, the immortal 
touches of Michael Angelo's* gigantic hand ; there too, are the 
divine and angelic impressions of Raphael ;** there, but why 
should I attempt an enumeration of a thousand names, conse- 
crated to genius, and hallowed by antiquity, whose glorious 
works so richly adorn the Eternal City V" They are known 
to all, but not by all appreciated. 

4. I looked down from the brink of the deep crater's mouth 
into the black and fiery bosom of Vesuvius, where the raging 
fames, old as time itself, have maddened into fury and awful 
storms of molten anger, burying fair cities deep beneath their 
glowing wrath ! What a scene I I turned my eyes upon the 
fair blue waters, so sweetly spread at the base, like the smooth 
surface of a burnished shield, flashing back the rays of the 
sun in all the glory' that he sends them. 

5. It was a lovely day in spring, when the flowers were 
young and bursting into blossom, diflusing their perfumes over 
the gay embellished, vine-clad hills. The bay of Naples then 
reposed in beauty ; there was no breeze to curl its surface, 
and the warm sun smiled gently upon it O ! how bright the 
prospect over its blue expanse I The city, too, was glorious in 
the thin blue ethereal vapor, lightly tinging the swelling domes 
and lofty spiries of sunny Naples. 

6. I came down &om the mountain, and entered the buried 
cities of the plains. Pompeii and Herculaneum !* once gay 
cities long buried beneath the red crackling fires of the volca- 
no's wrath ! How little do we know of those beings who once 
gaily trod the well-worn pavements of those silent streets ? 

7. They have gone ; and myriads before, too, have stepped 
into the awful crater of eternity I And those cities have slept 
beneath the black cinders of Vesuvius' fires for many centu- 
ries; and now they open their ponderous gates and sealed 
treasures, to the world's astonished gaze ! 



a Michael Angelo (Mi'-ka-el Ao'-jel-o;) an Italian painter and designing architect, 
b B&'-pha-el; an Italian painter mihsequent to Angelo. c Eternal City ; another name 
for Rome, d Her-ca-W-ne-iun; an ancient citj of Italy orerwhdnMd bj an eraptkm 
ofVemrioiL 
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LESSON XVI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

1. And lo, a voice from Italj I It comes like the stirring 
of the hreeze upon the mountains ! It floats in majesty like 
the echo of the thunder ! It hreathes solemnity like a sound 
from the tombs ! Let the nations hearken ; for the slumber 
of ages is broken, and the buried voice of antiquity speaks 
again from the gray ruins of Pompeii 

2. Roll back the tide of eighteen hundred years. At the 
foot of the vine-clad Vesuvius stands a royal city ; the stately 
Roman walks its lordly streets, or banquets in the palaces of 
its splendor. The bustle of busied thousands is there ; you 
may hear it along the thronged quays ; it rises from the am- 
phitheater and the forum. It is the home of luxury, of gaiety 
and of joy. There toged* royalty drowns itself in dissipation ; 
the lion roars over the martyred Christian, and the bleeding 
gladiator^ dies at the beck of applauding spectators. It is a 
careless, a dreaming, a devoted city. 

8. There is a blackness in the horizon, and the earthquake 
is rioting in the bowels of the mountain ! Hark ! a roar, a 
crash ! and the very foundations of the eternal hills are belch- 
ed forth in a sea of fire ! Woe for that fated city ! The tor- 
rent comes surging like the mad ocean ; it boils above wall and 
tower, palace and fountain, and Pompeii is a city of tombs ! 

4. Ages roll on ; silence, darkness and desolation are in the 
halls of buried grandeur. The forum is voiceless, and the 
pompous mansions are tenanted by skeletons ! Lo ! other 
generations live above the dust of long lost glory, and the 
slumber of the dreamless city is forgotten. 

5. Pompeii beholds a resurrection ! As summoned by the 
blast of the first trumpet, she hath shaken from her beauty 
the ashes of centuries and once more looks forth upon the 
world, sullied and somber, but interesting stilL Again upon 
her arches, her courts and her colonnades, the sun lingers in 

a Dressed in a gowa. b Gladiatorial shows were a common amusement for the people 
•f Pompeii, in which the combaiante fought till one or both were slain. 
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splendor, but not as erst, when the reflected luster from her 
marbles dazzled like the glory of his own true beam. 

6. There, in their gloomy boldness, stand her palaces, but 
the song of carousal is hushed forever. You may behold the 
places of her fountains, but you will hear no murmur; they 
are as the water courses of the desert There too, are her 
gardens, but the barrenness of long antiquity is theirs. You 
may stand in her amphitheater, and you shall read utter des- 
olation on its bare and dilapidated walls. 

7. Pompeii! moldering relict of a former world I Strange 
redemption from the sepulcher ! How vivid are the classic 
memories that cluster around thee I Thy loneliness is rife 
with tongues ; for the shadows of the mighty are thy sojourn- 
ers ! Man walks thy desolated and forsaken streets, and is 
lost in his dreams of other days. 

8. He converses with the genius of the past, and the Ro- 
man stands as freshly recalled as before the billow of lava had 
stiffened above him. A Pliny,* a Sallust,** a Trajan,* are in his 
musing, and he visits their very homes. Venerable and eter- 
nal city ! The storied urn to a nation's memory ! A disen- 
tombed and risen witness for the dead ! Every stone of thee 
is (Consecrated and immortal. Rome was ; Thebes'* was ; Sparta^ 
was ; thou wast, and art still. No Goth or Vandal' thundered 
at thy gates or reveled in thy spoil. 

9. Man marred not thy magnificence. Thou wert scathed 
by the finger of Him, who alone knew the depths of thy 
violence and crime. Babylon of Italy! thy doom was not 
revealed to thee. No prophet was there, when thy towers were 
tottering and the ashy darkness obscured thy horizon, to 
construe the warning. The wrath of God was upon thee heav- 
ily ; in the volcano was the "hiding of his power," and like 
thine ancient sisters of the plain, thy judgment was sealed in 
fire. 



a Pttn'-7 ; a celebrated Roman naturalist and philosopher, b Sftl'-lust ; a Roman hlst^^ 
risn. c Tr&-jan ; a Roman emperor, d Thebes (Thebz); a vast ancient city whose ruiiw 
are in in the southern part of modem Egypt e Spw'-ta; an ancient city, siiaaiad in tha 
■ontbem pan of modem Greece, f The Vandais were an ancient people who lirad ia the 
Donh part of Oermany. 
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LESSON XVII. 

HEnCULANEUM. 

1. A GREAT city, situated amidst all that nature could cre- 
ate of beauty and of profusion, or art collect of science and 
magnificence, the growth of many ages, the residence of en- 
lightened multitudes, the scene of splendor, and festivity, and 
happiness, in one moment withered as by a spell ; its palaces, 
its streets, its temples, its gardens, "glowing with eternal 
spring," and its inhabitants in the full enjoyment of all life's 
blessings, obliterated from their very place in creation — not 
by war, or famine, or disease, or any of the natural causes of 
destruction to which earth had been accustomed, but in a sin- 
gle night, as if by magic, and amid the conflagration, as it 
were of nature itself, presented a subject, on which the wildest 
imagination might grow wealy without even equalling the grand 
and terrible reality. 

2. The eruption of Vesuvius, by which Herculaneum and 
Pompeii' were overwhelmed, has been chiefly described to us 
in the letters of Pliny** the Younger to Tacitus,' giving an ac- 
count of his uncle's fate, and the situation of the writer and 
his mother. The elder Pliny had just returned from the bath 
and had retired to his study, when a small speck or cloud, 
which seemed to ascend from Mount Vesuvius, attracted his 
attention. This cloud gradually increased, and at length as- 
sumed the shape of a pine tree, the trunk, of earth and vapor, 
and the leaves, "red cinders." 

3. Pliny ordered his galley, and urged by his philosophic 
spirit, went forward to inspect the phenomenon. In a short 
time, however, philosophy gave way to humanity, and he zeal- 
ously and adventurously employed his galley in saving the in- 
habitants of the various beautiful villas which studded that 
enchanting coast. Among others, he went to the assistance 
of his friend Pomponianus,*' who was then at Stabise.* 

a These cities were oyerwhelmed in A. D. 79, and opened, the fornier in A. I). 1713, and 
the latter in 1748; having been buried more than sixteen hundred years, b Pliny tlie 
Tounger; a statesman and oratcr, nephew of Pliny the Elder, c Tacitus ; a Roman 
hiaUMian. d Pom-po-ni-i-nus ; a Roman of no great distinction, e Sta^bie; fUk «n 
cleat city of some note, situated near mount VaovTias in Italy. 

10 
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4. The storm of fire, and the tempest of the earth, increafl* 
ed ; and the wretched inhabitants were obliged, by the contin- 
ua] rocking of their houses, to rush out into the fields with 
pillows tied down by napkins upon their heads, as their sole 
defence against the shower of stones which fell on them. 
This, in the course of nature, was in the middle of the day ; 
but a deeper darkness than that of a winter night had closed 
around the ill-fated inmates of Herculaneum. This artificial 
darkness continued for three days and nights, and when, at 
length, the sun again appeared over the spot where Hercula- 
neum stood, his rays fell upon an ocean of lava! 

5. There was neither tree nor shrub, nor field, nor house, 
nor living creature ; nor visible remnant of what human hands 
had reared ; there was nothing to be seen, but one black ex- 
tended surface still streaming with mephitic vapor, and heav- 
ed into calcined waves by the operation of fire and the undu- 
lations of the earthquake ! Fliny was found dead upon the 
seashore, stretched upon a cloth which had been spread for 
him, where it was conjectured he had perished early, his cor- 
pulent and apoplectic habit rendering him an easy prey to the 
Bofibcating atmosphere. 



LESSON XVIII. 

BCENE^ IN THE BURNING OF BOME BY NEBO.*" 

CROLT. 

1. Still we spurred on, but our jaded horses at length sunk 
under us ; and leaving them to find their way into the fields, 
we struggled forward on foot The air had hitherto been 
calm, but now, gusts began to rise, thunder growled, and the 
signs of tempest thickened on. We gained an untouched 
quarter of the city, and had explored our weary passage up 
to the gates of a large patrician palace, when we were start- 
led by a broad sheet of fiame rushing through the sky. The 
storm was come in its rage. 



a An imaginary description of wbat maj have taken {dace at the bumbg of 
H Nero; a Roman emperor of great CDielty. 
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2. The range of public magazines of wood, cordage, tar, and 
oil, in the valley between the Coelian* and Palatine hills, had 
at length been involved in the conflagration. All that we had 
seen before was darkness to the fierce splendor of this burning* 
The tempest tore off the roofs, and swept them like floating 
islands of fire through the sky. The most distant quarters on 
which they fell were instantly wrapped in flame. One broad 
mass, whirling from an immense height, broke upon the pal- 
ace before us. 

8. A cry of terror was heard within ; the gates were flung 
open, and a crowd of domestics and persons of both sexes, at- 
tired for a banquet, poured out into the streets. The palace 
was wrapped in flames. My guide then, for the first time, lost 
his self-possession. He staggered towards me with the ap- 
pearance of a man who had received a spea]>head in his bo- 
som. I caught him before he fell ; but his head sunk, his 
knees bent under him, and his white lips quivered with unin- 
telligible sounds. I could distinguish only the words "gone, 
gone forever !*' 

4. The flame had already seized upon the principal floors 
of the palace ; and the volumes of smoke that poured through 
every window and entrance, rendered the attempt to save 
those still within, a work of extreme hazard. But ladders 
were rapidly placed, ropes were flung, and the activity of the 
attendants and retainers was boldly exerted, till all were pre- 
sumed to have been saved, and the building was lefl to bum. 

5. My overwhelmed guide was lying on the ground, when a 
sudden scream was heard, and a figure, in the robes and with 
the rosy crown of the banquet, strange contrast to her fearful 
situation, was seen flying from window to window in the up- 
per part of the mansion. It was supposed that she had faint- 
ed in the first terror, and been forgotten. The height, the 
fierceness of the flame, which now completely mastered resis- 
tance, the volumes of smoke that suffocated every man who 
approached, made the chance of saving this unfortunate being 
utterly desperate in the opinion of the multitude^ 

a OoBliaa bin (!Se'-l»«Oioi» of tbeMvm hills on which Borne wutxai^ 
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6. My spirits shuddered at the horrors of this desertion. I 
looked round at my companion ; he was kneeling in helpless 
agony, with his hands litled up to heaven. Another scream, 
wilder than ever, pierced my senses. I seized an ax from one 
of the domestics, caught a ladder from another, and in a par- 
oxysm of hope, fear, and pity, scaled the burning wall. 
A shout from below followed me. I entered at the first win- 
dow that I could reach. All before me was cloud. I rushed 
on, struggled, stumbled over furniture and fragments of aU 
kinds, fell, rose again, found myself trampling upon precious 
things, plate and crystal, and still, ax in hand, forced my way. 

7. I at length reached the banqueting-room. The figure 
had vanished. A strange superstition of childhood, a thought 
that I might have been lured by some spirit of evil into the 
place of ruin, suddenly came over me. I stopped to gather 
my faculties. I leaned against one of the pillars ; it was hot ; 
the fioor shook and crackled under my tread, the walls heav- 
ed, the fiame hissed below, and over head roared the whirl- 
wind, and burst the thunder-peal. 

8. My brain was fevered. The immense golden lamps still 
burning ; the long tables disordered, yet glittering with the 
costly ornaments of patrician luxury ; the scattered Tyrian* 
couches ; the scarlet canopy that covered the whole range of 
the tables, and gave the hall the aspect of an imperial parvil- 
ion partially torn down in the confusion of the flight, all assum- 
ed to me a horrid and bewildered splendor. The smoke was 
already rising through the crevices of the floor ; the smell of 
flame was on my robes ; a huge volume of yellow vapor slow- 
ly wreathed and arched round the chair at the head of the 
banquet. 

9. I could have imagined a fearful lord of the feast under 
that cloudy veil ! Eveiy thing round me was marked with 
preternatural fear, magnificence and ruin. A low groan broke 
my reverie. I heard the voice of one in despair. I heard 
the broken words, "O, bitter fruit of disobedience I O, my 
mother, shall I never see your face again ? For one crime I 

~ 'Ni'-t.tn ; ntatiDg to Tyro; puple. Tli»Tyrlaiii exeaDed In dyeing porpto. 
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am doomed. Eternal mercy, let mj crime be washed away ; 
let my spirit ascend pure. Parewell mother, sister, father, 
husband." With the last word I heard a fall, as if the spirit 
had left the body. 

10. I sprang towards the sound ; I met but the solid wall. 
"Horrible illusion,"* I cried, <<am I mad, or the victim of the 
pow«x« of darknet^ ?" I tore aWay the hangings ; a door was 
before me. I burst it through with a blow of the ax, and saw 
stretched on the flocM*, and msensible, ^akftae l^ I caught my 
child in my lann ; I bathed her forehead with my tears ; I 
besought her to look up, to give some sign of life, to hear the 
IbU forgiveness of my breaking heart. She looked not, 
answered not, breathed not 

11. To make a last eff<Ht for her life, I carried her into the 
banquet-room.' But the fire had forced its way there ; the 
wind, bursting in, had carried the flame through the long 
galleries $ and flashes and spires of lurid light, already darting 
through the doors, gave fearM evidence that the last stone of 
the palace must soon go down. I bore my unhappy daughter 
towards the window ; but the height was deadly ; no gesture 
could be seen through the piles of smoke ; the help of man 
was in vain. To my increased misery, the current of air 
revived Salome at the instant when I hoped thatj by insensi- 
bility, she would escape the final pang. 

12. She breathed, stood, and opening her eyes, fixed on me 
the vacant stare of one scarcely aroused from sleep. Still 
clasped in my arms, she gazed again ; but my wild face covered 
with dust, my half-burnt hair, the ax gleaming in my hand 
terrified her ; she uttered a scream, and darted away from me 
headlong into the center of the burning. I rushed after her, 
calling on her name. A column of fire shot up between us ; 
I felt the floor sink ; all was then sufibcation ; I struggled and 
fell 



ft lUu'rion; deception, UoiXuj, b Sa-l</-me. c Banquet-room j a room fof witertthi. 
ment or feaMlng. 
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LESSON XIX. 

NIGHT IN EDEN.* 
MBS. EYANS. 

1. TwAS moonlight in Eden ! Such moonlight, I ween,* 
As never again on this earth shall be seen ; 

So soft fell the radiance, so wondrously blue 

Was the sky, with its star-enthroned angels in view ! 

2. How bright was the bower where the fair-fingered Eve^ 
The blossoming garlands delighted to weave ; 

While the rose caught its blush from her cheek's living dye, 
And the violet its hue from her love-lighted eye. 

3. There lulled by the murmurs of musical streams. 
And charmed by the rainbow-winged spirit of dreams, 
The eyes softly closed that so soon were to weep. 
Our parents reposed in a bliss-haunted sleep. 

4. But other forms gazed on the grandeur of night. 
And beings celestial grew glad at the sight ; 

All warm from the glow of their amber-hued skies. 
How strange seemed the shadows of earth to their eyes I 

5. There, azure-robed Beauty, with rapture-lit smile, 
Her golden wings folded, reclined for a while ; 

And the Seraph of Melody breathed but a word. 
Then listened entranced at the echoes she heard. 

6. From mountain and forest an organ-like tone ; 
From hill-top and valley a mellower one ; 
Stream, fountain, and fall, whispered low to the sod, 
For the word that she spoke was the name of our God ! 



a The g&rden of Eden in which Adam and Ere were placed, is supposed to hare been 
on the riyer Euphrates, a little north of the Persian gulf, b Ween ; think, fancy. 
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7. "With blashes like Eden's own rose in its bloom, 
xler censer* slow wafting ambrosial^ perfume, 
With softrveiling tresses of sunny-hued hair, 

The spirit of fragrance breathed sweet on the air. 

8. Then first on the ears of the angels of light, 
Rose the singing of birds that enchanted the night; 
For the breezes are minstrels in Heaven, they say. 
And the leaves and the flowers have a musical play. 

9. Each form of creation with joy was surveyed. 
From the gentle gazelle*" to the kings of the glade ; 
And lily-crowned Innocence gazed in the eyes 

Of the thunder-voiced Hon, with smiling surprise. 

10. All night, as if stars were deserting their posts. 
The heavens were bright with the swift-coming hosts I 
While the sentinel mountains, in garments of green. 
With glory-decked foreheads, like monarchs were seen. 

11. O Eden, fair Eden ! where now is thy bloom ? 
And where are the pure ones that wept o'er thy doom ? 
Their plumes never lighten our shadowy skies. 

Their voices no more on earth's breezes arise. 

12. But joy for the faith that is strong in its powers, 
A fairer and better land yet shall be ours ; 

When Sin shall be vanquished, and Death yield his prey, 
And earth with her nations Jehovah obey. 

13. Then, nobler than Adam, more charming than Eve, 
Tlie Son of the Highest his palace shall leave ; 

While the saints who adored Him arise from the tomb, 
At the triumph-strain, telling "His Kingdom is come !" 



a Cen'-ser; a veasel in whlchinceMe is burned, b Am.bK/-fli-alj fiagrant. 6 GazeUe; 
a amall tpecies of antalope. 
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LESSON XX. 

WESTMINSTER ABBET.' 

LESTER. 

1. One sees in "Westminster Abbey almost as much as he 
would have seen bad he lived in England for a thousand years^ 
If a great person has died, or a great deed been done in this 
island for centuries, they have brought some memento and 
placed it within these walls. Here we read the story of the 
virtues and the crimes of England's great men ; here we find 
their monuments, their escutcheons,** and their ashes. 

2. In different ages, and from different scenes of action, 
England's kings have come to these solemn cloisters at last, to 
forget in the deep slumber of the grave, the troubles, the follies 
and the guilt oi the life just ended. No one of them, as he 
went to his sepulchre, stopped to listen to the clamors that 
swelled behind him ; ta the contentions of fierce and eager 
aspirants to his vacant throne. 

8. Henry Seventh's* chapel is called "the wonder of the 
world." It stands at the east end of the Abbey, and is so 
neatly joined to it that it seems to be part of the main edifice. 
It is adorned with sixteen Gothic towers beautifully orna- 
mented, and jutting from the building in different angles. It 
is built on the plan of a cathedral, with a nave and side 
aisles. The entrance to this chapel is through curiously 
wrought, ponderous gates of brass. The lofty ceiling is 
worked into an astonishing variety of designs, and you 
may imagine my surprise when I was told that it was all 
wrought in solid stone. A celebrated French architect after- 
ward told me that one man could not complete the work upon 
that ceiling in less time than a thousand years. 

4. But they are not all of royal or noble blood that rest 
here. Greater Englishmen than English kings,have a name 



a West'-miihster Abbey ; « burial place in London fat the UlnstrioiM dead, b EKutch'. 
eoD8 ; shielda or coats of arma. c Henry Seventh ; the first king of Englaod of the race 
of Tudor. 
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and a grave within these solemn chambers. Bucklers, hel- 
mets, and broadswords are spread over the tomb of the bold 
baron ; the cross and the crosier* mark the sepulcher of some 
pious bishop ; and over this tomb are banners, streamers and 
all the insigma** of naval triumph, doing honor to some cap- 
tain of the sea, who is here alike forgetful of the roar of the 
battle and the terrors of the wreck. 

5. As you pass along those aisles whose silence is unbroken 
save by your own footfall, and read the quaint epitaph of 
heroes of olden time, insensibly will the impression steal 
over the ima^nation that it was but yesiterday that all these 
dead were alive, and you, a stranger from the far future, have 
been carried back to the days of ancient chivalry to converse 
with walking shadows ; to think of the present as though it. 
were a prophecy, a dream, or a hope, and of the past as 
though it were a reality. 

6. And yet speak to that suit of armor which seems now to 
threaten as it once did in battle, it returns no answer ; the 
voice is still, that once spoke through those iron jaws, and the 
cold moisture which gathers on its rusted face seems like tears 
shed over the hero who once wore it ' 

7. When the mind is full of thoughts suggested by these relics 
of antiquity, and the heart full of emotions ; when the images 
of great men who have long flitted around the fancy appear, 
and we see before us the very sword they once used in battle, 
^nd the very banner that once floated over them, there is no 
room left for other thought ; we can not contemplate modern 
times or our own existence. 

8. While we are lingering in a place where England has 
preserved all that she could of the great and the virtuous, a 
place of which we have read and thought from childhood, and 
around which so many bright recollections cluster, what mar- 
vel if hours on hours steal away, ere we wake from the strong 
illusion. 

ft Gn/sier; a biahop's ataff with a croM on It. b Inaig'nia ; badges or markiof diitlne. 
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LESSON XXI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONTINUED, 

1. The day had passed away as a night of rich dreams 
goes by, and we were unconscious how long we had been 
strolling around the walls, until the evening light began to 
stream in more and more feebly through the lofty stained 
windows, and a deeper gloom settled upon every part of the 
Abbey. And when increasing darkness had spread through 
aJl the cloisters, chapels, and passages, a more solemn and 
mysterious gloom, I could not but ask, what is night, deep, 
dark night, without moon, star, or taper, around these silent 
poets, barons, priests, sages, heroes, and kings ? 

2. Is never a sigh heard to come forth from these damp 
tombs ? a shout from some sleeping warrior ? Might we nor 
hear from some part of the Abbey a faint voice as if it came 
from "spirit land ?" No ! these dead do never waken or walk ; 
the battle-ax has fallen from the strong hand of the Saxon 
and the Norman, and they rest in stillness together. Genius, 
which lived in sorrow and died in want, here sleeps as proudly 
as royalty. All is silence ; but here "silence is greater than 
speech." 

3. This is the great treasure-house of England. If every 
record on earth besides were blotted out, and the memory , of 
the living should fade away, the stranger could still in "West- 
minster Abbey write the history of the past ; for England's 
records are here ; from the rude and bloody escutcheons of 
the ancient Briton to the ensigns of Norman chivalry, and 
from these to admiralty stars and civic honors. The changes 
which civilization has made in its progress through the world, 
have left their impressions upon these stones and marbles. 

4. On the monument where each great man rests, his age 
has uttered its language; and among such numbers of the 
dead there is the language of many ages. England speakf 
from its barbarity, its revolutions, ^ and its newest civilization 
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Each generation has laid some of its illustrious ones here, and 
it is no wonder that there is not a spot to which an English- 
man turns his eyes with so much pride as to Westminster ; 
nor a spot which the traveler so well loves to visit 

5. One cannot but feel both gratitude and indignation here ; 
gratitude for every noble effort in behalf of humanity, civili- 
zation, liberty, and truth, made by these sleepers ; indignation 
at every base deed, every effort to quench the light of science 
or destroy freedom of thought ; every outrage inflicted upon 
man ; and every blow aimed against liberty by the oppressors 
of the race. 

6. There is not a great author here who did not write for 
us ; not a man of science who did not investigate truth for us ; 
we have received advantage from every hour of toil that ever 
made these good and great men weary. A wanderer from 
the most distant and barbarous nation on earth cannot come 
here without finding the graves of his benefactors. 

7. Those who love science and truth, and long for the day 
when perfect freedom of thought and action shall be the com- 
mon heritage of man, will feel grateful, as they stand under 
these arches, for all the struggles, and all the trials to enlighten 
and emancipate the world, which the great who here rest from 
their labors have so nobly endured. 

8. And, above all, the scholar who has passed his best 
years in study, will here find the graves of his teachers. He 
has long worshiped their genius ; he has gathered inspira- 
tion and truth from their writings ; they have made his solitary 
hours, which to other men are a dreary waste, like the magi- 
cal gardens of Armida,* "whose enchantments arose amid 
solitude, and whose solitude was every where among those 
enchantments." The scholar may wish to shed his tears alone, 
but he cannot stand by the graves of his masters in Westmin- 
ster Abbey without weeping ; -^ they are tears of love and 
gratitude. 



a Ar-nfl'-da. 
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LESSON XXII. 

THE 8AME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

LESTEB. 

1* Old stractore ! Boimd thy boM form 
Have heaved the crowd, and swept tbe fltociDf 

And centuries roll'd their tide ; 

Yet still thou standest furmlj there^ 

Thy gray old turrets* stem and bare. 

The grave of human pride* 

2. Erect, immovable, sublime, 
As when thou soaredst** in thy prime, 

On the bold Saxon's sight ; 
Thou boldest England's proudest dead, 
From him who there first laid his head, 
"The royal anchoret"'' 

d. Mysterious form, thy old gray wall 
Has seen successive kingdoms fall. 

And felt the mighty beat 
Of Time's deep flood, as thrones, and kings. 
And crowns, and all earth's proudest things, 

It scattered at thy feet. 

4. 'Tis vanished I "like a morning cloud," — 
The throne, the king, the shouting crowd, 

And here I stand alone ; 
And like the ocean's solemn roar 
Upon some distant, desert shore, 

A low, perpetual moan. 

5. 1 seem to hear the steady beat 
Of century-waves around my feet, 

As generations viewt. 
Are borne unto the dim-seen strand 
Of that untrodden, silent land, 

That covers all the past. 

ft Tox'nu; noaU towen. b Thte word ■faonkl be pronouocad in two lyUablM < 
ftCeoont of thft mMunira. c Anch-or-et ; « hftnnlt, a neluM. 
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. Here too ar^ slumbering, side by side. 
Like brother warriors true and tried^ 

Two stem and haughtj foes ; 
Their stprmy hearts are still ; the tongue, 
On which enraptured thousands hui\gy 

Is hush'd in long repose. 



LESSON XXIII. 

LIFE IN SWEDEN. 

LONGF£LLOW. 

1. Life in Sweden is for the most part patriarchal. Almost 
primeval simplidly reigns over this northern land, almost 
primeval solitude and stillness. You pass out from the gate 
of the city, and, as if by magic, the scene changes to a wild, 
woodland landscape. Aroimd you are forests of fit Oyer 
head hang the long, fan-like branches, trailing with moss, and 
heavy with red and blue cones. 

2. Under ^t is a carpet of yellow leaves ; and the air is 
warm and balmy. On a wooden bridge you cross a little silver 
stream. Anon you come forth into a pleasant and sunny land 
of farms. Wooden fences divide the adjoining fields. Across 
the road are gates, which are opened for you by troops of chil- 
dren. The peasants take off their hats as you pass. You 
sneeze, and they cry, God bless you. The houses in the 
villages and smaller cities are all built of hewn timber, and 
for the most part painted red. 

3. The floors of the taverns are strewn with the fragrant 
tips of fir boughs. In many villages there are no taverns, and 
the peasants take turns in receiving travelers. The thrifty 
housewife shows you into the best chamber, the waUs of wjtiioh 
are hung round with rude pictures from the Bible ; SMid brings 
you her heavy silver spoons wherewith to dip the curdled milk 
from the pan. 

4. You have oaten cakes baked some months before; or 
bread with anise seed and coriander in it, and perhaps a little 

11 
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pine bark. Meanwliile the sturdy husband has brought his 
horses from the plow, and harnessed them to your carriage. 
Solitary travelers come and go in uncouth one-horse chaises. 
Most of them have pipes in their mouths, and liangihg around 
their necks in front, a leathern wallet, wherein they carry 
tobacco. 

5. You meet, also, groups of peasant women, traveling 
homeward, or city-ward, in pursuit of work. They walk bare- 
foot, carrying in their hands their shoes, which have high 
heels under the hollow of the foot, and soles of birch bark. 
Frequent, too> are the village churches, standing by the road- 
side, each in its own little garden of Gethsemane.' 

6. In the parish register great events are doubtless record- 
ed. Some old king was christened or buried in that church ; 
and a little sexton, with a great rusty key, shows you the bap- 
tismal font, or the coffin. In the church-yard are a few 
flowers, and much green grass ; and daily the shadow of the 
church spire, wiUi its long tapering finger, counts the tombs, 
thus representing an index of human life, on which the hours 
and minutes are the graves of men. 

7. The stones are flat, and large, and low, and perhaps 
sunken, like the roofs of old houses. On some are armorial 
bearings ; on others only the initials of the poor tenants, with 
a date, as on the roofs of Dutch cottag^>s. They all sleep 
with their heads to the westward. Each held a lighted taper 
in his hand when he died ; and in his coffii\ were placed his 
little heart-treasures, and a piece of money'' for his last journey .** 

8. Near the church-yard gate stands a pooi rbox, fastened to 
a post by iron bands, and secured by a padlock, with a slop- 
ing wooden roof to keep off the rain. If it be Sunday, the 
peasants sit on the church steps and con their psalm-books. 
Others are coming down the road with their beloved pastor 
who talks to them of holy things from beneath his broad-brim- 
med hat 



a Geth-8em'-a-ne ; a Sciiptural allusion to the retired garden of Gethsemane near JeriK 
■alem, In which Christ prayed before he waa betrayed by Judas, b TUa supentition was 
also common to the ancient Romajos and American Indians, c Journey ; passage from this 
Is aoothsr world of ezistancs. 
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9. He speaks of fields and harvests, and of the parable of 
the sower that went forth to sow. He leads them to the good 
Shepherd, and to the pleasant pastures of the spirit-land. 
He is their patriarch, and, like Melchisedek, both priest and 
king, though he has no other throne than the chulx^ pulpit. 
The women carry psalm-books in their han^, wrapped in silk' 
handkerchiefs^ and Hsten devoutly to the good man's words. 



LESSON XXIV. 

THE SAME SUBJECTj^ 0ONCLI7D£a>. 

LONGFELLOW. 

1. I must not forget the suddenly changing seasons of the 
northern clime. Th.ere is no long and lingering spring unfold* 
ing leaf and blpssoln one by one ; no long and lingering autumn^ 
pompous with many-colored leaves and the glow of Indian 
summers.* But winter and sunmier are wonderful, and pass 
into each other. The quail has hardly ceased piping in the 
com, when winter, from the folds of trailing clouds, sows broad- 
cast over the land, snow, icicles, and rattling hail. 

2. The days wane apace. Ere long the sun hardly rises 
above the horizon, or does not rise at all.** The moon and the 
stars shine through the day ; only, atijoon, they are pale and 
wan, and in the southern sky a red, fiery glow, as of sunset^ 
bums along the horizon, and then goes out And pleasantly 
under the silver moon, and under the silent, solemn stars, ring 
the steel shoes of the skaters on the frozen sea, and voices, and 
the sound of bells. 

8. And now the Northern Lights'^ begin to bum, faintly at 
first, like sunbeams playing in the waters of the blue sea. 
Then a soft crimson glow tinges the heavens. There is a 



a Indian Summer; that yery fine, pleasant season of warm weather that osaally ocean 
in this latitude, near the end of October or the first of November, b To the inhabi- 
UmU north of the Arctic Circle the sun neither rises nor sets ibr a certain time 
e Northern Lights ; that brilliant light seen Ui the north in the colder season, suppoaetf 
to ho occaslonad bj elsctricUjr 
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blufiih on the cbeek of nigbt The eolots come and go ; fmd 
change fiom eiixnflon to gold, from gold to crimBon. 

4. The snow is stained with rosy light Twofold from the 
senith, east and west, flames a fiery sword; and a broad band 
passes athwart the heavens, like a summer sunset Soft pur- 
ple clouds come sailing over the sky, and through their vapory 
folds the winking stars shine white as silver. 

5. With such pomp as this is Merry Christmas ushered in, 
though only a sin^e star* heralded the fir^t Christmas. And 
in memory of that day the Swedish peasants dance on straw; 
and the peasant girls throw straws at liie timbered roof of the 
hall, and for every one that sticks in a crack shall a grooms- 
man come to their wedding. Merry Christmas indeed I 

6. And now the glad, leafy mid-summer, full of blossoms 
and the song of nightingales, is come ! In every village there 
is a May-pole fifty feet high, with wreaths and roses and rib- 
bons streaming in the wind, and a noiseless weathercock on the 
top, to tell the village whence the wind cometh and whither it 
goeth. The sun does not set lill ten o'clock at night ; and the 
children are at play in the streets an hour later. The windows 
and doors are all open, and you may sit and read till midnight 
without a candle. 

7. O how beautiful is the summer night, which is notnigbt» 
but a sunless yet unclouded day, descending 'upon earth with 
dews, and shadows, and refreshing coolness ! How beautiful 
the long, mild twilight, which like a silver clasp unites to-day 
with yesterday ! How beautiful the silent hour, when Morn- 
ing and Evening thus sit together, hand in hand, beneath the 
starless sky of midnight ! 

8. From the church-tower in the public square the bell tolls 
(he hour, with a soft;, musical chime ; and the watchman, whose 
watch-tower is tiie belft'y, blows a blast on his horn, for eadi 
stroke of the hammer, four times, to the four comers of the 

hdSMGDtL 



ft Thft itMr which conductad tfafl wIm m«n to tfafl birth place of Ghriit 
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Ho I watchman ho I 
Twelve is the dock I 
God keep our town . 
From fire and brand 
And hostile hand ! 
Twelve is the dock I 

9. From his swallow's nest in the belftj he ctti see the sua 
all night long ; and farther north, the priest stands al his door 
in the warm midnight, and lights his pipe with a common 
bmning glass/ 



TO SEKKCA LAKE.^ 

1. Ok thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

The wild swan* spreads his snowy sail, 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. ^ 

S. On ihj fair bosom, waveleds stream, 
The dipping paddle echoes far, 
And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 
And bright reflects the polar star. 



3« The waves along thy pebbly shore. 
As blows the north wind, heave their 
And curl around the dashing oar. 
As late the boatman hies him home. 



4u How sweet, at set of sun, to view 
Thy golden mirror spreading wide. 
And see the mist of mantMng blue 

Float round the distant mountain's side' 



a Bamfng glass ; a doableconvez lens, nsed to collect tiM ntTi of tha nift. % 
lake; a beaatiftil lake in New York, c Swan ; an aquatic bird, generallj of a ' 
Wlito cokNTi but aometimas black. 
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5. At midnight hoar, as shines^the moon, 

A sheet of silver spreads below, 
And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 

Light clouds, like wreaths of purest snow. 

6. On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

O I I could ever sweep the oar, 

When early birds at morning wake. 

And evening tells us toil is o'er. 



LESSON XXV. 

L ▲ B O B. 

JUOSON. 

1. The man or woman, who despises the laborer, shows 
a want of common sense, and forgets that every article that is 
used, is the production of more or less labor. The time was, 
when kings and queens stimulated their subjects to labor, by 
example. Queen Mary** had her regular hours of work, and 
had one of her maids of honor read to her, whilst she plied 
the needle. Washington and his lady were examples of 
industry, plainness, frugality and economy. 

2. The necessity imposed on man to labor, is unquestionably 
a great blessing. In those countries, and districts of country^, 
where the greatest amount of labor is requisite to obtain the 
necessaries of life, we find th^ most vigorous, healthy, and 
athletic inhabitants. Where nature has done most for man, 
in providing for his bodily wants, we find him most destitute 
of the solid comforts of Hfe. 

3. Labor in the open air is most condudve to health, and 
agriculture affords the largest share of happiness, because the 
most independent of all professions. To raise, gather, and 

• Qqmd Maiy, probably Maiy Siuart, Queen of Scots. 
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enjoy the fruits of the earth, and attend to flocks and herds, 
were the employments first assigned to man by our great 
Creator. Now, the variety is so' great, that all who will may 
labor in a manner to suit the most fastidious fancy. Immense 
tracts of land are yet uncultivated, our work shops are numer- 
ous, and rapidly increasing, our commerce is courting the 
markets of every climate. 

4. Here, mental labor has an opportunity to expand and 
spread ; and genius here finds a field as broad, more free and 
congenial, than in any other part of the world. All the 
powers of body and mind, physical and intellectual, here, more 
than any where, are put in. the juxtaposition* of mutual 
dependence lipon each other, and are mutually useful to each 
other. 

5. Manual^ labor,, on the one hand, produces food and 
raiment for the body, the increase of wealth, and develops 
the treasures on and in the earth and water. Intellectual 
labor, on the other, discovers the best means, implements, and 
plans for producing these, and makes laws, rules and regula- 
tions, for the protection of person and property, the advance- 
ment of the moral condition of man, and the peace and 
prosperity of each individual, and the aggregate community. 

6. But few are so ignorant, as hot to feel their dependence 
on those around, above, and below them. This feeling of 
mutual dependence produces harmony, increases happiness, 
and promotes social order. All who study their physical* 
organization, must soon discover how helpless man would be 
without a hand; the same reasoning will lead them to 
appreciate the small, as well as the great, in our body politic, 
one of the fundamental principles of a republican government. 

7. Labor also induces men to be better citizens. Idleness 
leads to vice and crime. Indolence is no part of ethics or 
theology, nor is it recommended by pagan or Christian philos- 
ophy, by experience or common sense. Man was made for 



ft JuxUposi'tlon; nearness In place, b Man'ual; performed hf the hand, c Phrs'i- 
cal; pertaining to the body, not mental. 
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aciioDy ''noble, sublime, and god-like action." Let hiM §e^ 
weU to it, tbat he does not thwart the design ci his creatMn^ 
and plunge headl<mg into the ab jss of misery and woe* 



LESSON XXVI. 

HEI9TAL mSCIFUNB. 

TODD. 

1. The human min^ is the brightest display of the power 
and skill of the Infinite Mind with which we are acquainted. 
It is created and placed in this world to be educated for a 
higher state of existence. Here its facslties be^n to unfold, 
and those mighty energies, which are to bear it fwward to 
unending ages, begin to discover themselves* 

2. The object of tr^ning such a mind should be, to enable 
the soul to fulfil her duties well here, and to stand on high 
vantage ground, when she leaves this cradle of her being for 
an eternal existence beyond the grave. There is now and 
then a youth, who, like Ferguson,* can tend sheep in the field, 
and there accurately mark_the position of the stars, with a 
thread and beads, and with his knife construct a watch from 
wood ; but such instances are rare. Most need encourage- 
ment to sustain, instruction to aid, and directions to guide 
them. 

3. The mighty minds which have gone before us, have left 
treasures for our inheritance, and the choicest gold is to be had 
for the digging. How great the dissimilarity between a naked 
Indian, dancing with joy over a new feather for his head-dress, 
and such a mind as that of Newton or o£ Boyle I** And what 
makes the difierence ? 

4. There is mind enough in the savage ; he can almost outdo 
the instinGts of the prey which he hunts ; but his soul is like 



aFer^gmoo; an emineni experimeDtal philosopher and asuooomtr cf ScoUanii. 
b Boyle; a celebrated natural pbUoaopher, born in IrelaiML 
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tibe marble pillar. There is a beauflful statue in it, bat the 
band of the sculptor bas never laid the chisel upon it. That 
mind;,of tiie savage has never been disciplined by study^; and 
it, therefore, in the comparison, appears like the rough bison 
of the forest, distinguished only for strength and ferlksity. 

5. I am not now to discuss the question whether the souls of 
men are naturally equal. You may have a good mind, a 
sound judgment, or a vivid imagination, or a wide reach of 
thought and of views ; .but, beiie\'e me, you probably are not 
a genius,, and caa nevex become distinguished without severe 
application. Hence aU that you ever have,^ must be the result 
of labor; hard, .untiring labcor. 

6. You have friends to cheer you on; you have books and 
teachers to aid you, and multitudes of helps. ^ But, after all» 
discipline and educating your mind must be your own work. 
No one can do this but yourselfl And nothing in this world 
is of any .worth,, which has not labor and toil as its price. 

7. The zephyrs of summer can but seldom breathe around 
you. "I foresee distinctly, that you will have to double Cape 
Horn in the winter season, and to grapple With the gigantic 
spirit of the storm which guards the cape ; and I foresee as 
distinctly, that it>-will depend entirely on your own skiU. and 
energy, whether you survive the &arful encounter^ and live to 
make a port in the mild latitudes of the Pacific" 

8. Set it down as a fact, to which there are no exceptions, 
that we must labor for all that we have, and that nothing is 
worth possessing or offering to others, which costs us nothing. 
The first and gi'eat object of education is, to discipline the 
mind* Make it the first object to be able to fix and hold your 
attention upon your studies. He who can do this, has 
mastered many and great difficulties ; and he who cannot do 
it, will in vain look for success in any department of study. 

9. Patience is a virtue kindred to attention ; and without it 
the mind cannot be said to be disciplined. Patient labor and 
investigation ^re not only essential to success in study, but are 
an unfailing guaranty to success. 

10. The student should learn to think and act for himself. 
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True oxiginalitj consists In doing things well, and doing them 
in jonr own waj. A mind half educated is generallj imitiar 
tang others. '^No man was ever great by imitation.'' Let it 
be remembered that we cannot copy greatness or goodness by 
any efibrt We must acquire it by our own patience and 
diligence. 

11. Another object of study is, to form" the judgment^ so 
that the mind can not only investigate, but weigh and balance 
opinions and tiieories. Without thi% you wiU neyer be able 
to decide what to read or what to throw aside $ what author 
to distrust or what opinions to receive. Some of the most 
laborious men, and diligent readers, pass through life without 
accomplishing any thing desirable, for the want of what may 
be called a well-balanced judgment. 

12. The great instrument of affecting the world is the mind ; 
and no instrument is so decidedly and continually improved 
by exercise and use, as the mind. Many seem to feel as if it 
were not safe to put forth all their powers at one effort You 
must reserve your strength- for great occasions, just as' you 
would use your horse, moderately and carefully on common 
occasions^ but give him the spur on occasions of great emer- 
gency. This might be well, were the mind, in any respect, 
like the bones and muscles of the horse. 

>13. You may call upon your mind to-day for its highest 
effiwls, and stretch it to the utmost in your power, and you 
have done yourself a kindness. The mind will be all the 
better for it. To-morrow you may do it again ; and each 
time it will answer more readily to your calls. 

14. But remember that real discipline of mind does not so 
much consist in now and then making a great effort, as in hav- 
ing the mind so trained that it will make constant efforts. The 
perfection of a disciplined mind is, not to be able; on some 
great contingency, to rouse up its feculties,-and draw out a 
giant strength, but to have it always ready to produce a given, 
and an equal quantily of results in a given and equal time. 
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LESSON XXVII- ' 

ODB Oi^ EDUCATION. 

MONTGOMEar. 

1. The lion, o'er his wild domains, 

Rules with the terror of his eye ; 
The eagle of his ipck maintws 

By force the empire in the'^sky; 
The shark, the tyrant of the flood, 

Eeigns through the deep with quenddess rage; 
Parent and young unweaned from blood. 

Are still the same from age to age. 

2. Of all that live and move, and breathe, 

Man only rises o'er his birth ; 
He looks above^ around, beneath, 

At once the heir of heaven and earth ; 
Force,' cunning, speed, which Nature gave 

The various tribes throughout her ^lan, 
Life to enjoy, from death to save, 

These are the lowest powers of man. 

8. From strength to strength he travels on ; 

He leaves the lingering brute behind ; 
And when a few short years are gone. 

He soars a disembodied mind^ 
Beyond the grave, his course sublime. 

Destined through nobler paths to run. 
In his career the end of Time 

Is butEternity begun. 

4. What guides him in his high pursuit. 

Opens, illumines, cheers his way, 
Discerns th' immortal from the brute, 

God's image from the mold of clay ? 
'Tis knowledge ; knowledge to the soul 

la power, and liberty, and peace ; 
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And while celestial ^es roll, 

The jojs of knowledge shall increase. 

5. Haillto the glorious plan, that spread 

The light with uniyersal beams, 
And throu||}i the human deisert led 

Truth's Hvingl pui^, perpetual streamy. 
Behold a new creation risci 

New spirit breathed into the clod, 
Where'er the voice of Wisdom cries, 

"KBfian, know thyself, and fear tl^ QodJ' 



LESSON XXVIII. 

EXALTED CHABAOTEB OF POBTBT.^ 
CHAMHINa. 

[The reader may note, the inflections for emphatic sueceaeion of 
partioalani,in the following piece.* See Rule 10, p. 34.] 

1. PoETBT seems to us the divinest of all-arts ; for it is the 
breathing or expression of that principle or sentiment, which 
is deepest and sublimest in human nature ; we mean, of that 
thirst or aspiration, to which no mind is wholly a stranger, for 
something purer and lovelier, something more powerful, lofty 
and thrilling, than ordinary and real life affords. 

2. In an intellectual nature, framed for progress and for 
higher modes of being, there must be creative energies, power, 
of original and ever-growing thought ; and poetry is the form 
in which these energies are chiefly manifested. 

3. It is the glorious prerogative of this art, that it ''makes 
all things new" for the gratification of a divine instinct It 
indeed finds its elements in what it actually sees and experi- 
ences in the worlds of matter and mind ; but it combines and 

• It bbdle««d tob»iwportuitiB KcnriBf aflDmotaopliealioB of the jmneiplM of mOag, fbr (to IflUMr 
t» mrk lightly with a peKil neh woiei, paaMi, iofla6tioB% ftc, u •!• illwtnitiTe 1 ttw rale* to whkh nOf 



a The moot tacient poetry which has come down to us, isthat of the Hebrews. 
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blends these into new forms^ aceordisg t^ new ajffimtieSy «id 
brefdu down^ if we may sa saj, the disdhctions and bounds of 
nature. 

4 It imparts to material objects fife, and sentiment, and 
emotion, and invests, the mind, with the powers and splendors 
of the outward creation ; describes the •irtoiutdiag uniYerse 
in the colore which the passions throw Qver it^ and depicts the 
mind in tliose modes of repose or agitation, of tenderness or 
sublime emotion, whiclt nuuiifi^at its thirst for a move powerful 
and joyful existence. 

5. We accordingly believe that poetry, far firom injuring 
society, is one of l^e great instr4mients of its refinement and 
exaltation. It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives it a 
respite &om depressing cares, and awakens the consciousness 
of its affinity with what is pure and noble. 

6. In its legidmate and highest efforts, it has the same ten- 
dency and aim with Chiistianity ; that is, to spiritualize our 
nature. True, poefry has been made the instrument of vice, 
the pander of bad passions ; but when genius thus stoops, it 
dims its fires, and parts with mucl^ of its power ; and even 
when poetry is enslaved to licentiousness and misanthropy, aha 
cannot wholly forget her true vocation. 

7. Strains of pure feeling, touches of tenderness, images of 
innocent happiness, sympathies with what is good in our nature, 
bursts of scorn or indignation at the hoUowness of the world, 
passages true to our moral nature, often escape in an immoral 
work, and show how hard it is for a gifted spirit to divorce 
itself wholly from what is good. Poetiy has a natural alli- 
ance with our best affections. It delights in the beauty and 
sublimity of outward nature and of the soul. 

8. It indeed portrays with terrible energy the excesses of 
the passions, but they are passions which show a mighty nature, 
which are full of power, which command awe, and excite a deep 
though shuddering sympathy. Its great tendency and purpose 
is, to carry the mind beyond and above the beaten, dusty, weary 
walks of ordmary life ; to lift it into a purer element, and to 
breathe into it more profound and generous emotion. 

13 
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9. It reveals to us the loveliness of nature j brings bade 
die freslaiess of youthful feeling; revives the relish of simple- 
pleasures ; keeps unquenched the entib|i3iasm which wanoaed 
the spring-time of our being; refines youthful love ; strength- 
ens our interest in humail nature by vivid delineations of its 
tenderest and loftiest -feelings; spreads our sympathies over 
all classes of society ; 4nits us h^ new ties -with universal 
being ; and through the brightness of its prophetic visions^ 
helps faith to lay hold on the future lif(i» 



LESSON XXIX. 

THE FINE ABTS.* 
DEWEY. 

1. It is often said that tbe arts cannot flourish in ft repub- 
lic ; and this is said, in ilie face of such es:amples as Athens'* 
and republican Rome.* But why can they not? J ask. Want 
of patronage is the reason usually assigned ; but let there be 
intelligence and refinement among any people, and the patron- 
age of the arts must, follow. 'And is it not safer thus, to trust 
the encouragement of the arts to the intelligence and free 
competition of a \^hole people, than to a few individuals, kings 
or princes ? 

2. Would not a generous artist rather take an intelligent 
people for his patron, than a king ? May not the fine arts, in 
this respect, be safely and advantageously subjected to the 
same ordeal as literature ? We have wealth enough, we have 
intelligence in America, and I am willing to rely upon these 
for the inevitable consequence. 

3. It would be sad, indeed, if the allegation were true, that 
the arts could not flourish in a republic For it is precisely 
in a republic that they are wanted to coQiplete the system of 
social influences. It is a mistake into which novices fall, to 
suppose that the arts are unfavoraUe to morality. In fact, 

a Fine arts ; siich as painting, sculpture, Sec. b Ath'-ens ; the capital of Greece, and 
tk» ancient residence of maa7 of the Greek classical writers and philosophera. c Rome ; 
the capital of Italy, and modern parent of the fine arts. 
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the fine arts Imve usually been the handmaids of yirtiie and 
religion. More than half of the great paintings in the world 
are illustrative of religious subjects.; and embracing mythol- 
ogy* in this account, more than half of the statues are of the 
same character. ^ 

4. Andy to refer to kindred arts, architecture, too, has built 
its noblest structures for religion, and music has composed its 
sublimest' strains for the sanctuary. Genius indeed, that 
inspiration from Heaven,, has always shown its descent from 
above, by this direction of its labors. The introduction of the 
arts into our country, then, is not to be dreaded on the score 
*f morality. Is it not on every account greatly to be desired ? 
The most material deficiency among us, perhaps, next to the 
want of virtue, is likely to be the want of refinement. 

5. There is need among us of objects ^at kindle up admi- 
ration and enthusiasm, that awaken the sense of delight and 
wonder, that break up the habits of petty calculation and sor- 
did interest, and breathe a UbeicJ and generous soul into the 
people ; and this need, the arts would supply. The Author of 
natare has shown that it was not beneath his care to provide 
for the gratification of sentiments, precisely similar to those 
which are addressed by the arts. 

6. The world, composed of hill and dale, mountain and 
valley, not one boundless plowed field to yiqld food ; dressed 
in gay and bright liveries, notin one soinber-suited color ; filled 
with the music of its streams and proves, not doomed to end- 
less monotony or everlasting silence ; —such a world, the 
dwelling place of nations, the school of their discipline, the 
temple of their worship, plainly shows that they were not des- 
tined to be pupils of cold and stem utility alone, but of many 
and diversified influences; of gracefulness, of elegance, of 
beneficence, beauty, and sublimity. 

a MyUudogjr ; traditiona Napecting haathea goda, and fabubua haroes. 
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LESSON XXX. 

t>HTSICAL E0UCATION.* 

HUMPHREY. . 

1. That is undoubtedly the wisest and best regin^en, which 
takes the in&zit from the cr^dle^ ^^d cooducts him. along, 
through c];41dho<x^ ^^^ youth, yp to high maturity, iH such a 
mai^ier as to give strength to his arm, swiftness to his feet, 
solidity and amplitude to his muscles, symmetry to his frame^ 
and e^ansiqn to his vital energies. 

2. It is obvious, that this branch of education comprehends, 
not only food and clothing, but air, exercise, lodging, early 
rising, and whatever else is requisite to the full development 
of the physical constitution. The diet must be simple, the 
apparel must not be too warm, nor the bed too soil. 

3. Let parents beware of too much restriction in the man- 
agement of their darling boy. Let him, in choosing his play» 
follow the suggestions of nature. Let them not be discom- 
posed at the sight of his sand hills in the road, his snow forts 
in February, and his mud dams in April ; nor when they 
chance to look out in the midst of aa August shower, and see 
him wading, and sailing, and sporting along with the water 
fowl. 

4. If they would make him hardy and fearless, they must 
let him go abroad as often as he pleases, in his early boyhood, 
and amuse himself by the hour together, in smoothing and 
twirlii^ the hoary locks of winter. Instead of keeping him 
shut up all day with a stove, and graduating his sleeping room 
by Fahrenheit,'' they must let him face the keen edge of a 
north wind, when the mercury is below cipher, and, instead 
of minding a little shivering and complaining when he returns, 
cheer up his spirits and send him out again. 

5. In this way, they will teach him that he was not bom to 



a Physical education ; development of the bodily functions, as sepamte from the mind, 
b Fahranheit (jPr-ren-falte) ; a Prussian, bora ai DanUic, the inrentor of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. By metonymy, the name of the inventor is here used ibr the instrument 
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live in a nnrserj, Borto brood over the fire; but to range 
idbroad, as free as the snow and the air, and to gain warmth 
from exercise. I love and admire ihe joath who tamd not 
badt £K>m the howling wintry blast, nor mthers under the 
blaize of sommer ; who never magnifies <<mole-hills into moun* 
tains ;" bat whose daring eje, ^^ulting, sciedes the eagle's ajij 
crag, and who is ready to undertake anj thing that is prudent 
and lawful, withiA the range of possibility. 

6. Who would think of planting the mountain oak in s 
green-house ? or of rearing the cedar of Lebanon* in a lad/a 
fiower-pot ? Who does not know, that, in order to attain their 
mighty 'str^igth and majestic forms, thfsy must freely enjoy 
the rain and the sonshine, and must feel the rocking of the 
tempest? 



LESSON XXXI. 

AiDYANTAGES OF TEMPEBAKCB. 

HiTcacocx. 

1. Tehpebancb promotes deamess and vigor of intellect 
If the functions of the brain be not in a healthy and vigorous 
state, equally unhealthy and inefHdent must be those of the 
mind. History, will beai^ us Out in . asserting, that the highest 
and most successful intellectual efibrts have ever been associ- 
ated with the practice of those general principles of temper- 
ance in diet for which we plead. 

2. It is the mighty minds that have gr^ipled most success- 
fully with the demonstrations of mathematical, intellectual^ 
and moral science, that stand highest on th<g scale of mental 
lUsumen and power ; and it is such minds that have found Striei 
temperance in diet essential to their success. Let us adveH 
to the history of a few of the master spirits of the human 
race. 



ft JM-maoai aninge of mountaiiui In Syria, the highest rammitof which isllOQCMset. 
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S. Foremost on the list stands Sir Isaac Newton.* The 
treatise of his, that cost him the mightiest intellectual effort 
of all his works, was composed while the hodj was sustained 
hj bread and water alone. And in spite of the wear and.tear 
of such protracted and prodigious mental labor as his, that 
same temperance sustained him to his eighty-fifth year. 

4. The celebrated John Locke,"* with a feeble constitution, 
outlived the term of threescore years and ten, by his temper- 
ance. "To this temperate mode of life, too, he was probably 
indebted for the increase of those intellectual powers, which 
gave birth to hid incomparable work on the human understand- 
ing, his treatises on government and education, as well as his 
other writings, which do so much honor to his memory.** 

5. Another intellectual philosopher, who saw fourscore 
years, was the venerable Kant* "By this commendable and 
healthy practice,*' early rising, says his biographer, "daily 
exercise on' foot, temperance in eating and drinking, constant 
employment^ and cheerful company, he protracted his life to 
this advanced p€Q:iod ;*' and we may add, acquired the power 
for his immense labors of mind. 

6. Few men have more fuUy estaWshed their claims to 
intellectual superiority of a very high grade, than President 
Edwards.** But it was temperance alone that could carry him 
through such powerful mental efforts. "Though constitution- 
ally tender, by the rules of temperance, he enjoyed good 
health, and was enabled to pursue his studies thirteen hours 
a day.'* 

7. The same means enabled Martin Luther,* though his 
days were stormy in the extreme, to make the moral world 
bend at his will, and to leave for his posterity so many profound 
literary productions. "It often happened," says liis biographer, 
<*that for several days and nights, he locked himself up in his 

a Sir Isaac Newton; an eminent philosopher and mathematician of England, b John 
Loclce ; a noted intellectual philosopher of England, c Kant ; an intellectual philosopher 
born at Konigsber^h, Pruaiia. d President Edwards ; an eminent tlieoli^ian of Connec- 
ticut, and President of Princeton Gollege. e Martin Luther; a distinguisiied Germau 
dlvtne. 
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study, and took no other nourishment than bread and water, 
that he might the more uninterruptedly pursue his labors." 

8. The records of English jurisprudence contain scarcely a 
name more distinguished than that of Sir Matthew Bale.* 
And it is the testimony of history, that "his decided piety and 
rigid teitiperance laid hun open to the attacks of ridicule; but 
he could noi be moved." In eating and drinking, he observed 
net only great plainness and mode]:ation, but lived so philo- 
sophically, that he always ended his meal with an appetite. 
" 9. Perhaps no man accemplis^hes inore for the world than 
he who writes such a commentary on the Scriptures as that of 
Matthew Henry .^ And it is, indeed, an immense literary 
labor. But the biographer's account of that writer's habits, 
shows that temperance and diligence were the secret of his 
success. 

10. Few men have accomplished, more than John Wesley ;" 
and it is gratifying to. learn that it was "extraordinary temper- 
ance which gave him the power to do. so much, and to live so 
long." 

11. In reading the works of Milton,** we are not so much 
delighted with the play of imagination, as with the rich and 
profound, though sometimes exceedingly anomalous views, 
which he opens before us. The fact is, he was a man of 
powers and attainments so great ad justly to be clashed among 
the leading . intellects of his^generation. Nor were such 
powers and attainments disjoined^frofli temperance. 

12. Europe, as well as America, has been filled with the 
fame of Franklin ;• and no less Wide spread is the history of 
his temperance. Early in life he adopted a vegetable diet ; 
and thus he not only gained time for study, but "I made the 
greater progress," says he, "from that greater clearness of head 
and quickness of apprehension which generally attend temperr 



a Sir Matthew Hale ; an English judge of brilliant talents, and great piety, b Mat- 
thew Henry; an eminent English divine, c JohnWesTey; a distinguished English divim 
and founder of the denomination called Methodists, d Milton; one of the greatest of 
the English poets, e Franklin; one of the greatest of philosophers, bom in Boston, 1706 
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ance in eating and drinking." The habit of being contented 
with a little, and disregarding the gratifications of the palate, 
remained with him through life, and was highlj usefoL 



LESSON XXXIl. 

ASTRONOMT/ 

- . WIBT. 

1. It was a pleasant evening in the month of May, and 
mj sweet child and I had sauntered tip tothe 4»stle's top to 
enjoy the breeze that phijed around it, and to admire the 
unclouded firmament, that glowed and sparkled with unusual 
luster from pole to pole. ' 

2. The atmosphere was in its purest and finest state fi)r 
vision ; the Milky Way* was distinctly developed throughout its 
whole extent ; every planet and every star above the hori- 
zon, however near and brilliant or distant and faint, lent its 
lambent light or twinkling ray to give variety and beauty to 
the hemisphere ; while the round, bright moon seemed to hang 
off from the azure vault^ suspended in midway air ; or stoop- 
ing forward from the firmament her fair and radiant face, as 
if to court and return our gaze. 

8. We amused ourselves for some time^in observing through 
a telescope the planet Jupiter,^ailing in silent mi^esty with 
his squadron of satellites along the vast ocean of space between 
us and the fixed stars ; and admired the felicity of that design 
by which those distant bodies have been parceled out and 
tirranged into constellations ; so as to have served not only for 
beacons to the anci^it navigators, but, as it were, for land- 
marks to astronomers at this d£ly ; enabling them, though in 
different couiitries, to indicate to each other with ease the place 



a The most ancient obaenratlona upon attronoroy which have come down to vm are 
those of the Chinese and Chaldeans, b Milky Way ; a bright belt or zone encompassing 
the heavens supposed to be composed of stars of which our sua is one. e Jupiter ; iha 
gnatflst of the gods among the Graeks and Romans, after whom this planat was namecL 
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•and motion of thos^ planets, comets and magnificent meteors, 
which inhabit, revolve, and plaj in the intermediate space. 

4. We recalled and dwelt with delight on the rise and pro- 
gress of the science of astronomy ; on that series of astonish- 
ing discoveries through successive ages, which display, in so 
strong a light, the force and reach of the human mind ; and 
on those bold conjectures and sublime reveries, which seem to 
tower even to the confines of divinitj, and denote the high 
destiny to which mortals tend. 

5. That thought, for instance, which is said to have been 
first started hj Pythagoras,' and which modem astronomers 
approve ; that the stars which we call fixed, although they 
appear to us to be npthu[ig more than large-spangles of vari- 
ous sizes glittering on the same concave surface, are, never- 
theless, bodies as large as our sun, shining, like him, with 
original and not refiected light, placed at incalculable distances 
asunder, and each star the solar center of a system of planets 
which revolve around it, as the planets belonging to our system 
do around the sun. 

6. That this is not only the case with all the stars which our 
eyes discern in the firmament,., or which the telescope haa 
brought within the sphere of our vision, but according to the 
modern improvements of this thought, that there are probably 
other stars, whose light has npt yet reached us, altho^gh light 
moves with a velocity a million times greater than that of a 
cannon ball. 

7. That those liuninous appearances, which we observe in 
the firmament, like flakes of thin, white cloud, ^are windows^ 
as it were, which opened to other firmaments, far, far beyond 
the ken of human eye, or the power of optical instruments^ 
lighted up, like ours, with hosts of stars or suns. 

8. That this scheme goes on through infinite space, which is 
filled xith thousands upon thousands of those suns, attended 
by ten thousand times ten thousand worlds, all in rapid motion. 



a PjTithait'-o-rM; aQracianpbiloiopherand malhenutioiani the inventor of tbanml- 
tlpUcaiion ubie. 
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yet calm, regular and harmonious, invariably keeping Ijre 
paths prescribed to them ; and these worlds peopled with 
myriads of intelligent brings. One would think that this 
conception, thus extended, would be bold enough to satisfy the 
whole enterprise of the human imagination. 

9. But what an accession of glory and magnificence does 
Dr. Herschel * superadd to it, when, instead of supposing all 
those suns fixed, and the motion confined to their respective 
planets, he loosens those multitudinous suns themselves from 
their stations, sets them all into motion with their splendid 
retinue of planets and satellites, and imagines them, thus 
attended, to perform a stupendous revolution, system above 
system, around some grander, unknown center, somewhere in 
the boundless abyss of space ! 

10. And when carrying on the process, you suppose even 
that center itself not stationary, but also counterpoised by 
other masses in the immensity of space, with which, attended 
by their accumulated trains of 

**FIanet8, suns and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense,*' 

it maintains harmonious concert, surrounding, in its vast career^ 
some other center, still more remote and stupendous, which in 

its turn "You overwhelm me," cried my daughter, as I 

was laboring to pursue the immense concatenation ; "my mind 
is bewildered and lost in the effort to follow you,' and finds no 
yoint on which to rest its weary wing.'* 

11. "Yet there is a point, my dear, the throne of the Most 
High. Imagine that, the ultimate center, to which this vast 
and inconceivably ms^ificent and august apparatus is attached, 
and around which it is continually revolving. Oh ! what a 
spectacle for the cherubim and seraphim, and the spirits of 
the just made perfect, who dwell on the right hand of that 
throne, if, as may be, and probably is the case, their eyes are 
permitted to pierce through the whole, and take in, at one 



a Sir William Henchel, (het'-shel); an eminent Eoglish aationomer, Uw diacoreief 
of the planet Henchel , or Uranus. 
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glaace, all its order, beauty, sublimity and glory, and their 
ears to distinguish that celestial harmony, unheard by us, in 
which those vast globes, as they roll on- in their respective 
orbits, continually hymn their great Creator's praise V* 



LESSON XXXIII. 

UKSA BIAJOR.' 

WARE. 

1. With what a stately and majestic step 
That glorious constellation of the north 
Treads its eternal circle ! going forth 

Its princely way among the stars, in slow 
And silent brightness. Mighty one, all hail ! 
I joy to see thee, on thy glowing path, 
Walk like some stout and girded giant, stem. 
Unwearied, resolute, whose toiling foot 
Disdains to loiter on its destined way. 

2. The other tribes forsake their midnight track, 
And rest their weary orbs beneath the wave ;* 
But thou dost never close thy burning eye. 

Nor stay thy stead&st step. But on, still on. 
While systems change, and suns retire, and worlds 
Slumber and wake, thy ceaseless march proceeds. 
The near horizon tempts to uest in vain. 
Thou, faithful sentinel, dost never quit 
Thy long-appointed watch ; but, sleepless still, 
Dost guard the fixed light* of the universe, 
And bid the north forever know its place. 
Ages have witnessed thy devoted trust, 
Unchanged, unchanging. 

3. Ages have rolled their course,- and time grown gray ; 

a Ur'saMajor (great bear) ; one of the northern constellations, which may be known 
by its seven stars forming the figure of a clipper, b Ursa Major being near thenortb pole 
does not sat to us. c Fixed light ; the north star, or Cynosbia. 
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The earih hits gathered to her womb again, 

And yet agaiii, the. myriads that were born' 

Of her uncountjed, unremembered tribes. 

The seas b&ve changed their beds ; the eternal hills 

Have stooped with age ; the solid continents 

Have left their banks ; and man's imperial wosks. 

The toil, pride, strengdi of kingdoms, which have flung 

Their haughty honors in the face of heaven, 

As if immortal, have been swept away; 

Shattered and moldering, buried and forgot 

But time has shed no dimness on thy front, 

Nor toadied the firmness of thy tread ; youth, strength 

And beauty still i&re thine. 

4« X wonder as I gaze. That stream of light, 
Undimmed, unquenched, just as I see it now, 
Has issued from those dazzling points, through yean 
That go back far into eternity. 
Ezhaustless flood ! forever spent, renewed 
Forever ! Yea, and those refulgent drops, 
Which now desqend upon my lified eye. 
Left their fair fountain twice three^ years ago. 
While those winged particles, whose speed outstrips 
The flight of thought, were on their way, the earth 
Compassed its tedious circuit round and round. 
And in the extremes of annual change, beheld 
Six autunms fade, six springs renew their bloom. 
So far from ^arth those mighty orbs revolve I 
So vast the void through which their beams descend I 

5. And these are suns 1** vast, central, living fires, 
Lords of dependent systems, kings of worlds 
That wait as satellites upon their power, 
And flourish in their smile. Awake^ my soul. 



a It is supposed that Ilgbt would require more than three yean, to come to us fraoi 
the nearest of thefijxd stare, b AU the fixed stare are doubtless suns to systems of plan- 
ets lilce our own. 
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And meditate the wonder ! Countless suns 

Blaze round thee, leading forth their countless worids I 

Worlds, in whose bosoms living thin^ rejoice. 

And drink the bliss of being from the fount 

Of aU-pervading Love. 

6. Tell me, ye splendid orbs, as, from your thionei 
Ye mark the rolling provinces that own 
Your sway -^ What beings fill those bright abodes ? 
How formed, how gifled ? what their powers, their state. 
Their happiness, their wisdom? Do they bear 
The stamp of human nature ? Or has God 
Peopled those purer realms with lovelier forms 
And more celestial minds ? 

Open your lips, ye wonderful and fair! 
Speak I speak 1 the mysteries of those living worldf 
Unfold I 



LESSON XXXIV. 

UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 

WILLIS. 

1. Thebe is unwritten music. TJie world is full of it. t 
hear it every hour that I wake, and my waking sense is 
stirpassed sometimes by my sleeping, though that is a mystery. 
There is no sound of simple nature that is not music It is 
all God's work, and so harmony. You may mingle and divide 
and strengthen the passages of its great anthem, and it is still 
melody, melody. 

2. The low winds of summer blow over the waterfalls and 
the brooks, and bring their voices to your ear, as if their 
sweetness was linked by an accurate finger ; yet the wind is 
but a fitful player ; and you may go out when the tempest is 
up, and hear the strong trees moaning as they lean before it, 
and the long grass hissing as it sweeps through, and its own 
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fiolemn numotony over all ; and the dimple of thi^ same bseok^ 
and the waterfall's unaltered base, shall still reach you in the 
intervals of its power, as much in harmoi^ as before, and as 
much a part of its perfect and perpetual hymn. 

3. There is no accident of nature's causing which can 
bring in discord. The loosened rock may fall into the abyss, 
and the overblown tree rush down through the branches of 
the wood, and the thunder peal avrfully in the sky; and 
sudden and violent as these changes seem, their tumult goes 
up with the sound of the winds and waters, and the exquisite 
ear of the musician can detect no jar. 

4. I have read somewhere of a custom in the Highlands,' 
which, in connection with the principle it involves, is exceed- 
ingly beautifuL It is believed that, to the ear of the dying, 
T^ch just before death always becomes exquisitely acute, the 
perfect harmony of the voices of nature is so ravishing, as to 
make him forget his sufferings, and die gently, like one in a 
pleasant trance. 

5. And so, when the last moment approaches, they take him 
from within and bear him out into the open sky, that he may 
hear the familiar rushing of the streams. I can believe that 
it is not superstition. I do not think we know how exquisitely 
nature's many voices are attuned to harmony, and to each 
other. 

6. The old philosopher we read of might not have been 
dreaming when he discovered that the order of the sky was 
like a scroll of written music, and that two stars, (which are 
said to have appeared centuries after his death in the very 
places he mentioned,) were wanting to complete the harmony. 

7. We know how wonderful are the phenomena of color ; 
how strangely like consummate art the strongest dyes are 
blended in the plumage of birds, and in the cups of flowers ; 
80 that, to the practiced eye of the painter, the harmony if 
inimitably perfect. It is natural to suppose every part of the 



a Higl/Iaadi; tlwt part of Scotland lying north of tha Giampian hlUa. 
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universe equally perfect ; and it is a glorious and elevating 
thought, that the stars of heaven are moving on continually 
to music, and that the sounds we daily listen to are but a part 
of a melody that reaches to the very center of God's illimi- 
table spheres. 

8. It is not mere poetry to talk of the "voices of summer.* 
It is the day-time of the year, and its myriad influences are 
audibly at work. Even by night you may lay your ear to the 
ground, and hear that faintest of murmurs, the sound of 
growing* things. If you have been used to rising early, you 
have not forgotten how the stillness of the night seems increased 
by the timid note of the first bird. It is the only time when 
I would lay a finger on the lip of nature, the deep hush is so 
very solemn. 

9. By and by, however, the birds are aU up, and the peculiar 
holiness of the hour d^lines ; but what a world of music does 
the sun shine on !.the deep lowing of the cattle blending in 
with the capricious warble of a thousand of God's happy 
creatures, and the stir of industry coming on the air like the 
under-tones of a choir, and the voice, of man, heard in the 
distance over all, like a singer among instrumente, giving them 
meaning and language ! 

10. And then, if your ear is delicate, you have minded how 
all these sounds grew softer and sweeter, as the exhalations 
of dew floated up, and the vibrations loosened in the thin air« 
You should go out some morning in June, and listen to the 
notes of the birds. They express, far more than our own, the 
characters of their owners. From the scream of the vulture 
and the eagle, to the low brooding of the dove, they are all 
modified by their habits of support, and their consequent 
dispositions. 

11. With the small birds, the voice seems to be but an 
outpouring of gladness ; and it is pleasant to see that without 
one articulate word it is so sweet a gift to them. It seems a 



a It is supposed by some, that there is a peculiar indefinahlo noise produced hj the lapid 
growth of TSgeution. 
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necessary vent to their joy of existence, and I believe in my 
hearty that a dumb bird would die of its imprisoned fullness. 

12. But if you would hear one of nature's most various and 
delicate harmonies, lie down in the edge of the wood when the 
evening breeze begins to stir, and listen to its coming. It 
touches first the silver foliage of the birch, and the slightly 
hung leaves, at its merest breath, will lifl and rustle like a 
liiousand tiny wings ; and then it creeps up to the taU fir, and 
tlie fine tassels send out a sound like a low whisper ; and as 
tile oak feels its influence, the thick leaves stir heavily, and a 
deep tone comes sullenly out like the echo of a far-off bassoon. 
They are all wind-harps of different power ; and as the breeze 
strjsngthens and sweeps equally over them all, their united 
harmony has a wonderful grandeur and beauty. 

13. Hitherto I have spoken only of the sounds of irrational 
and inaiiimate nature. A better than these, and the best 
Hdusic under heaven, is the music of the human voice.* I 
doubt whether all voices are not capable of it, though there 
must be di6£p*ees in it as in beauty. 

14. The tones of affection in all children are sweet, and we 
know not how much their unpleasantness in after life may be 
the effect of sin and coarseness, and the consequent habitual 
expression of discordant passions. But we do know that the 
voice of any human being becomes touching by distress, and 
that even on the coarse minded and the low, religion and the 
higher passions of the world have sometimes so wrought, that 
their eloquence was like the strong passages of an organ. 

15. I have been much about in the world, and with a boy's 
umrest and a peculiar thirst for novel sensations, have mingled 
for a time in every walk of life ; yet never have I known 
man or woman under the influence of any strong feeling that 
was not utterly degraded, whose voice did not deepen to a 
diord of grandeur^ or soften to cadences to which a harj;^ might 
havebeen swept pleasantly. 

a Dr. Reid remarks that five hundred yariations of tone may be perceived by the ear, 
aiid^iinuarvKlMtoM of etrengtb of tone. 
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16. It is a perfect indtrument as it comes from the hand of 
its Maker, and thou^ its strings may relax with the atmos- 
phere, or be injured by misuse and neglect, it is always capable 
of being restrung to its compass till its frame is shattered. 

17. There is something exceedingly impressive, in the 
breaking in of church bells on the stillness of the Sabbath. 
! doubt whether it is not more so in the heart of a populous 
city than any where else. The presence of any single, strong 
feeling, in the midst of a great people, htis something of awful- 
ness in it which exceeds even the impressrveness of nature^s 
breathless Sabbath. 

18. I know few things more imposing, than to walk the 
streets of a city when the peal of the early bells is just begin- 
ning. The deserted pavements, the closed windows of the 
places of business, the decent gravity of the solitary passenger, 
and, over all,, the feeling in your own bosom that the fear of 
Grod is brooding like a great shadow ot^er the thousand human 
beings who are sitting still in their dwellings around you, were 
enough, if there were no other circumstance, to hush the heart 
into a religious fear. 

19. But when the bells peal out suddenly with a sunmaons 
to the temple of God, and their echoes roll on through the 
desolate streets, and are unanswered by the sound of any 
human voice, or the din of any human occupation, the effect 
has sometimes seemed to me more solemn than the near 
thunder. 

20. Far more beautiful, and perhaps quite as salutary as a 
religious influence, is the sound of a distant Sabbath bell in 
the country. It comes floating over the hills like the going 
abroad of a spirit ; and as the leaves stir with its vibrations, 
and the drops of dew tremble in the cups of the flowers, you 
could almost believe that there was a Sabbath in nature, and 
that the dumb works of God rendered visible worship for his 
goodness. 
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LESSON XXXV. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA.' 

BEECHER. 

1. Approaching the falls from Buffalo on the Canadian 
shore, the first indication of our proximity to them was a 
hoarse rumbling, which was scarcely audible at the distance 
of four or five miles, but which opened , on the ear, as we 
advanced, with increasing roar, until, at the distance of two 
miles, it became loud as the voice of many waters. 

2. A column of mist in the mean time ascending, as smoke 
from a pit, marked more definitely than sound could do, the 
exact position of this scene of wonders. The sublime arising 
from obscurity, was now experienced in all its power ; it did 
Dot appear what we should see, but imagination seized the 
moment to elevate and fill the mind with expectation and 
majestic dread. 

8. Within a mile of the falls the river rolls smoothly along 
in rapid silence, as if unconscious of its approaching destiny, 
till at once, across its entire channel, it falls the apparent dis- 
tance of ten or twelve feet, when instantly its waters are 
thrown into consternation and foam, and they boil, and whirl, 
and run in every direction, as if filled with instinctive dread. 
At this place the shores recede, and allow the terrified waters 
to spread out in shallows over an extent twice as broad as the 
natural channel of the river. 

4. A portion of the waters, as if hoping to escape, rushes 
between the American shore and the island, whose brow 
forms a part of the continued clifi*, which on either side con- 
stitutes the falls, and too late to retreat, discovering the mistake, 
hurries down the precipice, and is dashed on the rocks below. 
This is the highest part of the fall, and the most nearly 
approaching to the beautiful ; the waters being shallow, and 
the sheet entirely white below. 



a Niagara (Nl-ag'-a-ra) ; the largest cataract in the world, but not so high bm Moat 
moraiicj in OHaada, or Teqaendaina in New Grenada. 
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5. Another large sheet of contiguous waters on the other 
side of the island, undeeoyed by appearances, and apparently 
desperate by an infallible premonition, attempts no evasion, but, 
with tumult and roar, rushes on, and thunders down the preo>' 
ipice, which stretches about half across to the Canadian 
shore.* . < 

6. The rest and largest portion of the river, as if terrified 
at the-fate of its kindred waters, retires a little ; but scarcely 
is the movement made, before the deep declivities Of the river's 
bed summon the dispersion of waters into one deep, dark flood 
which rolls its majestic tide upon the destruction below. 

7.- The shallow waters which as yet have escaped, ding 
terrified io the Canadian shore, reconnoitering every nook and 
comer, in quest of «ome way to escape ; but their search is 
fruitless, and they come round at length reluctantly, and ieire 
dashed down upon the death they had so long struggled to 



8. It is at the junction of these two sides of the cat^act, 
nearly in the form of two sides of a triangle, rouaded at the 
point, that the most powerful sheet of water falls. The depth 
of the water in the channel above, and as it bends over the 
precipice, cannot, from the nature of the case, be ascertained ; 
I should judge from the appearance, that it might be from 
fifteen to twenty feet. 

9. The color of the part of the stream above the fall is 
black. As it bends over the cliff and descends, at the inter- 
section of the two sides, and for several rods on either hand, 
it becomes a deep 8uid beautiful green, which continues till the 
column is lost in the cloud of mist that ascends before it. 

10. With respect to the impression made by the first view 
of the falls, it may be observed that whoever approaches them 
anticipating amazement at the descent of the waters from a 
giddy height,** will be disappointed. It is the multitude of the 
waters, and their power, as they roll, and foam, and thunder, 



a The channel of the Niagara river is the dividing line, between the U. S. and Canada, 
b The perpendicnlar fell is one hundred and sixty feet. 
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wliicli arrests the step, suspends the breath, dilates the eye, 
liAs the hand, and fills the soulwith wonder. 

11. It seems to be the good pleasure of God, that men 
shall learn his omnipotence by evidence addressed to the 
senses as well as to the understanding, and that tliere shall be 
on earth continual illustrations of his mighty power. Ot 
creation we are to ascertain by faith, not by sight; the heav- 
enly bodies, though vast, are distant, and roll silently in their 
courses. 

li. But the earth by its quakings, the volcaao by its fires^ 
the ocean by its mountmn waves, and the floods of Niagara 
by their'matchless power and ceaseless thunderings, proclaim 
to the eye, and to the ear, and to the heart, the onmipotence 
of God. From their £bu* distant sources and multitudinous 
dispersions, He called them into the capacious reservoirs -of 
the n<»th, and bid them hasten ~their accumulating tide to4hid 
scene of wonders ; and for ages the obedient waters have rolled 
and thundered his praise. 

13. It is, as has been stated, where the two lines of the 
precipice meet, that the deepest and most powerful sheet of 
water falls ; but it is here, also, just where the hand of CHnnip« 
otence is performing its greatest wonders, that the consumma- 
tion of the work is hid. Wliat the phenomena are, where 
this stupendous torrent strikes at the foot of the falls, no 
mortal eye hath seen ; a mist, rising to nearly half the height 
of the fall, is the veil beneath which the Almighty performs 
his wonders alone, and there is the hiding of his power. 

14. This is the spot upon which the eye wishfully fixes, and 
tries in vain to penetrate ; over which imagination hovers, but 
can not catch even a glimpse to sketch with her pencil. This 
deep recess is the most sublime and awful scene upon which 
my eye was ever fixed. There, amid thunderings, and in 
solitude and darkness, from age to age, Jehovah has proclaimed^ 
I am the Almighty God. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

THE GRAY FOREST EAGLE/ 

STREET. 

1. With storm-daring pinion and sun-gazing eye, 
The gray forest eagle is king of the sky. 
From the crag-grasping- fir-top where mom hangs its wreath^ 
He views the mad waters, white writhing beneath. 
A fitful red glaring, a rumbling jar,. 
Proclaim the storm demon still raging afar ; 
The black cloud strides upward, the lightning more red, 
And the roll of the thunder more deep and more dread, 
A thick pall of darkness is cast o*er the air, 
And on bounds the blast with a howl from its lair. 

2: The lightning darts zig-zag and fork*d thro* the gloom, 
And the bolt launches o'er with crash, rattle, and boom ; 
The gray forest eagle, where, where has he sped? 
Does he shrink to his eyrie, or shiver with dread ? 
Does the glare blind his eye ? Has the terrible blast 
On the wing of the sky-king a fear-fetter cast ? 
No, no, the brave eagle ! he thinks not of fright ; 
The wrath of the tempest but rouses delight. 

8. To the flash of the lightning his eye casts a gleam. 
To the shriek of the wild blast he echoes his scream, 
And with a front like a warrior that speeds to the fray. 
And a clapping of pinions he's up and away. 
Away, O, away soars the fearless and free ; 
What recks he the skies* strife ? its monarch is he ! 
The lightning darts round him, undaunted his sight ; 
The blast sweeps against him, unwaver'd his flight ; 
High upward, still upward, he wheels, till his form 
Is lost in the black, scowling gloom of the storm. 

a Thew are several species of the eagle, generally distinguished by theiir odor. IJhftf 
an said to live to tlie age of sixty, eighty, and sometimes a hundred yeaxa. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

THE SEA. 
GREENWOOD. 

[The reader m&y note the inflections for emphatic succession of 
jmrtiealars in the following piece. See Rule 10, p. 34.] 

1. "The seals His, and He made it" Its beanty is of God. 
It possesses it in richness of its own ; it borrows it from earth, 
dud air, and heaven. The clouds lend it the various dyes 
of their wardrobe, and throw down upon it the broad masses 
of their shadows, as they go sailing and sweeping by. 

2. The rainbow laves in it, its many colored feet. The sun 
loves to visit it, and the moon, and the glittering brotherhood 
of planets and stars ; for they delight themselves in its beauty. 
The sunbeams return from it in showers of diamonds and glan- 
ces of &]fG ; the moonbeams find in it a pathway of silver, 
where they dance to and fro, with the breeze and the waves, 
through the livelong night. 

3. It has a light, too, of its own, a soft and sparkling light, 
rivaling the stars; and often does the ship which x^uts its 
surface, leave streaming behind a milky way of dim and 
tmcertain luster, like that which is shining dimly above. It 
harmonizes in its forms and sounds both with the night and 
the day. It cheerfiilly reflects the light, and it unites solemnly 
with the darkness. It imparts sweetness to the music of men, 
and grandeur to the thunder of heaven. 

4. What landscape is so beautiful as one upon the borders 
of the sea ? The spirit of its loveliness is from the waters, 
where it dwells and rests, singing its spells, and scattering its 
charms on all the coast. What rocks and difis are so glori- 
ous as those which are washed by the chafing sea? What 
groves, and fields, and dwellings are so enchanting as those 
which stand by the reflecting sea ? 

6. If we could see the great ocean as it can be seen by no 
mortal eye, beholding at one view what we are now obliged to 
Tisit in detail and spot by spot ; if we could, from a flight far 
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higher than the sea eagle% and with a sight more keen and 
comprehensive thaii his, view the immense surface of the deep 
all spread out beneath us like a universal chart, what an 
infinite variety such a scene would display ! 

6. .Here a storm would be raging, the thunder bursting, the 
waters boiling, and rain and foam and fire all mingling together ; 
and here next. to this scene of magnificent confusion, we should 
see the bright blue waves glittering in the sun, while the 
brisk breezes flew over them, clapping their hands for very 
gladness. 

7. Here, again, on this self-same ocean, we should behold 
large tracts where there was neither tempest nor breeze, but a 
dead calm, breathless, noiseless, and, were it not for that swell 
of the sea which never rests, motionless. Here we should see 
a cluster of green islands, set like jewels, in the midst of its 
bosom ; and there we should see broad shoals and gray rocks^ 
fretting the billows, and threatening the manlier. 

8. "There go the shipsj" the white robed ships, some on 
this course, and others on the opposite one, some just approach- 
ing the shore, and some just leaving it ; some in fleets, and 
others in solitude ; some swinging lazily in a calm, and some 
driven and tossed, and perhaps overwhelmed by the storm ; 
some for traflic, and some for state, and some in peace, and 
others, alas ! in war. 

9. Let us follow one, and we should see it propelled by the 
steady wind of the tropics, and inhaling the almost visible 
odors which diffuse themselves around the spice islands of the 
East; let us observe the track of another, and we should 
behold it piercing the cold barriers of the North ; struggling 
among hills and fields of ice ; contending with Winter in his 
everlasting dominion ; striving to touch that unattained, solemn^ 
hermit points of the globe, where ships may perhaps never 
visit, and where the foot of man, all-daring and indefatigable 
as it is, may never tread. 

10. Nor are the ships of man the only travelers whom we 

a Hennit point ; tbo north pole. 
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shall perceive on this mighty map of the ocean. Flocks of 
sea birds are passing and repassing, diving for their food, or 
for pastime, migrating from shore to shore with unwearied 
wings and undeviating instinct, or wheeling and- swarming 
round the rocks which they make alive and vocal by their 
numbers and their clanging cries. 

11. How various, how animated, how full of interest is the 
survey ! We might behold such a scene, were we enabled to 
behold it, at almost any moment of time on the vast and varied 
ocean ; and it would be a much more diversified and beautiful 
one ; for I have spoken but of a few particulars, and of those 
but slightly. 

12. I have not spoken of the thousand forms in which the 
sea meets the shore, of the sands and the cliffs, of the arches 
and grottos, of the cities and the solitudes, w^hich occur in the 
beautiful irregularity of its outline ; nor of the constant tides, 
nor the boiling whirlpools and eddies, nor the currents and 
streams, which are dispersed throughout its surface. The 
variety of the sea, notwithstanding the uniformity of its sub- 
stance, is ever changing and endless. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

GREENWOOD. 

1. "The sea is his, and He made it." And when He made 
it, He ordained that it should be the element and dwelling 
place of multitudes of living beings, and the treasury of many 
riches. How populous and wealthy and bounteous are the 
depths of the sea ! How many are the tribes which find in 
them abundant sustenance, and furnish abundant sustenance to 
man. The whale roams through the deep like its lord ; but 
he is forced to surrender his vast bulk to the use of man. 

2. The lesser tribes of the finny race have each their 
peculiar habits and haunts, but they are found out by the 
ingenuity of man, and turned to his own purposes. The line 
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•ad the hook and the net are dropped aiyd spread to delude 
them, and bring them up from the watery chambers where 
ihey were fovhig in conscious security. How strange is it 
that the werm food which comes upon our tables, and substan- 
ces which furnish our streets and dwellings with cheerful light, 
should be drawn up from the cold and dark recesses of the 
gea. 

3. We shall behold new wonders and riches when we inves- 
tigate the sea shore. We shall find both beauty for the eye 
and food for the body, in the varieties of shell fish, which 
adhere in myriads to the rocks, or form their close dark bur- 
rows in the sands. In some parts of the world we shall see 
those houses of stone, which the little coral insect* rears up 
with patient industry Jfrom the bottom of the waters, till they 
grow into formidable rocks, and broad forests, whose branches 
never wave, and whose leaves never fall. In other parts we 
shall see those "pale glistening pearly'"* which adorn the crowns 
of princes, and are woven in the hair of beauty, extorted by 
the restless grasp of man from the hidden stores of ocean. 

4. And, spread round every coast, there are beds of flowers 
and thickets of plants, which the dew does not nourish, and 
which man has not sown, nor cultivated, nor reaped; but 
which seem to belong to the floods alone, and the denizens of 
the floods, until they are thrown up by the surges, and we 
discover that even the dead spoils of the fields of ocean may 
fertilize and enrich the fields of earth. 

5. They have a life, and a nourishment, and an .economy of 
their own, and we know little of them, except that they are 
thei*e in their briny nurseries, reared up into luxuriance by 
what woidd kill, like a mortal poison, the plants of the land. 

6. We must not omit to consider the utility of the sea ; its 
Qtilityy I memi, not only as it furnishes a dwelling and suste- 



• Ooml iDMct; a small animftl in a shell resemUing stone, and gro«r!ng tn the saa. 
Although very amatl of themselves, yet by uniting with each other, they sometimes form 
whole islands ; and the bed of the Pacific, in some places,ie said to be so much raised by 
them, as to obstruct navigation, b Some of the finest spedmeni of pearls an the Oriea* 
ua, found near the coast of Ceylon and Japan. Xhe one whieh Ottapnok diMotvad «ad 
drank to Anthony's health was valued at •375,000. 
14 
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nance to an infinite yarictj and number of inhabitants, and an 
important part of the support of man, but in its more general 
relations to the whole globe of the world. It cools the air for 
us in summer, and warms it in winter. 

7. It is probable that the very composition of the atmos- 
phere is beneficially affected by combining with the particles 
which it takes up from the ocean ; but, however this may be, 
there is little or no doubt, that were it not for the immense 
face of waters with which the atmosphere comes in contact, it 
would be hardly respiratole for the dwellers on the earth. 

8. Then, again, it affords an easier, and, on the whole, per- 
haps a safer medium of communication and conveyance between 
nation and nation, than can be found, for equal distances, on the 
laiid. It is also an effectual barrier between nations, preserv- 
ing to a great degree the weak from invasion and the virtuous 
from contamination. 

9. In many other respects it is no doubt useful to the great 
whole, though in how many we are not qualified to judge. 
TVhat we do see is abundant testimony of the wisdom and 
goodness of Him who in the beginning "gathered the waters 
together unto one place." 

10. There is mystery in the sea. There is mystery in its 
depths. It is unfathomed, and perhaps unfathomable. Who 
can tell, who shall know, how near its pits run down to the 
central core of the world ?* "Who can tell what wells, what 
fountains are there, to which the fountains of the earth are in 
comparison but drops? Who shall say whence the oce«an 
derives those inexhaustible supplies of salt,* which so impreg- 
nates its waters, that all the rivers of the earth, pouring into 
it from the time of the creation, have not been able to freshen 
them? 

11. What undescribed monsters, what unimaginable shapes* 



a TbB great depth of the ocean is unknown, but ft is thought to be equal to the highest 
loountainaonthesurfaceof tile earth. Tiie greatest depth ever sounded was 7200 feeU 
b Some sutipose that there are primitiTe banlcs of salt at the bottom of the ocean ; 
others that its waters are a primitive fluid, the other parts having been deposited ; but no 
Mtia&cUHy ezpianation has jet been given. 
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may be roving in the proifoandest places of the sea, neyer 
seeking, and perhaps from their nature unable to seek, the 
upper waters, and expose themselves to the gaze of man ! 
What glittering riches, what heaps of gold, what stores of 
gems, there must be scatteredin lavish profusion on the ocean's 
lowest bed I What spoils from all climates, what works of art 
from all lands, have been engulfed by the insatiable and reck- 
less waves ! Who shall go down to examine and reclaim this 
uncounted and idle wealth? Who bears the keys of the 
deep ? 

12. A^d oh ! yet more afibcting to the heart and mysterious 
to the mind, what companies of human beings sre locked up 
in that wide, weltering, unsearchable grave of the sea I 
Where are the bodies of those lost ones, over whojn the 
melancholy waves alone have been chanting requiem ? What 
shrouds were wrapped round the limbs of beauty, and of 
manhood, and of placid infancy, when they were laid on the 
dark floor of that secret tomb ? 

13. Where are the bones, the relics of the brave and the 
fearful, the good and the bad, the pairept, the child, the wife* 
the husband, the brother, the sister, and lover, which have 
been tossed and scattered and buried by the washing, wasting, 
wandering sea? The journeying winds may sigh, as year 
after year they pass over their beds. The solitary rain -cloud 
may weep in darkness over the mingled remains which lie 
strewed in that unwonted cemetery. 

14. But who shall tell the bereaved to what spot their affec- 
tions may cling? And where shall human tears be shed 
throughout that solenm sepulcher ? It is mystery all. When 
shall it be resolved? Who shall find it out ? Who, but He 
to whom the wildest waves listen reverently, and to whom all 
nature bows ; He who shall one day speak, and be heard in 
ocean's profoundest caves ; to whom the deep, even the lowest 
deep, shall gi^ e up all its dead, when the sun shall sicken, and 
the earth and the isles shall langui^ii, and the heavens be rolled 
together like a scroll, and there shaJ be "no more sea." 



-^^^i- 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

WIER's cave in VIRGINIA. 

[The reader may note the cases of inflection where there is contrast 
intiie following piece. See Rule 4. page 30.] 

1. This cave derives its name from Barnet Wier, who dis- 
covered it in the year 1804. It is situated near Madison's 
Cave, so celebrated, though the latter can not be compared 
with the former. 

2. There were three of us beside pur guide, with lighted 
torches, and our loins girded, now ready to descend into the 
cave. We took our torches in our left hands and entered. 
The mouth was so small that we could descend only by creep- 
ing, one after another. A descent of almost twenty yards 
brought us into the first room. 

3. The cave was exceedingly cold, dart, and silent, like the 
chambers of death. In this manner we proceeded; now 
descending thirty or forty feet, now ascending as high, now 
creeping on our hands and knees, and now walking in large 
rooms, the habitations of solitude. The mountain seemed to 
be composed almost wholly of limestone, and by this means 
the cave is lined throughout with the most beautiful incrusta- 
tions and stalactites* of carbonated lime, which are formed by 
the continual dripping of the water through the roof. 

4. These stalactites are of various and elegant shapes and 
colors, often bearing a striking resemblance to animated nature. 
At one place we saw over our heads, what appeared to be a 
waterfall, of the most beautiful kind. , Nor could the imagi- 
nation be easily persuaded that it was not a reality ; you could 
see the water boiling and dashing down, see its white spray 
and foam, but it was all solid limestone. 

5. Thus we passed onward in this world of solitude ; now 
stopping to admire the beauties of a single stalactite ; now 
wondering at the magnificence of a large room ; now creeping 



ft Sta-Iac'-tite; miDaFL carbonata of lime in the form of icicles, hanging from th» 
loo&i and aides of caves. 
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tLrougli narrow passages, hardly wide enough to admit th« 
body of a man ; and now walking in superb galleries, until 
we came to the largest room called Washington Hali.. 

6. This is certainly the most elegant room I every saw. It 
is about two hundred and seventy-five feet in length, about 
thirty-five in width, and between thirty and forty feet high. 
The roof and sides are very beautifully adorned by the titiseh 
which Kature has bestowed in the greatest profusion, and 
which sparkle like the diamond, while surveyed by the light 
of torches. The floor is fiat, and smooth, and solid. 

7. I was the foremost of our little i^arty in entering this 
K)om, and was not a little startled as I appro^^hed the center, 
to see a figure^ as it were, rising up before me out of the solid 
rod^. It was not far from seven feet high, and corresponded 
in every respect- to the common idea of a ghost. It was very 
white, and' resembled a tall man clothed in a shroud. I went 
i»p to it sideways, though I could not really expect to meet a 
^u>st in a place like this. Oh examination, I found it was a 
very beautiful pieco of the carbonate of lime, very transpa* 
rent, and very much in the shape pf a man. This is called 
Washington's l^tatue. 

8. In one room we found an excellent spring of water^ 
which boiled up as if to slake our thirst, then sunk into the 
mountain and was seen no more, In another room was a 
noble pillar called the Tower of Babel.* It is composed 
entirely of the stalactites of lime, or, as the appearance would 
seem to suggest, of petrified water. It is about thirty feet in 
diameter, and a little more than ninety feet in circumference, 
and not far from thirty feet high. There are probably millions 
of stalactites in this one pillar. 

9. Thus we wandered on in this world within a world, till 
^e had vi^ted twelve very beautiful rooms, and as many 
creeping places, and had now arrived at the end, a distance 
from our entrance of between twenty-four and twenty-five 



a The Tower of Baliel, spoken of In the Scriptures, was an immeoae stnictiiiiD ol 
r on the Euphrates, six hundred feet high. 
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hundred feet ; or, what is about its equal, half a mile from the 
mouth. We here found ourselves exceedingly fatigued ; but 
our torches forbade us to tarry, and we once more turned our 
lingering steps toward the common world. 

10. When we ^^rived again at Washington Hall, one of 
our company three times discharged a pistol, whose report 
was truly deafening ; ' and as the sound reverberated and echoed 
through one room after another till it died away in distance, 
it seemed like the moaning' of spirits. We continued our 
wandering steps till we arrived once more at daylight, having 
been nearly three hours in the cavern. 

11. To compare the Natural Bridge and Gate together as' 
objects of curipeity, is exceedingly difficult In looking at the 
Bridge we are filled with awe ; at the cavern with delight. 
At the Bridge we have several views that are awful ; at the 
Cave hundreds that are pleasing. At the Bridge you stand, 
and gaze in astonishment ; at the Cave awftilness is Ipst in . 
beauty, and grandeur is dressed in a thousand captivating 
forms. 

12. At the Bridge you feel yourself to be looking into 
another world ; at the cave you find yourself already arrived 
there. The one presents to us a God who is very ^wonderful 
in working ;" the other exhibits the same power, but with it is 
blended loveliness in a thousand forms* In each is vastness. 
Greatness constitutes the whole of one ; but the other is ele- 
gant, as well as great 



LESSON XL. 

NATURAL BRIDGE IN VIRGINIA. 

1. On a lovely morning toward the close of Spring, I found 
myself in a very beautiful part of the Great Valley* of Vir- 
ginia. Spurred on by impatience, I beheld the sun rising in 



a The beautiful tzact of conntryilying between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany 
mountains. 
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splendor and changing the blue tints on the tops of the lofty 
Alleghany* mountains into streaks of purest gold, and nature 
seemed to smile in the freshness of beauty. A ride of about 
fifteen miles, and a pleasant woodland ramble of about two, 
brought myself and my companion to the great - Natural 
Bridge. ^ ^ 

2. Although I had been anxiously looking forward to this 
time, and my mind had been considerably excited by expecta- 
tion, yet I was not altogether prepared for this visit This 
great work of nature is considered by many as the second 
great curiosity in our country ; Niagara Falls being the first. 
I do not expect to convey a very correct idea of this bridge, 
for no description can do this. 

3. The Natural Bridge is entirely the work of God. It is 
of solid limestone, and connects two huge mountains together, 
by a most beautiful arch, over which there is a great Wagon 
road. Its length from one mountain to the other is nearly 
eighty feet, its width about thirty-five, its thickness forty-five, 
and it» perpendicular height above the water is not far from 
two hundred and twenty feet* A few bushes grow on its top, 
by which the traveler may hold himself as he looks over. 

4. On each side of the stream, and near the bridge, are 
rocks projecting ten or fifteen feet over the water, and from 
two hundred to three hundred feet from its surface, all of 
limestone. The visitor cannot give so good a description of 
the bridge, as he can of his feelings at the time. He softly 
creeps out on a shaggy projecting rock, arid looking down a 
chasm from forty to sixty feet wide, he sees, nearly three hun- 
dred feet below, a wild stream, foaming and dashing against 
the rocks beneath^ as if terrified at the rocks above. 

5. This stream is called Cedar Creek. He sees under the 
arch, trees whose height is seventy feet ; and yet, as he looks 
down upon them, they appear like small bushes of perhaps 
two or three feet in height. I saw several birds fly under 
the arch, and they looked like insects. I threw down a stone, 

a AF-l0-glA-ny; 



J 
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and counted thirty-four before it peached tlie water. All hear 
of heights and of depths, but they here see what is high, and 
they tremble, and feel it to be deep. 

6. The awful rocks present their everlasting hutments, the 
water murmurs and foams far below, and the two mountains 
rear their proud heads on each side, separated by a channel 
of sublimity. Those who view the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and allow that none but God could mak6 them, will here 
be impressed that none but an Almighty God could build a 
bridge like this. 

7. The view of the bridge from below, is as pleasing as the 
top view is awful ; the arch from beneath would seem to be 
about two feet in thickness. Some idea of the distance from 
the top to the bottom may be formed from the fact, that as I 
stood on the bridge and my companion beneath, neither of us 
could speak sufficiently loud to be heard by the other. A man 
from either view does not appear more than four or five inches 
in height. 

8. As we stood under this beautiful arch, we saw the place 
where visitors h&ve often taken the pains to engrave their 
names upon the rock. Here Washington climbed up twenty- 
five feet and carved his own name, where it still remains. 
Some wishing to immortalize their names, have engraven them 
deep and large, while others have tried to climb up and insert 
them in this book of fame. 

9. A >few years since, a young man, being ambitious to placo 
his name above all others, came very near losing his life in 
the attempt. After much fatigue he climbed up as high as 
possible, bu& found that the person who had before occupied 
his place was taller than himself,, and consequently had placed 
his name above his reach. But he was not thus to be discour- 
aged. He opened a large jack-knife, and in the soft limestone 
begun to cut places for his hands and feet. 

10. With much patience and industry he worked his way 
upward, and succeeded in carving higher than the most ambi- 
tious had done before him. He could now triumph, but his 
triumph was short, for he was placed in such a situation that 
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it was impossible to descend, unless he fell upon the ragged 
rocks beneath him. There was no house near, from whence 
his companions could get assistance. He could not long 
remain in that condition, and, what was worse, his friends 
were too much frightened to do anj thing for his relief. 

11. They looked upon hini as already dead, expecting every 
moment to see him precipitated upon the roeks below and 
dashed to pieces. Not so with himself. He determined to 
ascend. Accordingly h« plies the rock with his knife, cutting 
places for his "hands and feet, and gradually ascended with 
incredible labor. He exerts every muscle. His life was at 
8take,^and all the terrors of death rose before him. 

12. He dared not look downward, lest his head should 
become dizzy; and perhaps on this cTrcumstance his life 
depended. His companions stood at the top of the rock 
exhorting and encouraging him. Hid strength was almost 
exhausted ; but a bare possibility of saving his life still remain- 
ed, and hope, the last friend of the distressed, had not yet for- 
saken him. His course upward was rather oblique than 
perpendicular. 

13. His most critical moment had now arrived. He had 
ascended considerably more than two hundred feet, and had 
still farther to rise, when he felt himself fast growing weak. 
He thought of his friends, and all his earthly joys, ^d he 
could not leave them. He thought of the grave, and dared 
not meet it. He now made his last effort and succeeded. He 
had cut his way not far from two hundred and fyfly feet from 
the water, in a course almost perpendicular ; and in a little 
less than two hours, his anxious companions reached him a pole 
from the top, and drew him up. 

14. They received him with shouts of joy ; but he himself 
was completely exhausted. He immediately fainted on reach- 
ing the top, and it was sometime before he could be recovered. 
It was interesting to see the path up these awful rocks, and to 
follow in imagination this bold youth as he thus saved his life. 
His name stands far above all the rest, a monument of hardi. 
hood, of rashness, and of folly. 
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LESSON XLI. 
MOUNT monadnocb:.' 

PEABODT. 

1* Upon the far-off mountain's brow 

The angry storm had ceased to beat ; 
And broken clouds are gathering now 

In sullen reverence round his feet ; 
I saw their dark and crowded bands 

In thunder on his breast descending; 
But there onco more redeem'd he stands 

And heaven's clear arch is o'er him bending. 

2. Fve seen him when the morning sun 

Bum'd like a bal,e-fire on the height ; 
Fve seen him when the day was done, 

Bathed in the evening's crimson light ; 
Fve seen him at the midnight hour, 

When all the world was calmly sleeping, 
Like some stem sentry in his tower, 

His weary watch in silence keeping. 

3. And there, forever firm and clear. 

His lofty turret upward springs ; 
^ He owns no rival summit near. 

No sovereign but the King of kings. 
Thousands of nations have pa^s'd by, 

Thousands of years unknown to story, 
And still his aged walls on .high 

He rears in melancholy glory. 

4. The proudest works of human hands 

Live but an age before they fall. 
While that severe and hoary tower 
Outlives the mightiest of them all. 



a Mount Mon-acK-nock ; a mouataia in Cheshire County, New Hampchira, 3460 faei 
ftbore the level of the aea. 
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^And man himself, more frail, by far 

Than e'en Uie works his hand is raising, 

Sinks downward like the falling star* 
That flashes, and expires in blazing. 

u And all the treasures of the heart, 

Its loves and sorrows, joys and fears, 
Its hopes and memories, must depart 

To sleep with unremember'd years. 
But still that ancient rampart stands 

Unchang'd, though years are passing o'er him ; 
And time withdraws his powerless hands, 

While ages melt away before him. 

I. So should it be ; for no heart beats 

Within his cold and silent breast ; 
To him no gentle voice repeats 

The soothing words that make us blest 
And. more than this ; his deep repose 

Is troubled by no thoughts of sorrow ; 
He hath no weary eyes to close. 

No cause to hope, or fear to-morrow. 



LESSON XLII. 

THE SACKING OF PRAGUE. 

CAMPBELL. 

[The learner may note the traositioni in the fbllowii^if pieoe. Set 
Transition^p 60, and rules 2, 4, 8, &c., for£zpreuion,p 51.] 

1. 1 sacred truth ! thy triumph ceas'd awhile, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceas'd with thee to smile. 
When leagu'd oppression pour'd to northern wars 
Her whisker'd pandours,^ and her fierce hussars^ 
Wav'd her dread standard to the breeze of mom. 



a Falling star; a meteoric phenomenon supposed by some to be a collection of 
nattar formed and ignited in the ^r. b Fandours ; a kind of light infantr/. 
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Peal'd her loud drum, and twang*d her trumpet horn I 
Tumultuous horror brooded o*er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Po^d, and to man ! 

2. Warsaw's last champion^ from her height survej'd. 
Wide o'er the fields, a waste of ruin laid- — 

O ! Heav'n, he cried, my bleeding country save ! 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 
Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains. 
Bide, fellow-men ! our country yet remains! 
By that dread name, we wave Uie sword on high, 
And swear for her to live I with her to die 1 

3. He said, and on the rampart heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed ; 
Firm-pac'd and slow, a horrid front they form. 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ;: 
Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge, or death, — the watchword and reply. 
Then pealed the notes, onmipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin toll'd their last alarm 1 

4. In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few I 

From rank to rank your volley'd thunder flew ; 
O I bloodiest picture in the "Book of Time,** 
Sarmatia^ fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a gen'rous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe I 
Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Clos'd her bright eye, and curb'd her Ingh csEreer ; 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell ; 
And freedom shrieked, as Kosciusko'' fell I 

5. The sun went down, nor ceas'd the carnage there, 
Tamaltoous murder shook the midnight air. 



a Kosciusko, b Sarmatia (str-nA-she-a, hj the poet, in three ayllablee); an ancient 
oMniur, of which Poland is a part, e Koselosico (kos-ee-iuK-ko) ; a diatingnLdied Fotftdi 
genecal, and Washfogton's afd in the American BerolttUoo. 
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On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 
BQs blood-dy'd waters murmuring far below ; 
The storm prevails, the rampart yields away, 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay! 
Hark ! as the smoldering piles with thunder £9!], 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call I 
Earth shook ; red meteors fiash'd along the sky, 
And conscious nature shuddered at the cry I 

6. O I righteous Heaven ! ere freedom found a grave. 
Why slept the sword, omnipote^t to save ? 
Where was thine arm, O vengeance 1 where thy rod. 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God ; 

That crush'd proud Ammon,^ when his iron car 
Was yok'd in wrath, and thunder'd &om afar? 
Where was the storm that slumber'd till the host 
Of blood-stain'd Pharaoh le&, their trembling coast; 
Then bade the deep in wild conmiotion flow. 
And heav'd an ocean on their march below ? 

7. Departed spirits of the mighty dead I 
Ye that at Marathon" and Leuctra" bled ! 
Friends of the world ! restore your swords to man, 
Fight in the sacred cause, and lead the van I 

Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone. 
And make her arm puissant as your own ! 
O ! once again to freedom's cause return 
The patriot Tell,'* the Bruce" of Bannockbuml' 

8. Yes ! thy proud lords, unpitied land ! shall see 
That man hath yet a soul, and dare be &ee I 
A little while along thy sadd'ning plains. 



a Ammon; the sou of Lot, and father of the Ammonites, b M&i'athon; a town in 
Greece, famouii for the yictoryof Milti'ades over the Persians, B. C. 490. e Lauctm 
(lak<-tra) ; a town in Greece fiunous for the victory of Epaminon^dae over the Spartansi 
fi. C. 371. d Tell (WiUiam); a Swiss peasant, distinguished for his resistance to tha 
Austrian governor, Gesler. e Bruce (Robert) ; a king of Scotland, and son of Robert Bruc* 
who fought in the English army against William Wallace; f Ban'-nock-bum' ; a villaft 
fn Scotiand, nnownad for tha victory of the youofer Bruc^ovar Edward H* of England. 

15 
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The starless night of desolation reigHS ; 
Truth shall restore the light by nature giv'n, 
And, like Prometheus,* bring the fire of Heav'n ! 
Prone to the dust oppression shall be hurl'd, 
Her name, her nature, withered from the world I 



LESSON XLIII. 

SIEGE OP CALAIS. 

BROOKE. 

1. Edward ni.^ after the battle of Crecy," laid siege to 
Calais.* He had fortified his camp in so impregnable a man- 
ner, that all the efforts of France proved ineffectual to raise 
the siege, or throw succors into the city. The citizens, under 
Count Vienne," their gallant governor, made an admirable 
defence. France had now put the sickle into her second har- 
vest, since Edward, with his victorious army, sat down before 
the town. The eyes of all Europe were intent on the issue^ 

2. At length, famine did more for Edward than arms. After 
suffering unheard-of calamities, the French resolved to attempt 
the enemy's camp. They boldly sallied forth ; the English 
joined battle; and after a long and desperate engagement. 
Count Vienne was taken prisoner, and the citizens who surviv- 
ed the slaughter retired within their gates. The command 
devolving upon Eustace St. Pierre,' a man of mean birth, but 
of exalted virtue, he offered to capitulate with Edward, provi- 
ded he permitted them to depart with life and liberty. 

3. Edward, to avoid the imputation of cruelty consented to 
spare the bulk of the plebians, provided they delivered up to 
iiim six of their principal citizens with halters about their 



a Prometheus Cpro-me'-the-us, by the poet, in three syllables^ ; a Titan, said to liave 
brought fire from heavento men. b Edward III ; a warlike king of England, born 13L3. 
c Crecy; a town in France celebrated for a battle between the English and French, in 
which 30,000 foot and 1300 horse were slain, d Calais (kal'-is^ ; a seaport town in 
Ftanee. e Count Vienne {ve-enaef) a governor of the province of Vienne. f Pronounced 
Peer. 
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necks, as victims of due atonement for that spirit of rebellion 
with which thej had inflamed the vulgar. When his messen- 
ger, Sir Walter Mauny,* delivered the terms, consternation 
and pale dismay were impressed on every countenance. 

4. To a long and dead silence, deep sighs and groans suc- 
ceeded, till Eustace St. Pierre, getting up to a little eminence 
thus addressed the assembly ; "My friends, we are brought to 
great straits this day. We must either yield to the terms of 
our cruel and ensnaring conqueror, or give up our tender 
infants, our wives and daughters, to the bloody and brutal lusts 
of the violating soldiers. 

5. Is there any expedient left, whereby we may avoid the 
guilt and infamy of delivering up those who have suffered 
every misery with you, on the one hand, or the desolation and 
horror of a sacked city, on the other ? There is, my friends ; 
there is one expedient left I a gracious, an excellent, a godlike 
expedient left ! Is there any here to whom virtue is dearer 
than life ? Let him offer himself an oblation for the safety 
of his people I He shall not fail of a blessed approbation 
from that Power who offered up his only Son for the salva- 
tion of mankind." 

6. He spoke ; but a universal silence ensued. Each man 
looked around for the example of that virtue and magnanimity 
which all wished to approve in themselves, though they want- 
ed the resolution. At length St Pierre resumed ; "I doubt 
not but there are many here as ready, nay, more zealous of 
this martyrdom, than I can be ; though the station to which I 
am raised by the captivity of lord Vienne, imparts a right to 
be the first in giving my life for your sakes. I give it freely ; 
I give it cheerfully. Who comes next ?" 

7. "Your son !" exclaimed a youth not yet come to maturity. 
**Ah ! my child !" cried St Pierre ; "I am then twice sacrifi- 
ced. But no ; I have rather begotten thee a second time. 
Thy years are few, but full, my son. The victim of virtue 
has reached the utmost purpose and goal of mortality I Who 

a "NUvf-nj 
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next, my friends? This is the hour of heroes." "Your 
kinsman," cried John de Aire.* "Your kinsman," cried James 
Wissant'' "Your kinsman," cried Peter Wissant. "Ah I" 
exclaimed Sir Walter Maunj, bursting into tears, "why was 
not I a citizen of Calais P' 

8. The sixth victim was still wanting, but was quickly sup- 
plied by lot, from numbers who were now emulous of so 
ennobling an example. The keys of the city were then deliver- 
ed to Sir Walter. He took the six prisoners into his custody; 
then ordered the gates to be opened, and gave charge to his 
attendants to conduct the remaining citizens, with their fami- 
lies, through the camp of the English. Before they departed, 
however, they desired permission to take a last adieu of their 
deliverers. 

?• What a parting I what a scene ! they crowded with their 
wives and children about St. Pierre and his fellow-prisoners. 
They embraced ; they clung around ; they fell prostrate before 
them; they groaned; they wept aloud; and the joint clam- 
or of their mourning passed the gates of the city, and was 
heard throughout the English camp. 



LESSON XLIV. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

BUOOKE. 

1. T^E English, by this time, were apprized of what passed 
within Calais. They heard the voice of lamentation, and their 
pouls were touched with compassion. Each of the soldiers 
prepared a portion of his own victuals, to welcome and enter- 
tain the half famished inhabitants ; and they loaded them with 
as much as their present weakness was able to bear, in order 
to supply them with sustenance by the way. 

2. At length, St. Pierre and his fellow-victims appeared 
under conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. All the tents of 

a John d« Airs', b Wia-mnt'. 
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the English were instantly emptied. The soldiers poured from 
all parts, and arranged themselves on each side, to behold, to 
contemplate, to admire, this little band of patriots, as they 
passed. They bowed to them on all sides ; they murmured 
their applause of that virtue which they could not but revere, 
even in enemies ; and they regarded those ropes, which they 
had voluntarily assumed about their necks, as ensigns of 
greater dignity than that of the British garter. 

3. As soon as they had reached the presence, "Mauny," 
says the monarch, <<are these the principal inhabitants of 
Calais ?" "They are," says Mauny ; "they are not only the 
principal men of Calais, they are the principal men of France, 
my lord, if virtue has any share in the act of ennobling." 
"Were they delivered peaceably ?" says Edward ; "was there 
no resistance, no commotion among the people ?" "Not in the 
least, my lord ; the people would all have perished, rather 
than have delivered the least of these to your Majesty. They 
are self-delivered, self-devoted ; and come to offer up their 
inestimable heads as an ample equivalent for the ransom of 
thousands." 

4. Edward was secretly piqued at this reply of Sir Walter ; 
but he knew the privilege of a British subject, and suppressed 
his resentment. "Experience," says he, "has ever shown, 
that lenity only serves to invite people to new crimes. Sever- 
ity, at times, is indispensably necessary to compel subjects to 
submission by punishment and example. "Go," he cried to an 
officer, *^ead these men to execution." 

5. At this instant, a sound of triumph was heard through- 
out the camp. The dueen had just arrived with a powerful 
reinforcement of gallant troops. Sir Walter Mauny flew to 
receive her Majesty, and briefly informed her of the particu- 
lars respecting the six victims. 

6. As soon as she had been welcomed by Edward and his 
court, she desired a private audience. "My lord," said she, 
"the question I am to enter upon, is not touching the lives of 
a few mechanics ; it respects the honor of the English nation ; 
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it respects the glory of my Edward, my husband, my king. 
You think you have sentenced six of your enemies to death. 
No, my lord, they have sentenced themselves; and their 
exe<nition would be the execution of their own orders, not the 
orders of Edward. 

7."The stage on which they would suffer, would be to them 
a stage of honor ; but a stage of shame to Edward, a reproach 
to his conquests, an indelible disgrace to his name. Let us 
rather disappoint these haughty burghers, who wish to inve^ 
themselves with glory at our expense. We cannot wholly 
deprive them of the merit of a sacrifice so nobly intended ; 
but we may cut them short of their desires. In the place of 
that death by which their glory would be consummate, let us 
bury them under gifts ; let us put them to confusion with 
applauses. We shall thereby defeat them of that popular 
opinion which never fails to attend those who suffer in the 
cause of virtue." 

8. "I am convinced ; you have prevailed. Be it so," repli- 
ed Edward; "prevent the execution; have them instantly 
before us." They came; when the Queen, with an aspect 
and accents diffusing sweetness, thus bespoke them. 

9. "Natives of France, and inhabitants of Calais, ye have 
put us to a vast expense of blood and treasure, in the recov- 
ery of our just and natural inheritance ; but you have acted 
up to the best of an erroneous judgment, and we admire and 
honor in you that valor and virtue, by which we are so long 
kept out of our rightful possessions. You noble burghers ! you 
excellent citizens ! though you were tenfold the enemies of 
our person and our throne, we can feel nothing on our part, 
save resi^ect and affection for you. You have been suflSlciently 
tested. 

10. "We loose your chains ; we snatch you fh)m the scaf- 
fold ; and we thank you for that lesson of humiliation which 
you teach us, when you show us, that excellence is not of 
blood, title, or station ; that virtue gives a dignity superior to 
that oi kings; and that those whom the Almighty forms 
with sentiments like yours, are justly and eminently raised 
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above all human distinctions. You are now free to depart to 
your kinsfolk, your countrymen ; to all those whose lives and 
liberties you have so nobly defended ; provided you refuse not 
the tokens of our esteem. Yet we would rather bind you to 
ourselves by every endearing obligation ; and, for this purpose 
we offer to you your choice of the gifts and honors that Edward 
has to bestow. Rivals for fame, but always friends to virtue, 
we wish that England were entitled to call you her sons.'' 
"Ah, my country !" exclaimed Pierre ; "it is now that I trem 
ble for you. Edward only wins our cities ; but Phihppa* con- 
quers our hearts." 



LESSON XLV. 

RURAL LIFB IN ENGLAND. 

IRVING. 

1. The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, and 
in what is called landscape gardening, is unrivaled. They 
have studied Nature intently, and discovered an exquisite sense 
of her beautiful forms and harmonious combinations. Those 
charms which, in other countries, she lavishes in wild solitudes 
are here assembled round the haunts of domestic life. They 
seem to have caught her coy and furtive graces, and spread 
them, like witchery, about their rural abodes. 

2. Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence of 
English park scenery. Vast lawns that extend like sheets of 
vivid green, with here and there clumps of gigantic trees, 
heaping up rich piles of foliage ; the solemn pomp of groves 
and woodland glades, with the deer trooping in silent herds 
across them ; the hare, bounding away to the covert ; or the 
pheasant, suddenly bursting upon the wing. 

3. The brook, taught to wind in natural meanderings, or 
expand into a glassy lake ; the sequestered pool, reflecting the 
quivering trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom; 
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and the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid waters ; while 
some rustic temple, or sjlvan statue, grown green and dank 
with age, gives an air of classic sanctity to the seclusion^ 

4. These are but a few of the features of park scenery ; but 
what most delights me, is the creative talent with which the 
English decorate the unostentatious abodes of middle life. 
The rudest habitation, the most unpronusiDg and scanty por- 
tion of land, in the hands <^ an Englishman of taste, becomes 
a little paradise. With a nicely discriminating eye, he seizes 
at once upon its capabilities, and pictures in his mind the future 
landscape. 

5. The sterile spot grows into loveliness under his hand ; 
and yet the operations of art which produce the effect are 
scarcely to be perceived. The cherishing and training of 
some trees ; the cautious pruning of others ; the nice distribu- 
tion of flowers and plants of tender and graceful foliage ; the 
introduction of a green slope of velvet turf; the partial open- 
ing to a peep of blue distance, or silver gleam of water ; all 
these are managed with a delicate tact, a pervading yet quiet 
assiduity, like the magic touchings with which a painter finishes 
up a favorite picture. 

6. The residence of people of fortune and refinement in the 
countey, has diffused a degree of taste and elegance in rural 
economy, that descends to the lowest dass. The very laborer 
with his thatched cottage and narrow slip of ground, attends to 
their embellishment. 

7. The trim hedge, the grass-plot before the door, the little 
flower-bed bordered with snug box, the woodbine trained up 
against the wall, and hanging its blossoms about the lattice ; 
the pot of flowers in the window ; the holly, providently plant- 
ed about the house, to cheat winter of its dreariness, and to 
throw in a semblance of green summer to cheer the fireside; 
all these bespeak the influence of taste, flowing down from 
high sources, and pervading the lowest levels of the public 
mind. If ever Love, as poets sing, delights to visit a cottage, 
it must be the cottage of an English peasant 

8. In rural occupation, there is nothing mean or debasing. 
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It leads a man forth among scenes of natural grandeur and 
beauty ; it leaves him to the workings of his o¥ni mind, opera- 
ted upon by the purest and most elevating of external influ- 
ences. Such a man may be simple and roughs but he cannot 
be vulgar. 

9. The man of refinement, therefore, finds nothing revolting 
in an intercourse with the lower orders in rural life, as he does 
when he casually mingles with the lower orders of cities. He 
lays aside his distance and reserve, and is glad to waive the 
distinctions of rank, and to enter into the honest, heart-felt 
enjoyments of common life. Indeed, the very amusements of 
the country bring men more and more together; and the 
sound of the hound and horn blend all feelings into harmony. 

10. To this mingling of cultivated and rustic society, may 
also be attributed the rural feeling that runs through British 
literature ; the frequent use of illustrations from rural life ; 
those incomparable descriptions of Nature, that abound in the 
British poets ; that have continued down from '^the Flower and 
the Leaf*" of Chaucer,* and have brought into our closets all 
the freshness and fragrance of the dewy landscape. 

11. The pastoral writers of other countries appear as if 
they had paid Nature an occasional visit, and become acquaint- 
ed with her general charms ; but the British poets have lived 
and reveled with her ; they have wooed her in her most secret 
haunts ; they have watched her minutest caprices. 

12. A spray could not tremble in the breeze, a leaf could 
not rustic to the ground, a diamond drop could not patter in 
^ihe stream, a fragrance could not exhale firom the humble 
violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson tints to the morning, but 
it has been noticed by these impassioned and delicate observers 
and wrought up into some beautiful morality. 

13. The eflfect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural 
occupations, has been wonderful on the face of the country. 
A great part of the island is rather level, and would be monot* 



a Flower and Leaf; the title of a poem by Chaucer, (Chaweer.) b Chaucer; an early 
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onooSy were it not for the charms of culture ; but it is studded 
and genuned, as it were, with castles and palaces, and embroid- 
ered with parks and gardens. 

14 It does not abound in grand and sublime prospects, but 
rather in little home scenes of rural repose and sheltered quiet. 
Every antique farm-house and moss-grown cottage is a picture ; 
and as the roads are contmuallj windiag, and the view is shut 
in by groves and hedges, the eye is delighted by a continual 
succession of small landscapes of captivating loveliness. 

15. The great charm however, of English scenery, is the 
moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is associated in the 
mind with ideas of order, of quiet, of sober, well-established 
principles, of hoary usage and reverend custom. Every thing 
seems to be the growth of ages* of regular and peaceful exist- 
ence. 

16. The old church, of remote architecture, with its low, 
massive portal ; its gothic tower ; its windows, rich with tra- 
cery and painted glass, in scrupulous preservation ; its stately 
monuments of warriors and worthies of the olden time, ances- 
tors of the present lords of the soil ; its tombstones, recording 
successive generations of sturdy yeomanry, whose progeny 
still plow the same fields, and kneel at the same altar. 

17. The neighboring village, with its venerable cottages, its 
public green, sheltered by trees, under which the forefathers 
of the present race have sported ; the antique family mansion, 
standing apurt in some little rural domain, but looking down 
with a protecting air on the surrounding scene ; all these com- 
mon features of English landscape evince a calm and settled 
security, a hereditary transmission of home-bred virtues and 
local attachments, that speak deeply and touchingly for the 
moral character of the nation. 



a GivUization, ia Eiigland, probaUy commenced at the inyasion of Julius CseBar, aboul 
oineteoQ hundred yean ago. 
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LESSON XLVI. 

HOME. 

1. There is something in the word home, that wakes the 
kindliest feelings of the heart. It is not merely friends and 
kindred that render that place so dear, but the very hills, 
and rocks and rivulets throw a charm around the place of 
one's nativity. It is no wonder that the loftiest harps have 
been tuned to sing of home, "sweet home." The rose that 
bloomed in the garden where one has wandered in early years 
a thoughtless child, careless in innocence, is lovely in its bloom 
and lovelier in its decay. 

2. No songs are sweet like those we heard among the boughs 
that shade a parent's dwelling, when the morning or the eve- 
ning hour found us gay as the birds that warbled over us. No 
waters are bright like the clear silver streams that wind among 
the flower-decked knolls, where, in childhood, we have often 
strayed to pluck the violet, or the lily, or to twine a garland 
for some loved schoolmate. 

3. We may wander away and mingle in the "world's fierce 
strife," and form new associations and friendships, and fancy 
we have almost forgotten the land of our birth ; but at some 
evening hour, as we listen perchance to the autumn winds, the 
remembrance of other days comes " over the soul, and fancy 
bears us back to childhood's scenes, and we roam again the 
old famihar haunts, and press the hands of companions long 
since cold in the grave, and listen to the voices we shall hear 
on earth no more. It is then a feeling of melancholy steals 
over us, which, like Ossian's* music, is pleasant, though mourn- 
ful to the soul. 

4. The African, torn from his wiUow-braided hut, and borne 
away to the land of charters and of chains, weeps as he thinks 
of home, and sighs and pines for the cocoa" land beyond the 



a OiMiaa (Os'-she-an. or Os'-yan) ; supposed to be a Scotch poet who flourished about 
A. D. 300. b Cocoa (ko'-ko); a fruit, which abounds in Africa. 
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waters of the sea. Years may have passed over lum, and 
strifes and toil may have crushed his spirits ; all his kindred 
may have found graces upon the corals of the ocean ; yet 
were he free, how soon would he seek the shores and skies of 
his boyhood dreams ? 

5. The New-England mariner, amid the icebergs of the 
Northern seas, or breathing the spicy gales of the ever-green 
isles,' or coasting along the shores of the Pacific, though the 
hand of time may have blanched his raven locks, and care 
have plowed deep furrows on his brow, and his heart have 
been clulled by the storms of the ocean, till the fountains of 
his love have almost ceased to gush with the heavenly current ; 
yet, upon some summer's evening, as he looks out upon the 
sun sinking behind the western wave, he will think of home, 
and his heart will yearn for the loved of other days, and his 
tears flow like the summer rain. 

6. How does the heart of the wanderer, after long years of 
absence, beat, and his eyes fill as he catches a glimpse of the 
hills of his nativity; and when he has pressed the lip of a 
brother or sister, how soon does he hasten to see if the gar- 
den, and the orchard, and the stream, look as in days gone 
by ! We may find climes as beautiful, and skies as bright, 
and friends as devoted ; but that will not usurp the place of 
home. 



LESSON XLVII. 

THE WIFE. 
XBYINO. 

1. I HAVE often had occasion to remark the fortitude, with 
which woman sustains the most overwhelming reverses of for- 
tune. Those disasters, which break do¥ni the spirit of man^ 
and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth all the ener- 
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gies of the softer sex, and give such intrepidily and eleyation 
to their character, that, at times, it approaches to sublimity. 

2. Nothing can be more touching, than to behold a soft and 
tender female, who had been all weakness and dependence, 
and alive to every trivial roughness, while treading the pros- 
perous paths of life, suddenly rising in mental force to be the 
comforter and supporter of her husband under misfortunes, 
and abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the bitterest blasts of 
adversity. 

3. As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foliage 
about the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when 
the hardy plant is rifled by the thunderbolt, ding round it 
with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattered boughs ; 
so is it beautifully ordered by Providence, that woman, who is 
the mere dependent and ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should be his stay and solace when smitten with sudden calam- 
ity ; winding herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, and binding up the 
broken heart 

4. These observations call to mind a little domestic story, 
of which I was once a witness. My intimate friend, Leslie, 
had married a beautiful and accomplished girl, who had been 
brought up in the midst of fashionable life. She had, it is 
true, no fortune ; but that of my friend was ample, and he 
delighted in the anticipation of indulging her in every elegant 
pursuit, and administering to those delicate tastes and fancies, 
that spread a kind of witchery about the sex. 

5. Never did a couple set forward, on the flowery path of 
early and well suited marriage, with a fairer prospect of felic- 
ity. It was the misfortune of my friend, however, to have 
embarked his property in large speculations ; and he had not 
been married many months, when, by a succession of sudden 
disasters, it was swept from him, and he found himself reduced 
to almost penury. For a time, he kept his situation to him- 
self, and went about with a haggard countenance, and a break- 
ing heart. 

6. His life was but a protracted agony ; and what rendered 

16 
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it more insupportable, was tlie necessity of keeping up a smile 
in the presence of Ijis wife ; for he could not bring himself to 
overwhelm her with the news. She saw, however, with the 
quick eye of affection, that all was not well with him. She 
marked his altered looks and stifled sighs, and was not to be 
deceived by his sickly and vapid attempts at cheerfulness. She 
tasked all her sprightly powers and tender blandishments to 
win him back to happiness ; but she only drove the arrow 
deeper into his soul. 

7. The more he saw cause to love her, the more torturing 
was the thought that he was soon to make her wretched. A 
little while, thought he, and the smile will vanish from tha< 
cheek ; the song will die away from those lips ; the luster of v 
those eyes will be quenched with sorrow ; and the happy hear, 
which now beats lightly in that bosom, will be weighed down, 
like mine, by the cares and miseries of the world. 

8. At length he came to me, one day, and related his whole 
situation in a tone of the deepest despair. When I had heard 
him through, I enquired, "Does your wife know all this?" At 
the question, he burst into an agony of tears. I saw his grief 
was eloquent, and I let it have its flow ; for sorrow relieves itself 
by words. When his paroxysm had subsided, and he had 
relapsed into moody silence, I resumed the subject gently, and 
urged him to break his situation, at once, to his wife. 

9. "Believe me, my friend," said I, stepping up and grasp- 
ing him warmly by the hand, "believe me, there is, in every 
true woman's heart, a spai-k of heavenly fire, which lies dor- 
mant in the broad daylight of prosperity ; but which kindles 
up, and beams and blazes, in the dark hour of adversity. No 
man knows what the wife of his bosom is, no man knows what 
a ministering angel she is, until he has gone with her through 
the fiery trials of this world." 

10. Some days afterward, he called upon me in the evening. 
He had disposed of his dwelling-house, and taken a small 
cottage in the country, a few miles from town. He had been 
busied all day in sending out furniture. The new establish- 
ment required few articles, and those of the simplest kind. 
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All the splendid furniture bf his late residence had been sold, 
excepting his wife's harp. 

11. He was now going out to the cottage, where his wife 
had been all day, superintending its arrangement My feel- 
ings had become strongly interested in the progress of this 
family story, and, as it was a fine evening, I offered to accom- 
pany him. 

12. He was wearied with the fatigue of the day, and, as we 
walked out, fell into a fit of gloomy musing. "Poor Mary !'* 
at length broke, with a heavy sigh, from his lips. "And what 
of her ?" asked I ; "has any ,thing happened to her ? Has 
she repined at the change ?" "Repined ! she has been noth- 
ing but sweetness and good humor. Indeed, she seems in 
better spirits than I have ever known her ; she has been to 
me all love, arid tenderness, and comfort 1" 

13. "Admirable girl !" exclaimed I. "You call yourself 
poor, my friend ; you never was so rich ; you never knew the 
boundless treasures of excellence you possessed in that woman." 

14. After turning from the main road, up a narrow lane, so 
thickly shaded by forest trees, as to give it a complete air of 
seclusion, we came in sight of the cottage. It was humble 
enough in its appearance for the most pastoral poet ; and yet 
it had a pleasing, rural look. A wild vine had overrun one 
end with a profusion of foliage ; a few trees threw their 
branches gracefully over it ; and I observed several pots of 
flowers tastefully disposed about the door, and on the grass- 
plat in front. 

15. A small wicket-gate opened upon a footpath, that wound 
through some shrubbery to the door. Just as we approached, 
we heard the sound of music. Leslie grasped my arm ; we 
paused and listened. It was Mary's voice, singing, in a style 
of the most touching simplicity, a little air, of which her hus- 
band was peculiarly fond. 

16. I felt Leslie's hand tremble on my arm. He stepped 
forward to hear more distinctly. His step made a noise on 
the gravel-walk. A bright, beautiful face glanced out at the 
window, and vanished ; a light footstep was heard, and Mary 
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came tripping forth to meet us. She was in a pretty rural 
dress of white ; a few wild flowers were twisted in her fine 
hair ; a fresh bloom was on her cheek ; her whole countenance 
beamed with smiles. I had never seen her look so lovely. 

17. "My dear George," cried she, "I am so glad you are 
come! I have been watching and watching for you; and 
running down the lane, and looking out for you. Tve set out 
a table under a beautiful tree behind the cottage ; and IVe 
been gathering some of the most delicious strawberries, for I 
know you are fond of them ; and we have such excellent cream 
and everything is so sweet and still here. O !" said she, put- 
ting her arm within his, and looking up brightly in his face, 
"O ! we shall be so happy !*' 

18. Poor Leslie was overcome. He caught her to his 
bosom ; he folded his arms round her ; he could not speak ; 
but the tears gushed into his eyes ; and he has often assured 
me, that though the world has since gone prosperously with 
him, and his life has indeed been a happy one, yet never haa 
he experienced a moment of more exquisite felicity. 



LESSON XLVIII. 

EULOGY OF WASHINGTON. 

OTIS. 

1. In Washington* seemed combined all the elements to 
constitute a man in the highest meaning of the term. His 
form was of the finest specimens of manly beauty, and his 
carriage full of grace and dignity. His constitution, both 
physical and mental, of the happiest mold. In power of mind 
he stood at the head of the human intellect. 

2. His perception of truth, in the vast and various concerns 
with which his life was charged, seemed to indicate the intui- 
tion of a superior being ; the unrivaled accuracy of his judg- 
ment was demonstrated in the extraordinary success of his 

» Waahiosum ; (G8orgi»),tlie father off hi« coimtiy, was bom in Virsinla in ITdSL 
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wide and eventful range of action. His brightness was not 
indeed the glare of the meteor, but the steady light of the 
Bun ; it was not the brilliancy of a single act, but the finished 
series of his life ; the combined results of all his action. 

d. Hence the firmness of his resolution and the courage of 
his temper. Hence he shrunk not in the field of battle or the 
moral conflict ; and conscious of the right, never trembled for 
the issue. Unlike the desperate few, who have achieved a 
bad emiaence bj indiscriminate means, he sought no results 
which virtue did not sanction ; used no appliances which hon 
estj did not advise. 

4. His character is unique, and stands alone on an eminence 
iinapproached, I had almost said, inaccessible. Its union of 
goodness and greatness, of moral beauty and intellectual 
strength, adorned by services of inappreciable value to the 
human race, furnishes an instance of the sublime in morals, 
such as no human example has presented. It has changed the 
general idea of greatness, and shewn that the most enviable 
talent must find assistance in the aids of virtue. 

5. He was fortunate beyond all the past, in the posifion 
which he held in the afiairs of the world. The presiding 
genius at th& birth of the first free nation, the daring leader 
of the first successful struggle for the principles of freedom, 
the idol of a young nation, yet to increase as the sands of the 
searshore, the grand agitator of the change, yet to come over 
all the governments of the earth, his fame will increase with 
ages and the multiplication of his race. 

6. He stood at the head of a new country ; at the begin- 
ning of a new civil polity ; at the source and fountain of that 
stream of liberty which was yet to overflow the earth ; and 
like the deluge of old, to swallow up every vestige of the 
wrongs which had passed. In the whole range of time, in the 
wide variety of human afiairs, there has been no era so felici- 
tous for his existence as that in which he was bom and lived ; 
at no other point, could equal virtue have met with equal suc- 
cess ; no other career could have secured the like train and 
splendor of consequences. 
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7. In his life, fortunate and happy above all other example, 
without a spot or blemish to mar his private fame, he was 
covered with glory in his public career ; through all the round 
of action, through all the change and casualty of life, he stood 
a model and exemplar to the human race. In the purity of 
his motives, in the nobleness of his designs, and in the extent 
and success of his course, he stands without a rival or an 
equal. 

8. Without having been bred to the science of war, he 
assumed the command of our armies, and for seven long years, 
with every disparity of means, baffled the skill and paralyzed 
the genius of the most celebrated soldiers. Without experi- 
ence, he fought like a veteran ; nearly without means, he still 
found resources ; and sometimes, almost without an army, he 
held the enemy at bay by the vigor of his enterprises. 

9. This struggle for the mastery was long held in doubt^ 
but the star of his fortune at length prevailed against the 
ostent of the times. He conquered, not for fame, but for 
freedom ; not for ambition, but for his country. How well 
and how gently, let the present condition of the happy valleys 
and sunny mountains of freedom make answer. 

10. But not even yet had he filled the full measure of his 
fame. In the pride of victory, in the flush of success, with a 
devoted soldiery, accustomed to execute his wishes, instead 
of stooping to the mean ambition of a tyrant, in ruining his 
country to elevate himself, he plucked the warrior's plume 
from his brow, and cast it with the sword at the feet of his 
country. O ! how mean and little are the names of Alexan- 
der, of Caesar,* of Napoleon,** when seen in the light of such 
a deed as this ! 

11. He retired to private life, unambitious of further dis- 
tinction, and well pleased to escape the din and turmoil of his 
former days. In the seclusion of his retreat he cultivated the 
quiet arts of peace, without a regret for the past or a sigh for 
the future. But fame found him here. The privacy of his 



a Osar (Julius) ; a Roman geheral, statosman and historian, b Napoleon; a distio. 
guished general and emperor of France. 
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condition did not obscure its glory, and again his country call- 
ed him to her aid. The freedom we had won by valor must 
be preserved by wisdom. Though national independence was 
secured by the revolution, our political organization was 
imperfect. 

12. We had the materials of freedom, but not its System ; 
the power of self-government, without being well aware of 
the best means of using it. We had achieved the privilege 
of self-government, but history furnished no precedent to aid 
in its exercise. And we stood a people, free indeed, but want- 
ing the ascertained means of self-preservation. The sages 
and soldiers of the revolution, with the illustrious" Washington 
at their head, again came forward to meet the high exigency ; 
they were successfuL 

13. In a council combining more experience, more patriot- 
ism, and more intellectual power than the history of ages could 
show, they devised a system of government, unique in its 
character and original in its design, which has answered the 
high behests of freedom, and stands a beacon light to all the 
nations of the earth. A numerous people now repose in peace 
and happiness beneath its power, encouraging by precept and 
example the diffusion of the benign principles of liberty. 

14. Washington, without his own desire, was placed at the 
head of the new organization, by the voluntary suffrage of the 
people, and again became charged with the political destiny 
of his ^country. He assumed the responsibilities of his new 
and unprecedented station, and placed himself by the vigor 
and wisdom of his policy, upon the most enviable heights of 
political renown. 

15. If his success as a military chieftain had won the admi- 
ration of the world, his wisdom as a statesman secured its 
liighest applause. Having given an impulse and direction to 
the untried institutions of his country, which will influence 
their destiny through all coming time, he voluntarily left the 
lofty station he had filled, and closed his career amidst the 
peace and happiness of that country he had assisted to elevate 
and redeem. 
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16. The fabric df his character was then completed; then 
was the model, designed bj Heaven for the imitation of man- 
kind, brought to its final perfection. Then was the complete 
idea of freedom exemplified and explained. The mission for 
which he was sent, was accomplished ; and the wide earth may 
now rejoice in the eventful fulfilment of those purposes of lib- 
erty to which bis Ufe was consecrated. 



LESSON XLIX. 
oreenough's* Washington." 

TUCKERMAN. 

1. The quarry whence thy form majestic sprung 

Has peopled earth with grace, 
Heroes and gods that elder bards have sung, 
A bright and peerless race. 

2. But from its sleeping veins ne'er rose before 

A shape of loftier name 
Than his, who glory's name with meekness wore, 
The noblest son of fame. 

3. Sheathed is the sword that passion never stain'd. 

His gaze around is cast, 
As if the joys of freedom newly-gained 
Before his vision pass'd. 

4. As if a nation's shout of love and pride 

With music fill'd the air, 
And his calm soul was lifled on the tide 
Of deep and grateful prayer. 

5. As if the crystal mirror of his life 

To fancy sweetly came, 



a Oraenough; an American sculptor of difltinction. b The statue of Washington esBa* 
ented by Greenough, is of marble, in a sitting posture, and clothed in Roman drapery: 
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With scenes of patient toil and noble strife^ 
Undimm'd bj doubt or shame. 

6. As if the lofty purpose of his soul 

Expression would betraj. 
The high resolve ambition to control 
And thrust her crown awaj. 

7. 0, it was well in marble firm and white 

To carve our hero's form, 
Whose angel guidance was our strength in fighty 
Our star amid the storm I 

8. And it is well to place his image there 

Beneath the dome* he blest \ 
Let meaner spirits who its councils share. 
Revere that silent guest I 

9. Let us go up with high and sacred love 

To look on his pure brow, 
And as with solemn grace he points above, 
Renew the patriot's vow I 



LESSON L. 

DEATH OF NAPOLEON.^ 

MCCLELLAN. 

1. Wild was the night, yet a wilder night 

Hung round the soldier's pillow ; 
In his bosom there waged a fiercer fight, 
Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 

2. A few fond mourners were kneeling by, 

The few that his stern heart cherished; 



a This statue has recently been placed in the east park of the Capitol at Washington, 
b Napoleon Bonaparte died of a cancer in the slomachj on the islspad of S(, Helena, in 
1821. 
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They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye^ 
That life had nearly perished. 

8. They knew by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily spoken. 
That he dreamed of days when the nation shook, 
And the nation's hosts were broken. 

4. He dreamed that the Frenchman's sword still slew, 

And triumphed the Frenchman's "eagle ;" 
And the struggling Austrian fled anew. 
Like the hare before the beagle. 

5. The bearded Russian* he scourged again, 

The Prussian's** camp was routed, 
And again, on the hills of haughty Spain, 
His mighty armies shouted. 

6. Again Marengo' s** field was won, 

And Jena's** bloody battle ; 
Again the world was overrun. 
Made pale at his cannons' rattle. 

7. He died at the close of that darksome day, 

A day that shall live in story ; 
In the rocky land they placed his clay,' 
"And left him alone with his glory." 



LESSON LI. 

OUR OWN COUNTRY. 

1. Therb is no such scenery on earth, I verily believe, as 
ours. There is but one Niagara in its broad circumference, and 



a Pronounced Roo'-she-ani or Rush'-e-an ; but by the poeta usually in two syllables, 
b Proo'-she-an or Prush'-6-an ; but by the poets usually \n two syllables, c Mar-en'go ; a 
Tillage in the north of Italy, famous for the victory of Napoleon over the Austrians, in 
1800. d Jen'-a; a town of Germany, celebrated for the victory of the French over the 
Fnusians, In 1806. 
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then its glorious rivers, from the tumbling cataracts of high north- 
ern latitudes, to the calm and beautiful Alabama ;* the majestic 
Mississippi ; the golden waters of Missouri ;" the placid, soft Ohio. 

2. And then, too, its lakes, the vast inland seas, where deets 
can ride ; its forests, alive with songsters of almost every note, 
and every feather, of trees of every cast and hue, and, if 
seen in the frosts of Autumn, beyond the power of pencil to 
paint ; mocking the skill of man, rivaling the rich sunset on 
the bosom of the western clouds, and making a very paradise 
of earth I 

3. And then its boundless prairies, its savannahs, its vast 
havens, on which beat the waves of the ocean with their sul- 
len roar, audits still solitudes, where man feels as if he really 
were alone with the Indian ; the wild, unapproached, and 
almost unapproachable Indian, in his savage dignity, painted 
and decked for war, fiery red, with his armor on, "snorting for 
battle." 

4. And then again its noisy cities, where men crowd, and 
rush, as if the spot of earth on which they were, was their 
only spot ; cities now vying in business with the older cities of 
Europe, but yet in the gristle ; in their swadling clothes, as it 
were, by and by to becoifte the Londons* of the Western 
World ! What a variety of view is this ! How rich in spec- 
ulation, in thought ! How admirably calculated to warm the 
imagination, and to give feeling and imagery ! 

5. Talk not then of Europe as the only land worth a journey 
over. Its past we may reverence and admire. There is sub- 
limity in it. But the future of our country, who dare set its 
metes and bounds ? Who will trace it out ? Sublime, is but 
a feeble word for the destiny that awaits it ! 

6. What nation presents such a spectacle as ours, of a con- 
federated government ; so complicated, so full of checks and 
balances, over such a vast extent of territory, with so many 
varied interests, and yet moving so harmoniously ! 



a Al-aba-ma. b Miaaotfri, ^Mis-soo're) c Lon'don, the metropolis of the British 
Empire. It was a place of considerable commerce in A. D. 51, and is now the mostcom- 

mercial and probably the largest city on the globe. 
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7. I go within the walls of the Capitol* at Washington, and 
there, under the star-spangled banners that wave amid its 
domes, I find the representatives of three territories, and of 
twenty-six nations ; nations in manj senses, thejmaj be caUed, 
that have within them all the germ and sinew to raise a greater 
people than many of the proud principalities of Europe ; aU 
speaking one language, all acting with one heart, and all burn- 
ing with the same enthusiasm, the love and glory of our com- 
mon country ; even though parties do existy and bitter domestic 
quarrels now and then arise. 

8. I take my map, and I mark from whence they come. 
What a breadth of latitude, and of lon^tude, too, in the fair- 
est portion of North America I What a variety of climate, 
and what a variety of production I What a stretch of sea 
coast, on two oceans, with harbors enough for all the commerce 
of the world! 

9. What an immense national domain, surveyed and unsur- 
veyed, of extinguished and unextinguished Indian titles, within 
the States and Territories, and without I It is estimated, in 
the aggregate, to be more than one billion acres, and to be 
worth the immense sum of more than one billion dollars ; 
seven hundred and fifty million acres of which, are without the 
bounds of the States and Territories, and are yet to make new 
States, and to be admitted into the Union ! 

10. Our annual revenue, now, from the sales, is over three 
millions of dollars. Our national debt, too, is nearly or quite 
extinguished, and yet within fifty-eight years, starting with a 
population of about three millions, we have fought the War 
of Independence; again not ingloriously struggled with the 
greatest naval power in the world, fresh with laurels won on 
sea and land ; and now we have a population of over twenty 
millions of souls. One cannot feel the grandeur of our Bepub- 
Hcy unless he surveys it in detalL 

11. It is difficult to be very prosaic in describing such a 



a Thia adiflce in which Oongrea meats, is of tha Gbrinthian atyle of ^rehitactora, eoa« 
■mctad of fiaa-atooa. It ia 350 feat long and 190 high to tha top of tha doma. 
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country as ours. Think, if a prophet, but thirty years ago, 
had predicted only the half that has happened, lucky would 
he have been to escape the asylum for lunatics. Jefferson* 
mourned over a journey from Monticello^ to Philadelphia, as 
a fearful undertaking. 

12. Mount Vernon** and Bunker Hill* were as far apart in 
the days of Washington, as the jumping-off rock in Eastport, 
(Maine,) and Augusta, (Georgia,) now are. The Mississippi 
boatman, who was thirty or forty days in going over a distance 
he now goes in six, can now hardly believe that he is the man 
he was. The steamboat and the steam-horse, are the miracle- 
workers of the day. But, then, enterprise and labor have 
done their wonders, too. 

13. The Erie canal !• What an achievement for a young 
people I The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, too ! Go over it, 
and see how labor has wrought with mountain rocks, and torn 
them from their beds, and dashed them aside, as if with the 
^wer of Milton's demons. See the fire-horse, with long trains 
of cars, careering through the air, Qvei* rivers, and pathless 
swamps, from Charleston, South Carolina, to Hamburgh, on 
the Savannah. 

14. Take the railroad from Boston to Providence, and see 
the rocks that have been cleft asunder, the mountains of dirt 
thrown up ; the track now through caverns, and anon over a 
massive bridge of mason work, that almost staggers human 
faith to believe it has been done. 

15. And then mark what enterprise is planning, and will 
execute, too. Why, railroad tracks are projecting in all direc- 
tions, from New-Orleans to Nashville, in the South, and from 
Montreal to Portland, in the North. No enterprise staggers us. 
Nothing appals us. No hazard too great to be run. Ingenu- 
ity is racked to the utmost. Every body is awake, and wide 
awake. 



a JefTeraon ; the third President of the U. a bom 1743. b Monticello ; Jefibrson's resi- 
dence in Virginia, c Mount Vernon ; the burial place of Washington, in Virginia. 
d Bunker Hill; the place where the second battle was fought in the Revolution, e The 
Erie canal extends from Lalce Erie to the Hudson River, a distance of about 360 siilM. 
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16. There is, as it were, an atmospheric maelstrom all about 
us. We talk in a hurry; we walk in a hurry; we make 
love in a hurry, and are married in a hurry. We eat, drink, 
sleep, and die in a hurry, and, alas ! are buried in a hurry. 
Every thing is on the high pressure principle. No doubt 
such a state of fermentation, in any society, has its advanta- 
ges and disadvantages. 

17. It is one of the advantages of our free institutions, that 
they give society such a stimulus. Our politics, even with all 
their bitterness and occasional outbreakings, do us much good. 
They teach us that no man is above the influence of public 
opinion ; and they also teach each man the responsibility he 
takes in forming it. They raise up the humble, and rank them 
with the provid. They stimulate in the bosoms of all, the 
ambition to advance, or to "go ahead," to use a phrase better 
descriptive of the thing itself. 



LESSON LI I. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

1. The political cauldron that is always boiling in such a 
government as ours, throws up on the surface of society many 
men of strong minds, and high purposes ; and though often, 
top often it may be, the very seethings of the cauldron will 
come up also, yet, in a moment of calm, they sink to their 
proper level, while what is good remains. 

2. Death, too, is a great leveler among us ; and if it would 
not be impious, I would add, the severest of all Bepublicans. 
The family whom over grown wealth was making proud to-day, 
d-eath cuts up to-morrow ; dividing its inheritance, scattering 
its members, and often robbing it of its natal soiL The incip- 
ient aristocracy is thus nipped in the bud. The wealth of a 
Girard* is instantly divided among many persons. 

3. How remarkable the fact, all over this country, that 

a GiBUd (ge-rudO ; a yery wealthy merchant, late of Philadelphia. 
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wealth seldom runs long in tlie same line, but that the heri- 
tage is rather a curse than a blessing for the children ; and 
how remarkable the other fact, too, that almost all the large 
holders of property are the makers of their own fortunes ; 
men who have earned it with their own hands, and by their 
own struggles. 

4. The poor are ever coming upward, and the rich are ever 
going downward. Such is the effect of this fermentation ; 
such the stimulus of free institutions, and the operation of 
our laws of inheritance. But then, again, we must open our 
eyes the wider to the disadvantages of such a state of things, 
80 as to check and improve them. 

5. We must not forget, that it generates an inordinate thirst for 
office, and often a daring and reckless ambition ; that it makes 
wealth the god of thousands ; engulfs them in its pursuit, and 
often throws into the distance the man of genius, and the 
achievements of Literature, Art, and Science. Thus, politics 
and money-making engross the talents of the country ; and 
thus Literature is kept at a partial stand ; when, in a free coun- 
try, men of learning, and men of genius, whose efforts stamp 
the age, and refine its manners, ought to be, if not the first, 
among the first This, we must use our efforts to counteract 

6. Genius must be won from the ranks of political combat- 
ants. The sparks of poetical fire that blaze in the columns 
of the partisan press, must kindle up the pages of the Muse. 
Haughty, dictatorial, pampered Wealth, that frowns upon 
genius, must receive the lash of genius. Men of property 
must be made to see that their true glory consists in encour- 
aging the arts, the sciences, the achievements o£ the pen or 
pencil. 

7. Above all, the schoolmaster must go abroad more and 
more. Education, universal education, not little, but much ; 
free schools, popular clubs, literary newspapers, and periodi- 
cals, must be cherished. Literary men must respect them- 
selves, and speak loud and strong ; and when they sell their 
labors, not sell themselves. 
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8. A vast amount of talent we have at command, if it can 
be united and combined. Our newspapers often show it, our 
periodicals show it. It is a remarkable fact that our periodi- 
cal literature, the only kind which this country has really 
patronized, has ever been unrivaled by any nation on earth. 
The State Papers of the Revolution did almost if not quite 
as much for us as our soldiery. The best diplomatists of 
Europe have confessed their power, and paid us the tribute ; 
and sure I am, that in this respect we have not degenerated 

9. With the same strength that we develop our national 
resources, we must develop the moral and intellectual ener- 
gies among us. There is great danger that such a busy, prac- 
tical people, will forget that they have*hearts and souls. There 
is danger, too, that such a moving, journeying people, will lose 
their attachments to home ; their love for the rocks, and hills^ 
and valleys, that their eyes first saw. Home, home, home, is 
the sentiment that we need to cherish. Our country must be 
our idol, if idols we have. 

10. Next to the preservation of liberty, is the preservation of 
the Union ; and this, in a territory so vast, can only be effect- 
ed by an interchange of feelings, by intercommunications, 
by forming friends, and making visits, all over our wide domain. 
We must know, and understand each other, in order to love 
each other. 

11. We must see with our own eyes what a glorious heri- 
tage our fathers have bequeathed us, before we can appreciate 
its value. Dangers threaten us, above all other people ; and 
such dangers as only high patriotism, and pure affection can 
overcome. We have not achieved our independence yet. 
Washington and his compatriots gave us freedom. 

12. Our own industry has liberated us from a servile depen- 
dence upon foreign skill and foreign artisans, and now we want 
a literary freedom ; the independence to think, write, and crit- 
icise for ourselves ; not driving our scholars abroad to acquire 
a reputation at home, and then reflecting at home the light of 
foreign glow-worms from abroad. We want local attachments 
too ; then a national pride, a just sense of our own importance. 
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13. Another duty we have laid on our hands ; and that is, 
to elevate and refine public feeling, by associations, by lectures, 
by lyceums, and in every practicable manner; so as to give 
society a tone and a character, and so as to combat the physi- 
cal and lower tendencies of the day. There is an atmosphere 
encompassing every circle, either light or lurid, just in propor- 
tion to the splendor of the minds that sparkle within it. There 
is a sympathetic link in the chain of social intercourse, that 
vibrates well or ill, whenever it is touched. 

14. The tone of a whole society may be compared to the 
winds that float through an JSolian* harp. If but a summer 
breeze play upon its strings, it is like the melodious notes 
that sprang from Memnon's statue,** when touched by the rays 
of the morning sun. But if the rude and gusty storm run 
roughly over the cords, it flings off notes harsh and discordant. 
See, then, the duty of the American. But tune society^ and 
it will pour forth melodies from a thousand strings. 



LESSON LIU. 

OtJB COUNTRY. 

PABODIE. 

1. Our country I 'tis a glorious land I 

With broad arms stretch'd from shore to shoreb 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand. 

She hears the dark Atlantic roar ; 
And, nurtur'd on her ample breast, 

How many a goodly prospect lies 
In Nature's wildest grandeur drest, 

Enamel'd with her loveliest dyes. 

2. Rich prairies, deck'd with flowers of gold. 

Like sunlit oceans roU afar ; 



a JEolian, (e-iV-le-An) ; pertaining to ^•'olus, the god of the winds, b Menynon'f 
■tatue; a coloeaal statue in Thebea which is said to hare sent forth joyful sounds whan 
the sun rose, but mournful ones when it set. 
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Broad lakes her azure heaven behold, 
Seflecting clear each trembling star ; 

And mightj rivers, mountain-bom, 
Go sweeping onward, dark and deep, 

Through forests where the bounding fawn 
Beneath their sheltering branches leap. 

B. And cradled mid her clustering hills. 

Sweet vales in dreamlike beautj hide. 
Where love the air with music fills. 

And calm content and peace abide ; 
For plenty here her fullness pours 

In rich profusion o'er the land. 
And sent to seize her generous store, 

There prowls no tyrant's hireling band. 

4L Great God ! we thank thee for this home. 

This bounteous birth-land of the free ; 
Where wanderers from afar may come, 

And breathe the air of liberty ! 
StiU may her flowers untrampled spring 

Her harvests wave, her citi^ rise ; 
And yet, till time shall fold her wing, 

Bemain £arth's loveliest paradise ! 



LESSON LIV. 



T7KIOK, LIBERTT. 



[The reader may scan the following piece of poetry, and tell to what 
kind of verse it belongs, and to what form. SeeOonstruction of Verse, 
p. 68.] 

1. Hatl, our I country's | natal [ mom, 
Hail, our | spreading | kindred | bcHii, 
Hail, thou | banner | not yet | torn. 

Waving | o'er the | free ! 
While, this day in festal throngs 
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Millions swell the patriot song, 
Shall not we thj notes prolong, 
Hallowed Jubilee ?• 

2. Who would sever freedom's shrine ?* 
Who should draw the invidious line ? 
Though by birth, one spot be zoine, 

Dear is all the rest : 
Dear to me the South' s fair land, 
Dear, the central Mountain band. 
Dear, New-England's rockj strand. 

Dear the prairied West. 

S. By our altars, pure and free. 
By our Law's deep rooted tree, 
By the past dread memory, 

By our Washington ; 
By our common parent tongue. 
By our hopes, bright, buoyant, young. 
By the tide of country strong. 

We will still be one. 

4. Fathers I have ye bled in vain? 
Ages I must ye droop again ? 
Maker I shall we rashly stain 

Blessings sent by Thee ? 
No ! receive our solemn vow. 
While before thy throne we bow. 
Ever to maintain as now, 

"Union, Liberty." 

a Jubilfle ; a paUic festirity. b Shrine ; a caaa or box, as for zelica, 
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LESSON LV. 

LAKES AND THE OCEAK^ 

MELLEN. 

1. There is ever a contrast between the smaller lakes and 
tlie great ocean. You can rarely, if ever, look upon the sea, 
■when it is not heaving with the coming on, with the height, or 
with the dying of the tempest. There is always agitation 
within its mighty bosom. You see something at work there 
that tells of perpetual unrest ; of a power within that cannot 
be stilL The subsiding thunder of the storm that has passed 
away, is but the deep prelusive music of another. 

2. But go in midsummer to the lake, embosomed among 
the hills, and gaze upon it when all the elements are in slum- 
ber, and I know not that you will find in nature a more beau- 
tiful picture of repose. There is no heaving billow there ; no 
crested wave breaking in foam upon the shore ; no sound of 
departed storm, murmuring like some vast imprisoned spirit at 
its temporary subjection. 

3. But you see there a surface, silent as death, and as plac- 
id. The water lies spread before you, a perfect mirror ; and 
you see wooded summit and lofty vale, forest and field-tree and 
tower, cloud and sky, all gazing into its profound, as though 
enchanted with the loveliness of their own reflection. You 
see the beautiful and the grand mingling their wonders in soli- 
tude, and you feel how much more exquisite is the display 
when it is perfected in the hour and home of Nature's quiets 
ness. 

4. Then, if you stand upon bank or shore at sunset, when 
its hundred hues are playing on the sky, and see the new 
heaven created in the depths below you, and witness its mock- 
ery of splendor, its fading colors and dying beams, till star 
begins to answer star in the dark water, surely you are behold- 
ing something that Nature presents only in such hallowed 
spots in her empire ; something of beauty and grandeur that 
she can never offer by the "vasty deep ;" something, be it devel- 
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oped where it may, fax beyond the witchery of the gifted 
pencil ; something to rejoice in, something to be thaokfol for* 



LESSON LVI. 
SCENE FROM PiZABRO. Ptzorru^ and Gomez^ 

KOTZEBUE. 

[Before reading the following dialogne^the reader should oarefolly 
study the rule and remark under Personation, p. 62.] 

The facts upon which this dialogue is founded occurred in Peru, 
and it is designed to show the cruelty of Pizarro and the integrity of 
the unoffending Peruvians. 

Piz, How now, Gromez, what bringest thou ? 

Gom, On yonder hill, among the palm trees, we hare sur- 
prised an old Peruvian. Escape by flight he could not, and 
we seized him unresisting. 

Piz. Drag him before us. [Oo—i-*^ «««*». «i What art 
thou, stranger ? 

Oro. First tell me who is the captain of this band of rob- 
bers. 

Pis^ Audacious! This insolence has sealed thy doom. 
Die thou shalt, gray headed ruffian. . But first confess what 
thou knowest. 

Oro. I know that which thou hast just assured me of, that 
I shall die. 

Piz. Less audacity might have preserved thy life. 
' Oro. My life is as a withered tree, not worth preserving. 

P»z. Hear me, old man. Even now we march against the 
Peruvian army. We know there is a secret path that leads to 
your strong hold among the rocks. Guide us to that, and 
name thy reward. If wealth be thy wish ' 

Oro. Ha, ha, ha ! 



a Pizarro ; a Spanish general of great ignorance and cruelty, who inyaded Peru in 1686» 
and caused the hospitable king Atahualpa to be burn^ b Gomez ; a fictitious namo fcc 
ood of Pizano'B anny. e A fictitious name tot one of the Perurians. 
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Piz. Dost thou deapisQ raj ofkit ? 

Oro. Yes, thee aad thy offer I Wealth I I have the 
wealth of two gallant sons. I have stored in heaven the riches 
which repay good actions here ! and still inj chiefest treasure 
do I wear about me. 

Fix. What is that ? Inform me. 

Oro. Iwill> forthou caost never tear it fix>m me. An un- 
sullied conscience. 

Piz. I believe there is no other Peruvian who dares speak 
as thou dost 

Oro. Would I could beli«f» theie iano other Spaniard who 
dares act as thou dost. 

Gom. Obdurate Pagan I how numerous is your army ? 

Oro. Count the leaves of the forest 

Qoin^ Which is the weakest part of your camp ? 

Oro. It is fortified on all sides by justice. 

Gom. Where have you concealed your wives and children ? 

Oro. In the hearts of their husbands and fathers. 

Piz. Knowest thou Alonzo ?* 

Oro. Know him I Alonzo ! Our nation's benefactor, the 
guardian angel of Peru I^ 

Piz. By what has he merited that title ? 

Oro. By not resembling thee. 

Ptz. Who is this Bella, joined with Alonzo in command ? 

Oro. I mil answer that, for I love to speak the hero's 
name. Bella, the kinsman of the king, is the idol of our army. 
In war a tiger, in peace a lamb. Cora was once betrothed to 
him, but finding she preferred Alonzo, he resigned his claim 
for Cora's happiness, 

Piz. Bomantic savage I I shall meet this Bolla soon. 

Oro. Thou hadst better not! the terrors of his noble eye 
would strike thee deadi 

Gam. Silence, or tremble! 

Oro. Beardless robber ! I never yet have learned to 
tremble before man. Why before thee, thou less than man I 

a A fictlUouBname for one of ths Peruviana, b Peru (pe-roo') ; a republic of Soutlv 
America. 
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Oam. Another word, audacious heathen,, and I strike ! 
Oro. Strike, Christian ! then boast among thy feUowa, **I 
too, have murdered a Peruvian," 



SECOND SCENE. Sentinel^ Koila and AhnziK 

[Entw Rolla disgaiMil as« ModIl] 

^ RoUai Inform me, ^end, is Alonzo^ the Peravia% con* 
fined in this dungeon ? 

Sent Hte is* 

Roila. I must speak with him. 

Sent. You mast not. 

Rolla. He is my friend. 

Sent Not if he were your brother. 

Rolla. What is to be his fate ? 

Sent He dies at sunrise. 

Rolla. Ha I then I am come in time^ 

SeJit Just to witness his death. 

Rolla. 1^"^"^ *•"'"' ^*^'^ Soldier, I must speak with him. 

Sent cF«d^i>tai»ck^fthi.pa.] Ba^^j^T back! it is impossible. 

Rolla. I do entreat you but for one moment. 

Sent You entreat in vain ; my orders are most strict 

Rolla. Look on this wedge of massy gold ! Look on these 
precious gems. In thy land they will be wealth for thee and 
thine, beyond thy hope or wish. Take them, they are thine; 
let me pass but one moment with Alonzo. 

Sent Away I Wouldst thou corrupt me? Me, aa old 
Castilian !* I know my duty better. _ 

Rolla. Soldier! hast thou a wife?' *- 

Sent I hate. '^ 

Rolla. Hast thou children ? 

Sent. Pour honest lovely boysk 

Rolla. Where didst thou leave them ?• 

Sent. In my native village, in the very cot where I wa»' 
bom. 



a GMtilian ; a natiye of Castile, aprorince of Spain. 
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RoUa. Dost thou love thy wife and children ? 

8ent. Do I love them I God knows my heart, I do. 

RoUa. Soldier ! Imagine thou wert doomed to die a cniel 
death in a strange land. What would be thy last request ? 

Sent. That some of my comradesf should carry my dying 
blessing to my wife and children. 

Rolla, What if that comrade was at thy prison door, and 
should there be told, thy fellow soldier dies at sunrise, yet thou 
shalt not for a moment see him, nor shalt thou bear his dying 
blessing to his poor children, or his wretched wife ; what wouldst 
thou think of him who thus could drive thy comrade &om the 
door? 

Sent. How? 

RoUa. Alonzo has a wife . and child ; and I am come but 
to receive for her^ and for her poor babe, the last blessing of 
my friend. 

Sent. Go in. [ExttSeBtaneLl 

Rollcu [Call!.] Alonzo I Alonzo I 

[Eotar AkNiao, qMaJong u kaeouM in.] 

Ahn. How I is my hour elapsed ? Well, I am ready. 

RoUa. Alonzo, know me I 

Alon. Kolla I O Rolla I how didst thou pass the guard ? 

RoUa. There is not a moment to be lost in words. This 
disguise I tore from the dead body of a friar, as I passed our 
field of battle. It has gained me entrance to thy dungeon ; 
now take it thou, and fly. 

Alon. And Bolla 

Rolla. Will remain here in thy place. 

Alon. And die for me I No! Bather eternal tortures 
rack me. 

Rolla. I shall not die, Alonzo. It is thj life Pizarro 
seeks, not Bella's ; and thy arm may soon deliver me firom 
prison. Or, should it be otherwise, I am as a blighted tree 
in the desert ; nothing lives beneath my shelter. Thou art a 
husband and a father ; the being of a lovely wife and help- 

m OoBZidaB; coDHpanknui in arms. 
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less infant depend upon thy life. Go I go I Alonzo, not to 
save thyself, but Cora, and thj child. 

Alan. Urge me not thus, mj fiiend ; I am prepared to die 
in peace. 

Rollcu To die in peace ! devoting her 70a have sworn to 
live for, to madness, misery, and death I 

AUm* Merciful heavens I 

RoUcu If thou art yet irresolute, Alonzo-— now mark me 
weU. Thou knowest that RoUa never pledged his word and 
shrunk from its fulfilment. Know then, if thou art proudly 
obstinate, thou shalt have the desperate triumph of seeing 
BoUa perish by thy side. 

Alon. O Holla I ^ou distract me ! Wear you the robe, 
and though dreadful the necessity, we will strike down the 
guard, and force our passage. 

Rollcu What, the soldier on duty here ? 

Alon. Yes, else seeing two, the alarm will be instant death. 

Rollcu For my nation's safety, I would not harm him 
That soldier, mark me, is a man ! All are not men that wear 
the human form. He refused my prayers, refused my gold, 
denying to admit, till his own feelings bribed him. I will not 
risk a hair of that man's head, to save my heart-strings from 
consuming fire. But haste ! A moment's further pause and 
all is lost. 

Alon. Holla, I fear thy friendship drives me from honor 
and from right. 

Rolla. Did Bolla ever counsel dishonor to his Mend? 
[Thrairiiic ow frhr^ ftrawt om hit ■hoaidm.] Thcro, couccal thy facc. !No w 
God be with thee. 



LESSON LVII. 

CULTIVATION OF TASTE FOB BEAT7TT. 
CHAHNINO. 

1. In looking at our nature, we discover among its admira- 
Ue endowments, the sense or perception of Beauty. We see 

18 
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ike germ of tliis in every human l^eing, and there is no power 
which admits greater cultivation ; and why should it not be 
cherished in all? It deserves remark, that the provision for 
this principle is infinite in the universe. 

2i There is but ^ very minute portion of the creation which 
we can turn into food and clothes, or gratification for the body ; 
but the whole creation may be used to minister to the sense of 
beauty. Beauty is an all pervading presence. It unfolds in 
the numberless flowers of 'the spring. It waves in the branches 
of the trees and green blades of grass. It haunts the deptha 
of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell 
and the precious stone. 

3. And not only these minute objecA, bat the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and 
setting sun, all overflow with beauty. The universe is its 
temple ; and those men who are alive to it cannot lift their 
eyes witibiout fe^ng themselves encompassed with it on every 
side. 

4. Now this beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it gives 
are so refined and pure, so congenial with our tenderest and 
noblest feelings, and so akin to worship, that it is painful to 
think of the multitude of men as living in the midst of it, and 
living almost as blind to it, as if, instead of thi^ fair earth and 
glorious sky, they were tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy 
is lost to the world by the want of culture of this spiritual 
endowment. 

5. Suppose that I were to \isit a cottage, and to see its walls 
lined with the choicest pictures* of Raphael, and every spare 
nook filled with statues of the most exquisite workmanship, 
and that I were to learn, that neither man, woman nor child 
ever cast an eye at these miracles of art, how should I feel 
their privation ; how should. I want to open, their eyes, and to 
help them to comprehend and feel the loveliness and grandeur 
which in vain courted their notice. 

6. But every husbandman is living in sight of the works 



« ThA "Sacxifioe of baac ;" the "TransflfuraUcm of Christ/' &c 
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of a diviner aiiist ; and Iiow mach would his existence be 
elevated, could he see the glory which shines £;>rth in their 
forms, hues, proportions and moral expression I 

7. I have spoken only of the beauty of nature, but how 
much of this mysterious charm is found in the elegant arts, 
and especially in literature ? The best books have most beauty. 
The greatest truths are wronged if not linked with beauty 
and they win their way most surely and deeply into the soul 
when arrayed in this their natural and fit attire. 

8. Now no man receives the true culture of a man, in whom 
the sensibility to the beautiful is not cherished ; and I know 
of no condition in life from which it should be excluded. Of 
all luxuries this is the cheapest and most at hand. 

9. What beauty is, is a question which the most penetra- 
ting.iQinds havQ not satisfactorily answered;, nor, were I able, 
is this the place for discussing iU But one thing I would say ; 
the beauty of the outward creation is intimately related to the 
lovely, grand, interesting attributes of the souL 

10. There is another power, which each man should culti- 
vate according to his ability, but which is very much neglected 
in the mass of the people, and that is the power of utterance. 
A man was not made to shut up his mind in itself; but to give 
it voice and to exchange it for other minds. Speech is one 
of our grand distinctions from the brute. 

11. Our power over others lies not so much in the amount 
of thought within us, as in the power of bringing it out. A 
man of more than ordinary intellectual vigor, may, for want 
of expression, be a cypher, without significance in society. 
And not only does a man influence others, but he greatly aids 
his own intellect, by giving distinct and fordble utterance to 
his thoughts. 

12. We understand ourselves better, our conceptions . grow 
clearer, by the very effort to make; them clear to another. Our 
social rank too, depends a good deal on our power of utterance. 
The principal distinction between what are called gentlemen 
and the vulgajr^ lies in 1^; that the latter are awkwajrd in 
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maimers, and are essentiallj wanting in proprieij, deamess^ 
grace, and force of utterance. 

13. A man who cannot open his lips without breaking a 
rule of grammar, without showing in his dialect, or brogue, or 
uncouth tones, his want of cultivation, or without darkening 
his meaning by a confused, unskillful mode of communication, 
cannot take the place to which perhaps his native good sense 
entitles him. To have intercourse with respectable people, we 
must speak their language. 



LESSON LVIII. 

8PIBIT OP BEAUTT. 

DAWES. 

[The reader may note the casaral panses in the following piece. 
See Harmonic Pauses, p. 70. The ciBsaral and grammatical pauses 
sometimes fall m the same place.] 

1. The Spirit of Beauty | unfurls her light,* 
And wheels her course I in a joyous flight ; 
I know her track || through the balmy air, 

By the blossoms that cluster || and whiten there; 
She leaves the tops || of the mountains green, 
And gems the valley || with ciystal sheen. 

2. At mom, I know where she rested at night. 
For the roses are gushing with dewy delight ; 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings. 

At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 

Where bowering elms over waters meet; 

She dimples the wave. Where the green leaves dip 

That smiles, as it curls, like a maiden's Up. 

8. At eve, she hangs o'er the western sky 
Dark clouds for a glorious canopy; 



* Tlbra may ■o maym ew be two or three casural pausee ia the sbim Um. Bf fone 
iHStMB, tte sboctar onee an called aemi*GiMroral. 
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And round the skirts of each sweeping fold, 
She paints a border of crimson and gold, 
Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay, 
When their god in his glory has passed away. 

She hovers around us at twilight hour, 

When her presence is felt with the deepest power; 

She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 

With shadows that flit like a fairy* dream ; 

Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 

The Spirit of Beauty is every where ! 



LESSON LIX. 

VIRTUE. 

AKENSIDE. 

[The learner may tell in what manner the following extract should 
be read. See Rule 3, p. 54.] 

!• What can strive 

With virtue ? which of nature's regions vast 
Can in so many forms produce to sight 
Such powerful beauty ; beauty which the eye 
Of hatred cannot look upon secure ; 
Which envy's self contemplates, and is turned 
Ere long to tenderness, to infant smiles. 
Or tears of humblest love. 

2. Is ought so fcur 

In all the dewy landscapes of the spring. 
The summer's noontide groves, the purple eve 
At harvest home, or in the frosty mom 
Glittering on some smooth sea, is aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship ; as the honored roof 
Whither from highest heaven, immortal love 
His torch etherial and his golden bow 

a Falr-y; an imaginary being^supposed to assume a human form. 
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Propitious brings, and there a temple holds. 
To whose unspotted service gladly vowed 
The social band of parent, brother, child. 
With smiles and sweet discourse and gentle deeds 
Adorn his power ? 

$• What gift of richest dime 

E'er drew such eager eyes, or prompted such 
Deep wishes, as the zeal that snatches back 
From slander's poisonous tooth a foe's renown ; 
Or crosseth danger in his lion walk, 
A rival's life to rescue ? as the young 
Athenian* warrior sitting down in bonds. 
That his great father's body might not want 
A peaceful, humble tomb ? the Roman** wife 
Teaching her lord how harmless was the wound 
Of death, how impotent the tyrant's rage, 
Who nothing more could threaten to afflict 
Their faithful love? 

4. Or is there in the abyss. 

Is there, among the adamantine spheres 
Wheeling unshaken through the boundless void, 
Aught that with half such majesty can fSH 
The human bosom, as when Brutus* rose 
Refulgent, from the stroke of Cssar's fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots ; and, his arm 
Alofb extending like eternal Jove* 
When guilt brings down the thunder, called aloud 
On TullyV name, and shook the crimson sword 
Of justice in his wrapt astonished eye. 
And bade the father of his country hail, 
For lo, the tyrant prostrate in the dust— 
And Rome again is free ! 



a Athe'nian ; pertaining to Athens, the capiul of Greece, b Roman ; pertaining to 
Rome, the capitdl of Italy, c Bru'tus; a distinguished Roman and aassassinator of Julius 
Cassar. d Jove; another ibrm of the name of Jupiter, meaning the same god, e TuHy 
(TttUius Cicero) ; tha most distinguished of the Roman orators, bom B. C, lOT. 
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LESSON LX- 

THE BEBEAVED SISTEB. 

1. In the spring of 1824, 1 contraxsted an acquaintance in 
)ne of the cities of the south, with a gentleman who had 

removed from England to this country with two small chil- 
dren, the one a boy of ten years, the other a girl of nine years 
of age. These children were the most lovely beings I ever 
saw. Their extreme beauty, their deep and artless affection, 
and their frequent bursts of childish and innocent mirth, made 
them as dear to me as if I had been the companion of their 
infancy. 

2. They were happy in themselves, happy in each other, 
and in the whole world of life and nature around them. I had 
known the family but a few months, when my friend was com- 
pelled to make a sudden and unexpected voyage to South 
America. His feelings were imbittered by the thought of 
leaving his motherless children behind him ; and as I was on 
the point of embarking for Liverpool,* I promised to take them 
to their friends and relations. 

3. My departure was delayed two weeks. During that 
period, I lived under the same roof with the little ones that 
had been consigned to my charge. For a few days they were 
pensive, and made freqiient inquiries for their absent father ; 
but their sorrows were easily assuaged, and regret for his 
absence changed into pleasant anticipatUm of his return. The 
ordinary sorrows of childhood are but dews upon the eiBg^e's 
plumage, which vanish at the moment the proud bird springs 
upward into the air to woo the beautiful flashes of the morn- 
ing. 

4. The day of our departure at last arrived, and we set sail 
on a quiet afternoon of summer. The distant hills bent their 
pale blue tops to the waters, and as the great sun, like tho 
image of his Creator, sunk down in the west, successive shad- 

• Liverpool ; a city in England, next to London in size. 
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ows of gold, and crimson, and purple came floating over the 
waves, like barks from a fairj land. 

5. Mj joung companions gazed on those scenes steadily and 
silently, and when the last tints of the dim shore were melt- 
ing into shadow, thej took each other's hand, and a few natu- 
ral tears gushed forth as an adieu to the land thej had loved. 
Soon afler sunset, I persuaded my little friends to let me lead 
them to the cabin, and then returned again to look out upon 
the ocean. 

6. In about half an hour, as I was standing musingly apart^ 
I felt mj hand gently pressed, and on turning around, saw that 
the girl had stolen alone to my side. In a few moments, the 
evening star* began to twinkle from the edging of a violet 
cloud. At first) it gleamed faintly and at intervals, but anon 
it came brightly out, and shone like a holy thing upon the 
brow of the evening. 

7. The girl at my side gazed upon it, and hailed it with a 
tone which told that a thought of rapture was at her heart. 
She inquired with simplicity and eagerness, whether, in the 
fair land to which we were going, that same bright star would 
be visible ; and seemed to regard it as another friend, that 
was to be with her in her long and lonely journey. 

8. The first week of our voyage was unattended by any 
important incident. The sea was, at times, wild and stormy, 
but again it would sink to repose, and spread itself out in 
beauty to the verge of the horizon. On the eighth day the 
boy arose pale and dejected, and complained of indisposition. 
On the following morning he was confined by a fever to his 
bed, and much doubt was expressed as to his fate, by the 
physician of the vessel. 

9. I can never forget the look of agony, the look of utter 
woe, that appeared upon the face of the little girl, when the 
conviction of her brother's danger came slowly home upon her 
thoughts. She wept not; she complained not; but hour after 
hour she sat by the bed of the young sufferer, an image of 

a Ve'nua, or Hes'penia, which is another name for the aame sUr. 
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grief and beautiful afifectioii. The boy became daily more 
feeble and emaciated. 

10. He could not return the long and burning caresses of 
his sister ; and at last a faint heaving of his breast, and the 
eloquence of his half closed eje, and a flush, at intervals, upon 
his wasted cheek, like the first violet tint of a morning doud, 
were all that told he had not yet passed '^the dark day of noth- 
ingness." 

11. The twelfth evening of our absence from land was the 
most beautiful I had ever known, and I persuaded the girl to 
go for a short time upon deck, that her own fevered brow 
might be fanned by the twilight breeze. The sun had gone 
down in glory, and the traces of his blood-red setting, were 
still visible upon the western waters. 

12. Slowly, but brilliantly, the many stars were gathering 
themselves together above, and another sky swelled out in 
softened beauty beneath, and the foam upon the crest of the 
waves was lighted up like wreaths of snow. There was 
music in every wave, and its wild sweet tones came floating 
down from the fluttering pennon above us, like the sound of a 
gentle wind amid a cypress* grove. 

13. But neither music nor beauty had a spell for the heart 
of my little friend. I talked to her of the glories of the sky 
and sea ; I pointed to her the star on which she had always 
loved to look ; but her only answer was a sigh ; and I return- 
ed with her to the bed-side of her brother. I perceived 
instantly that he was dying. There was no visible struggle, 
but the film was creeping over his eye, and the hectic flush of 
his cheek was fast deepening into purple. 

14. I know not whether, at first, his sister perceived the 
change in his appearance ; she took her seat at his side, press, 
ed his pale lips to her own, and then, as usual, let her melan- 
choly eye rest fixedly upon his countenance. Suddenly his 
looks brightened for a moment, and he spoke his sister's name. 
She replied with a passionate caress, and looked up to my face 
as if to implore encouragement. 

ft The cypress tree is a dark colored evergreen anciently used at funerals. 
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15. I knew that her hopes were but a mockery. A 
moment more, and a convulsive quiver passed over the lips of 
the dying boy ; a slight shudder ran through his frame ; and 2JI 
was still. The girl knew, as if intuitively,* that her brother 
was dead. She sat in tearless silence, but I saw that the 
waters of bitterness were gathering fearfully at their foun- 
tain. At last she raised her hands with a sudden effort, and 
pressing them upon her forehead, wept with the uncontrollable 
agony of despair. 

16. On the next day the corpse of the dead boy was com 
mitted to the waves. The little girl knew that it must be so, 
but she strove to drive the thought away, as if it had been 
an unreal and terrible vision. When the appointed hour was 
at hand, she came and begged me, with a tone that seemed 
less like a human voice than the low cadence of a disembodied 
and melancholy spirit, to go and look upon her brother and see 
if he was indeed dead. 

17. I could not resist her entreaties, but went with her to 
gaze upon the sleeping dust, to which all the tendrils of her 
life seemed bound. She paused by the bed-side, and I almost 
deemed that her very existence would pass off in that long, 
fixed gaze. She moved not ; she spoke not ; till the form she 
loved was taken away to be let down into the ocean. 

18. Then indeed she arose, and followed her lifeless brother 
with a calmness that might have been from heaven. The 
body sunk slowly and solemnly beneath the waves; a few 
long, bright ringlets streamed out upon the waters, a single 
white and beautiful glimpse came up through the glancing bil- 
lows, and all that had once been joy and beauty, vanished for- 
ever. 

19. During the short residue of our voyage, the bereaved 
sister seemed fading away, and beautiful as a cloud in a sum^ 
mer zenith.^ Her heart had lost its communion with nature, 
and she would look down into the sea, and murmur incohc- 



a Intu^itirely ; without the intenrention of argument or consideration, b Ze'nith; the 

point directly over head, In the heayena. 
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reatlj of its cold and soL'tarj depths, and call her brother's 
name, and then weep herself into calmness. 

20. Soon afterward I left her with her friends. I know 
not whether she is a blossom of the earth, or whether she has 
long since gone to be nurtured in a holier reahn. But I love 
the memory of that beautiful and stricken one. Her loveli- 
ness, her innocence, and her deep and holj feeUngs, still come 
back to me in their glory and quietude, like a rainbow, or a 
siunmer cloud, that has showered and passed off forever. 



LESSON LXI. 

THE BUBIAL. 

1. It was summer. The sun shone proudly down upon the 
gray mist that rose above the billows ; the blushing charms of 
spring were passed, and the summer glow of loveliness had 
succeeded. The woodlands were gay and beautiful ; for Nature 
had clothed them in all her surpassing splendors. The moun- 
tain stream now ran, now rippled, now curled with its sUver 
eddies, glad sparkling in the sunbeam ; now smoothly f owed 
along its ever-varying bed, toward its quiet home "in the 
world of waters."* 

2. The birds warbled as sweetly in their green bowers of 
bliss, as if sighs and tears were things unknown. There was 
joy on earth ; the twittering swallow as it darted along in sun- 
shine and shade, heeded not the bitter wailing of affliction and 
distress ; the wild bird in its noiseless flight, softly as falls the 
snow-flake, seemed unmindful of woe, as it flashed its wing 
across the vision like a thought of a dream during the hushed 
hours of midnight, and vanished as suddenly. 

3. To me the sight of their joyous felicity brought no glad- 
ness, the sounds of their mirth fell cold upon the heart ; it 
seemed but bitter mockery, and spake of days departed. The 
bright and laughing skies seemed insensible that they were 

a "The world of waters ;" the Oceaa. 
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smiling over rain and decaj ; that one of hope's fairest^ sweet- 
est flowers had drooped and died ; and that now, even now 
it was to he laid in the earth's cold hosom. 

4. I had seen the child in its guileless heautj, when it was 
a thing all glowing with health, innocence, and joj. I had 
seen it folded in the arms of her who hore it, in all the over- 
whelming fondness of a mother's lore. But now her first- 
bom blessing, her first, last, and only one, slept ; not on the 
soft bosom of a mother's tenderness, but with the quiet dead I 
Death ! death I how loyelj thou canst be ! 

5. Though pale and lifeless, it wore a smile passionless and 
pure as the cherub of immortality ; it had nothing of the 
corpse about it, but its whiteness, nothing of the grave, but its 
silence. So beautiful it seemed, like a sportive lamb, decked 
with a flowery garland for the sacrifice ; I could fain have lain 
down by its side in the cold bosom of our common mother, in 
the dark and silent valley. 

6. Thou weepest, childless mother. Ah ! well thou mayest. 
The son of God wept at the tomb of his friend ; and thou 
moumest thy first-bom. Hard is it for thee to lay thy loved 
one in the damp earth, beneath the cold clods of the valley; 
hard it is to reflect that this, thy child of peerless beauty, will 
never more raise its rosy lips to thine, in all the fondness of 
childhood's warm aflection. Ah ! there are recollections that 
weigh upon the soul, even to overpowering. 

7. Memory tells thee thou art desolate. It tells, too, of 
pla3rful smiles, of a thousand soft and winning ways that twine 
around the mother's heart ; it tells of the sweetest wild throb- 
bings of unspeakable bliss, that were thine, which softly sooth- 
ed it to slumber and repose. Now the foliage of the cypress 
will be its shelter, and the narrow house its abiding place ; the 
nursery will no more resound with its gladsome mirth ; the 
cradle in which it had so oflen reposed in quiet is now deso- 
late. Thou weepest, childless mother ! 

S. The time is come when she may gaze once more upon 
her sleeping boy, ere the pall is settled upon his lifeless brow. 
O I the bitter agony of that moment. One long, agonizing 
kiss upon his marble forehead, and he is shut from her view. 
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The long tndn of weeping friends gathered around a fresh dug 
grave. The coffin was lowered into it? final resting-place, in 
the vale of solitude and sflende. The spirit of him who was 
so lovelj here, had long ere this, crossed the dark waters, and 
is safelj landed upon the flower/ co^st of a world of fadeless 
bloom ! 



LESSON LXII. 

BORBOW FOB THB DSAB; 

IRYING. 

[The reader may note the emphatic words which are repeated in 
the following piece, and tell how such words should be read. See 
Rule 3, for emphasis, p. 19.] 

1. The sorrow for the dead is the onlj 8<»irow from which 
we refuse to be divorced. Syery other wound we seek to healt 
every other affliction to forget ; but this wound we consider it 
a duty to keep open ; this affliction we cherish and brood over 
in solitude. 

2. Where is the mother who would willingly forget the 
infant that perished like a blossom firom her arms, though every 
recollection is a pang ? Where i^ the child that would wil- 
lingly forget the most tender of parents, though to remember 
be but to lament ? Who, even in the hour of agony, would 
forget the friend over whom he mourns ? Who, even when 
the tomb is closing upon the remains of her he most loved, 
when he feels his heai't, as it were, crushed in the closing of 
its portal, would ar«opt of consolation th^t must be bought 
by forgetfulness ? 

3. No ; the lov e which survives the tomb is one of the noblest 
attributes of the souL If it has its woes, it has likewise its 
delights ; and when the overwhelming burst of grief is calm- 
ed into the gentle tear of recollection, when the sudden anguish 
and the convulsive agony over the present ruins of aU that we 
most loved, isi softened away into pensive meditation on all Uxat 

19 
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it was In the days of its loveliness, wlio would root oat 6iic3i a 
sorrow from the heart. 

4. Though it may sometimes throw a pasnng cloud over 
the bright hour of gayety, or spread a deeper sadness over 
the hour of gloom ; yet who would exchange it even for the 
Bong of pleasure, or the burst of revelry ? No ; there is a 
voice from the tomb sweeter than song. There is a remem- 
brance of the dead, to which we turn even from the charms 
of the living. 

5. 0, the grave ! the grave ! It buries every error, cov- 
ers every defect, extinguishes every resentment. From its 
peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender rec- 
ollections. Who can look down upon the gi*ave even of an 
enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb, that he should ever 
have warred with the poor handful of earth that lies molder- 
ing before him ? 

6. But the grave of those we loved, what a place for medi- 
tation ! There it is that we call up in long review ithe whole 
history of virtue and gentleness, and the thousand endear- 
ments lavished upon us almost unheeded in the daily inter- 
course of intimacy. There it is, that we dwell upon the 
tenderness, the solemn, awful tenderness of the parting scene. 

7. The bed of death, with all its stifled griefs, its noiseless 
attendants, its mute, watchful assiduities. The last testimo- 
nies of expiring love, the feeble, fluttering, thrilling, O, how 
thrilling ! pressure of the hand. The last fond look of the 
glazing eye, turning upon. us even from the threshold of exist- 
ence. The faint, faltering accents, struggling in death to give 
one more assurance of affection. 

8. Ay, go to the grave of buried love, and meditate ! There 
settle the account with thy conscience for every past benefit 
unrequited, every past endearment unregarded, of that depart- 
ed being who can never, — never, — never return to be sooth- 
ed by thy contrition ! 

9. K thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the 
soul, or a furrow to the silver brow of an affectionate parent ; 
if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the fond bosom 
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that TGirtirr©! its whole hs^pinees in thy arms, to doubt one 
moment of thy kindness or thy troth ; if thou art a friend, 
and hast ever ifvohged, in thought, or word, or deed, the spirit 
that genertmsly 'confided in thee ; if 'thou art a lover, and hast 
ever given one unmerited pang to that true heart which now 
lies cold and still beneath thy feet J- then be sure ihat every 
unkind look, every ungracious word, every ungentle action^ 
will come thronging" back upon thy memory, and knocking 
dolefully at thy soul ; then be sure that thou wilt lie down sor- 
rowing and repentant on the grave, and utter the unheard 
groan, and pour the unavailing tear, more deep, more bitter 
because unheard and unavailing. 

10. Then weave thy chapletof flowers, and strew the beau- 
ties of nature about the grave ; console thy broken spirit, if 
thou canst, with these tender, yet futile tributes of regret ; but 
take warning by the bitterness of this thy contrite affliction 
over the dead, and henceforth be more faithM and affectionate 
in the ^charge of thy duties to the living. 



LESSON LXIII. 

THE CLOSINa OF THB XSAB. 

PRENTICE. 

1. *Tis midnight's holy hour, and silence now 
Is brooding like a gentle spirit o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark ! oh the winds 
The bell's deep tones are swelling; 'tis the kneU? 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 
Is sweeping past, yet, on the stream and wtx)d9 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest» 
Like a pale, spotless, shroud ; the air is stirred 
As by a mourner's sigh ; and on yon cloud, 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand; 

a KmU; ftuMnl tolUoff. 
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Young springy bright summer, autumn's solemn fomvi 

And winter with his aged locks, — and breathe, 

In mournful cadences, that come abroad 

Like the far wind-harp's wild and toucldng waS, 

A mehmcholj dii^* o'er the dead year 

Gone finun the earth forever. 

2. Tis a time 

For memory and for tears. Within the deep 
Still chambers of the heart, a specter dimi 
Whose tones are Hke the wizard yoice of Tlme^ 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away. 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. 

8. That spe6ter lifts 

The coffin-lid of hope, and joy, and love. 
And, bending mournfully above the pale, 
Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead flowers 
O'er what has passed to nothingness. The year 
Has gone, and with it many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on the brow. 
Its shadows in each heart 

^ In its swift course 

It waved its scepter o'er the beautiful ; 
And thsy are not It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man, and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous ; and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 



m DlifB ; m fiuMnd wnf. 
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5. It passed o'er 

The battle-plain, where sword^ and spear, and shield 
Flashed in the light of mid-daj ; and the strength 
Of serried^ hosts is shivered, and the grass. 
Green &om -the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mold'ring skeleton. It came, 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve ; 
Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 

6. Bemorseless Time I 
Fierce spirit of the glass^ and scythe I"* what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 

His iron heart to pitj I On, still on 

He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 

The Gondoi^ of the Andes, iJiat can soar 

Throu^ heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 

The fury of the northern hurricane. 

And bathe his plumage in the thunder^s home, 

Furls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks down 

To rest upon his mountain crag ; but Time 

Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness ; 

And Night's deep darkness has no chain to bind 

His rushing pinion. 

7. Bevolutions sweep 
O'er earth, like troubled visions o'er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow ; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water ; fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the ocean, and go back 

To their mysterious caverns ; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffb, and bow 
Their tall heads to the plain ; new empires rise, 
Grathering the strength of hoary centuries. 



m Serried; compact, pressed together, b Hoar glass, c Scythe of Death, d Con* 
dor; probably the largest bird of flight known. The wings of one of the Urgeft maasiu* 
ad from the tip of one axteoded wing to the other, fourteen feat. 
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And rush down like the Alpine ayadanchCy 
StartHng the naiions* 

8, Yet Time, 

Time, the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stem, all-pitiless ; and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 



LESSON LXIV. 

INTSGBITT. 

1. Among the prisoners taken at the batUe of Hoosac,' by 
the Americans, was an inhabitant of Hancock, in the county 
of Berkshire,** a plain farmer, named JadLSon. This man had 
conscientiousl J taken the side of the British in the revolution- 
ary contest, and felt himself bound to seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity of employing himself in the service of his. king. 
Hearing that Ck^londi Baum,'' a British officer, was advancing 
with a body of troops toward Bennington in Vermont, he rose 
early, saddled his horse, and rode to Hoosac, intending to 
attach himself to his corps. 

2. Here he was taken prisoner in such drcnmstances as 
proved his intention, beyond every reasonable doubt. Besides, 
he was too honest to deny it. Accordingly he was committed 
to the charge of the high sheriff of the county, who immediately 
confined him in the county jail. This building was at that time so 
much out of repair that, without a guard, no prisoner could 
be kept in it, who wished to escape. But to escape, however^ 
was in no degree consonant with Jackson's idea of right; and 
he thought no more seriously of making an attempt of this 
nature, than he would have done in his own house. 



a Hoo'sac ; a town in New York, celebrated for the battle between the Brttigh ani Xh» 
Americans under Gen. Stark, b Berkshire; one of the western counties in Maasacho- 
wtta. c Banm, (Bawm) ; the Englidb commander, slain in the battle of Hoosac, gmw 
aUx called the battle of Bennington. 
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3. After he Lad lain quietly in jail a few days, he told the 
sheriff that he was losing hi3 time and earning nothing, and 
wished he would permit ]iim to go out and work in the day 
time, promising U) return regularly at evening tq his quarters 
in the prison. The sheriff having become acquainted with his 
character, reiuiily acceded to his proposal Accordingly Jack* 
son went out regularly during the. remaining part of the 
autumn, and the following winter and spring until the begin- 
ning of May, and every evening returned at the proper time 
to the jail. 

4. In this maimer he performed, a day^s work every day, 
with scarcely any exception besides the Sabbath, through the 
whole period. In the month of May, he was to be tried foe 
high treason. The sheriff made preparations to conduct him 
to Sppngfield^* where he was to be tried. But he told the 
sheriff, that it was not worth his while to take this trouble, for 
he could just as well go alone, and it would save both the 
expense and the inconvenience of the sheriff^s journey. 

5. The sheriff, after a little reflection, assented to his pro- 
posal, and Jackson commenced his journey ; the only one, it is 
believed, which was ever undertaken, in the same manner for 
the same object While on his journey, he was overtaken by the 
Honorable T. Edwards, from whom this account was received. 
"Whither are yx)u going ?* said Mr. Edwards. "To Spritig- 
fie Id, sir," answered Jackson, "to be tried for my life." 
Accordingly, he proceeded directly to Springfield, surrendered 
himself to the sheriff there ; was tried, found guilty, and con- 
demned to die. 

6. Application was mSuAe to the executive council for pardon. 
The facts wefe stated, the evidence by which they were sup- 
ported, and the sentence, grounded on them. The question 
was then put by the president, "Shall a pardon be granted to 
Jackson?" The gentleman who first spoke, observed that the- 
case waj9 perfectly clear ; the act charged against Jackson was 
unquestionably high treason ; and the proof was complete. If 

m Springfield; a town in Maancbusetts. 
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a pardon be granted in this case, he saw no reason whj it 
should not be granted in everj other. 

7. In the same manner answered those who spoke after Hm. 
When it came to the tarn of Mr. Edwards, who was one of 
the council, he related this stor^r, with those little circumstan- 
ces of particularity, which give light and shade a living reality. 
fid the same time, he evidently made no effort to be pathetic. 
As is always the case, this simplicity gave the narration its full 
force. 

8. The council began to hesitate. One of the members at 
length observed, ^^Sorely, such a man as this ought not to be 
sent to the gallows." To this opinion, the members unani- 
mously agreed. A pardon was immediately made out and 
transmitted to Springfield, and Jackson returned to his family. 
Never was exhibited a stronger proof, that honesty is wisdom. 



LESSON LXV. 
hafed's dbeam.' 

TODD. 

1. At the foot of one of those gigantic mountains in Asia,* 
which lift up their heads so far above the clouds that the eyo 
of man never saw their summits, stood a beautiful cottage 
facuig the east The mountain stream leaped and murmured 
on the north ; the verdant plain, where the bright-eyed gazelle 
sported, lay spread out. in front; the garden and the olive-yard, 
filled with every fiower and every fruit which an oriental sun 
could pencil and ripen, lay on the south; while back, on the 
west, rose the everlasting mountain. 

2. Here were walks, and shades, and fruits, such as were 
found no where else. The sun shone upon no spot more luxa- 
Tient ; the moonbeams struggled to enter no place more delight- 
ful ; and the soft wings of the breezes of evening fanned no 
such abode in all the east 

a Hft'-ftd's dream ; a fictitious narrative, in tlie style of an oriental tale, designed to abow 
tbe lolly of m belief in a goyemment of ehacce. b Asia (li'wriie^O. 
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3. The howl of the wolf was never heard here ; the sly fo^ 
never came here to destroy ; and here the serpent's hiss was 
never heai'd. This cottage was the home of Hafed, the age^ 
and the prosperous. He reared this cottage ; he adorned tiufl 
spot ; and here, for more than fourscore years, he ha^ 11704 
and studied. 

4. During all this time, th^ sun had never forgotten to visit 
him daily ; the harvest had never failed, the pestilence had 
never destroyed, and the mountain stream had never dried up* 
The wife of his youth still lived to cheer and bless him ; and 
his son and daughter were such as were not to be found in ail 
that Province. No youth could rein the horse, hurl the jave- 
lin, chase the lion, or delight the social circle, like this son. 

5. No daughter of kings could be found so beautiful and 
perfect, as was this daughter, with an eye so bright and joyous, 
and a form so symmetrical* as hers. But who can insure 
earthly happiness ? In one short week, Hafed.was stripped 
of all his joys. His wife went to see a new white peacock, 
which it was said a neighbor, who lived a mile off in the ravine, 
had just brought home. She took cold, a quick fever followed, 
and on her return, Hafed saw that she must die. 

6. Before two days were gone, the old man was standing at 
her open grave. He gazed long, and said impatiently, "Cover 
her, cover the only woman that I ever loved !" The son and 
daughter had returned from the burial of their mother, fatigued 
and sick. The nurse gave them, as she thought, a simple med- 
icine. In a few hours it was found to be poison. 

7. Hafed saw that they must die ; for the laws of nature 
are fixed ; and poison kills. He buried them in one wide, deep 
grave, and it seemed as if in that grave he buried his reason 
and his religion. He tore his gray hair, he cursed the light 
of day, and wished the moon turned into blood ; and above all 
declared that the laws which God had established were all 
wrong, useless, and worse than none. 

8. He wished the world were governed by chanQe j but, as 

a SyxomeUfnoaX ; proponionato lA all Us parta. 
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this was a hopeless wish, he wished thai at his death he might 
go to a world where there was no God to fix unalterable laws. 
He arraigned the wisdom of God in his government over this 
world, dedaring that his plans were worse than none, and that 
it would be far better to have no God in the universe I 

9. In the center of Hafed's garden stood a large, beautiful 
palm-tree. Under it was Hafed sitting, the second evening 
after dosing^e grave over his children. The seat on which 
he sat had been rear^ bj his son. On the leaf of the tree 
which laj before him, were some exquisite verses, written by 
the pencil of his daughter. 

10. Before him lay the beautiful coontiy, covered with 
green, sprinkled here and there, as far as the eye could see, 
with the habitations of men ; and upon this great landscape 
the shadows of the mighty mountains were now setting* In 
the east, the moon was just pushing up her modest face, and 
the gold of day was softening into the silver of night 

11. While Hafed looked on all this, grief began to swell in 
his throat ; his tongue murmured ; his heart was full of hard 
thoughts of God- As the night deepened, Hafed, as he then 
thought, fell asleep with a heavy heart When he supposed 
he awoke, it was in a new spot The mountain, the landscape, 
the home, were all gone. All was new. 

12. As he stood wondering where he was, he saw a crear 
ture approaching him^ which, at first, he mistook for a baboon ; 
but, on its coming near, he discovered that it was a creature 
somewhat resembling a man, but every way mal-formed, ill- 
shaped, and monstrous. 

13. He came up and walked around Hafed, as he would a 
superior being, exclaiming, "Beautiful, beautiful creature I" 
^Shame, shame on thee !" said Hafed ; "dost thou treat a stran- 
jgcr thus with insults ? Leave off thy jests, and tell me where 
I am, and how I came here. " "I do not know how you came 
here, but here you are, in our world, which we call chance- 
world, because every thing happens here by chance." 

14 "Ah I is it so ? This must be delightful ! This is just 
the world for me. Oh ! had I always lived here, my beauti- 
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fill children would not have died under an inexorable law I 
Ck>me, show me this worid, for I long to see it But have je 
really no God, nor any one to make laWs and govern jou just 
as he sees fit?" 

15. '^I don't know what jou mean by €rod; we have noth- 
ing of that kind here, nothing but chance ; but go with ma, 
and you wiU understand all about it" As. they proceeded, 
Hafed began to notice that every thing looked queer and odd. 
Some of the grass was green, some red, some white, some new^ 
and some dying ; some gre^ with the top downward ; all kinds 
were mingled together $ and on the whole, the sight was very 
painfuL 

16. He stopped ta examine an orchard ; here chance had 
been at work. On a fine looking apple tree, he saw no fruit 
but large, coarse cucumbers. A small peach tree was break- 
ing down under its load of gourds. The guide told Hafed 
that there was no certainty about these trees ; and you eoold 
never tell what fruit a tree would happen to bear. The tree 
which this year bears cucumbers, ma^ bear potatoes next 
year. 



LESSON LXVI. 

THB SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

1. They soon met another of the "chance men." His legs 
were very unequal in length ; one had no knee, and the other 
no ankle. His ears were set upon his shoulders, and around 
his head was a thidc, black bandage. He came groping his 
way, and Hafed at once asked him how long since he had lost 
his »ght 

2. ^'I have not lost it," said he ; "but when I was bom, ray 
eyeballs happened to be turned in, instead of out, and the back 
parts, being outward, are very painful in the light, and so I 
put on a covering. "Well, but canst thou see anything? M^" 
ihinks thou mayest see strange things within." 

8. "True, but the difficulty is to get any light in there, let 
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I «Bi as well off as others. My brother has one good eye on 
the top of his head; but he only looks directly up with it to 
tibe clouds ; and the sun almost puts it out. He shots it most 
of the time during the day ; but it happens to be one of those 
eyes that, will nc^ stay shut 

4. They stopped to look at some ^'chance catHe" in a yard. 
Some had but three legs ; some had the head on the wrong 
part of the body ; some were covered with wool, under whidi 
they were sweltermg in a dimate always tropical. Some w«!» 
half horse and half ox. One cow^ had a young dwarf of a 
camel following her, and dabning her as his mother. 

5. Young elephants were there with the flocks of sheep ; 
horses with claws Hke a lion, and geese clamping* round the 
yard with hoofs 'like horses. It was all the work of chance. 
Just as they Were leaving the premises, the owner came out, 
to admire, and show, and talk over his treasures. "Don't 
think I am a happy man,*' said he to Hafed, *^ having so 
many and such perfect animals. Alas } even in this happy 
and perfect world, there 'are drawbacks. 

6. That fine looking cow yonder happens to give nothing 
but warm water for milk ; and her calf, poor thing, died the 
first week. Some of them have good-looking eyes, but from 
some defect are stone blind. Some cannot live in the light 
and few of them can hear. No two eat the same food, and it 
is a great labor to take care of them." 

7. While they were talking, in an instant, they were in 
midnight darkness. The sun was gone, and Hafed could not 
ibr some time see his guide. "What hasliappened ?" said he. 
**0h! nothing uncommon," said the guide. "The sun hap- 
pened to go down now. There is no regular time for him to 
shine ; but he goes and comes just as it happens. 

8. Sometimes he is gone for months, and sometimes for 
weeks, and sometimes only for a few minutes, just as it hap- 
pens. We may not see him again for months, but perhaps he 
will come soon." As the guide was proceeding, to the inex- 

m ClBinping; treading heavily In walking. 
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pressible joj of all, the sun at once broke oat The iight was 
BO sadden, that Hafed at first thought he must be struck with 
lightning, and actaallj put his hands up to his eyes, to see if 
they were safe. 

9. He then cktpped his hands over his eyes, till he could 
gradually bear the light There was a splendor about the sun 
which he had never before seen ; and it ivas intolerably hot 
The air seemed like a furnace. ^Ah !" said the owner of the 
eattle, ^'we must now scorch for it My poor wool-ox must 
die at once I Bad luck, bad luck to us I The sun has come 
back much nearer than he was. before. But we hope he will 
happen to go away again soon, and then happen to come back 
further off the next time." 

10.. The sun was now pouring down his heat se intensely^ 
that they were glad to go into the house for shelter, a misera* 
ble looking place indeed. Hafed could not but compare it 
with his own beautiful cottage. They inrited Hafed to eat 
On sitting down at table, he noticed that each one had a dif- 
ferent kind of food, and that no two could eat out of the same 
dish. 

11. He was told that it so happened, that the food which 
one could eat, was poison to another, and what was agreeable 
to one, was nauseating to another. Hafed rose from the table 
in anguish of spirit He remembered the world where he 
had Hved, and all that was past He had desired to live in a 
world where there was no Grod ; where all was governed by 
chance, so far as there was any thing that looked like govern- 
ment Here he was^ and here he must live. 

12. He threw himself on a bed, and recalled the past, the 
beautiful world in which he had once lived ; his ingratitude, 
his murmurings against the wisdom and the goodness of God. 
He wept like infanc^y. He would have prayed, and even 
began a prayer ; but then he recollected that there was no God 
here, nothing to direct events, nothing but chance. He shed 
many and bitter tears of repentance. At last he wept him- 
self asleep. 

13. When Hafed again awoke, he was sitting ooder his 

20 
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palm tree in his own beantifal garden. It was morning. At 
the appointed moment, the glorious son rose up in the east ; 
the fields were all green and fresh; the trees were all right 
end upwards, and covered with blossoms ; the beautiM deer 
were hounding, in their gladness, over the l&wn ; and the song- 
sters in the trees, which, in plumage and sweetness, might 
have vied with those that sang in Eden, were uttering their 
morning song. 

14. Hafed arose, recalled that uglj dream, and then wept 
for joy. Was he again in a world where chance does not 
reign ? He looked up, and then turned to the God of heaven 
.and earth, the God of laws and of order. He gave glory to 
him, and confessed that his ways, to us unsearchable, are full 
<^ wisdom. He was a new man. Tears, indeed, fell at the 
graves of Jhis family ; but he now lived to do good to men, and 
to make others happy. He called a young and worthy couple, 
distant jrelatives, to fill his house. His home again smiled, 
and peace and contentment came back, and were his abiding 
guests. « 



LESSON LXVII. 

BSCAPB FBOM ▲ FAHTHEB. 
COOPER. 

1. Elizabeth Temple and Louisa* had gained the summit 
of the mountain, where they left the highway, and pursued 
their course, under the shade of the 'stately trees that crowned 
the eminence. The day was becoming warm ; and the girls 
plunged more deeply into the forest, as they found its invigo- 
rating coolness agreeably contrasted to the excessive heat they 
had experienced in their ascent. The conversation, as if by 
mutual consent, was entirely changed to the little incidents and 
scenes of tiieir walk. 

2. Li this manner they proceeded along the margin of the 
predpice, catching occasional glimpses of the placid Otsego,^ 

ft I.oiiin<Loo^n). b Ofc>8«-go; aanuUlAkelnOtiegoooanty^NewTaric 
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or pausing to listen to the rattling of wheels and the sounds 
of hammers that rose from the valley, when Elizabeth sud- 
denly started, and ex^i^med, '< Listen I there are the cries of 
a child on this mountain I Is there a clearing near us ? or 
can some little one have strayed from its parents ?" 

8. ^ Such things frequently happen," returned Louisa. "Let 
us follow the sounds ; it may be a wanderer starving on the 
hilL" Urged by this consideration, the females pursued tlie 
low, mournful sounds, that proceeded from the forest, with 
quick and impatient steps. More than once the ardent Eliza* 
beth was on the point of announcing that she saw the sufferer, 
when Louisa caught her by the arm, and, pointing behind 
them, cried, " Look at the dog !** 

4. The advanced age of Brave had long before deprived 
him of his activity ; and when his companions stopped to view 
the scenery, or to add to their bouquets,* the mastiff would lay 
his huge frame on the ground, and await their movements, 
with his eyes closed, and a listlessness in his air that ill accord- 
ed with the chapter of a protector. But when, aroused by 
this cry from iXRsa, Miss Temple turned, she saw the dog 
with his eyes keenly set on some distant object, his head bent 
near the ground, and his hair actually rising on his body, either 
through fright or anger. 

5. " Brave !" said she, " be quiet. Brave I what dp you see, 
fellow ?* At the sound of her voice, the rage of the mastiff, 
instead of being at all diminished, was very sensibly increased. 
He stalked in front of the ladies, and seated himself at the 
feet of his mistress, growling louder than before, and occasion- 
ally giving vent to his. ire by a short, surly barking. "What 
does he see ?" said Elizabeth; " there must be some animal in 
Bight." 

6. Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss Temple 
turned her head, and beheld Louisa, standing wiiih her face 
whitened to the color of death, and her finger pointing upward, 
with a sort of jBickering, convulsed motion. The quick eye 

m Bouquet (boo-kaO i • buocli of Howen. * 
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of Elizabeth glanced in the direction indicated by her friend^ 
where she saw the fierce front and glaring ejes^of a female 
panther, fixed on them in horrid maligj^itj, and threatening 
instant destruction. 

7. << Let us flyT^ exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the arm of 
Louisa, whose form yielded like melting snow, and sunk life- 
less to the earth. There was not a single feeing in the tem- 
perament of Elizabeth Temple, that could prompt her to desert 
a companion in such an extremity ; and she fell on her knees, 
by the side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing £rom the person 
of her firiend, with an instinctive readiness, such parts <^ her 
dress as might obstruct her respiration, and encouraging their 
only safeguard, the dog, at the same^me, by the sounds of her 
voice. 

8. << Courage, Brave I" she cried, her own tones beginning 
to tremble, ^ courage, courage, good Brave 1" A quarter- 
grown oub, that had hitherto been unseen, now appeared, 
dropping frooi the branches of a sapling, that grew under 
the shade of the beech which held its d^m. This igno- 
rant but vicious creature approached near iMme dog, imitating 
the actions and sounds of its parent, but exhibiting a strange 
mixture of the playfulness of a kitten with the ferocity of its 
race. 

9. Standing on its hind legs, it would rend the bark of a 
tree with its fore paws, and play all the antics of a cat, for a 
moment ; and then, by laslung itself with its tail, growling, 
and scratching the earth, it would attempt the manifestations 
of anger that rendered its parent so terrific. All this time, 
Brave stood ficm and undaunted, his short tail erect, his body 
drawn backward on his haunches, and his eyes following the 
movements of both dam and cub. 

10. At every gambol played by the latter, it approached 
nearer to the dog, the growling of the three becoming more 
horrid at each moment, until the younger beast, overleaping 
its intended bound, fell directly before the mastiff. There was 
a moment of fearful cries and struggles ; but they ended al- 
most as soon as commenced, by the cub appearing in the air. 
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hurled £tx>m the jaws of Brave, with a violence that se&t it 
against a tree so forcibly as to render it completely senseless. 
11. Ehzabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her blood 
was wanning with the triumph of the dog, when she saw the 
form of the panther in the air, springing twenty feet from the 
branch of the bieech to the back of the mastiff No words of 
ours can describe the fury of the conflict that followed. It 
was a confused struggle on the dried leaves, accompanied by 
loud and terrible cries, barks, and growls. 

' 12. So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of the inhabi- 
tant of the forest, that its active frame seemed constantly in 
the air, while the dog nobly faced his foe at each successive 
leap. When the panther lighted on the shoulders of the mas- 
tiff, which was its constant aim, old Brave, though torn with 
her. talons, and stained with his own blood, that already flowed 
from a dossen wounds, would shake off his furious foe, like a 
feather, and, rearing on his hind legs, rush to the fray agai% 
with his jaws distended, and a dauntless eye. 

13. But age, alftd his pampered life, greatly disqualified the 
noble mastiff for such a struggle. In every thing but cours^e, 
he was only the vestige of what he had once been. A higher 
bound than ever, raised the wary and furious beast far beyond 
the reach of the dog, which was making a desperate but fruit- 
less dash at her, from which she alighted, in a favorable 
position, on the back of her aged foe. 

14. For a single moment, (Ally, could the panther remain 
there, the great strength of the dog returning with a convul- 
sive effort But Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened his teeth 
in the side of his enemy, that the collar of brass around his 
neck, which had been glittering throughout the fray, was of the 
color of blood, and, directly, that his frame was sinking to the 
earth, where it soon lay prostrate and helpless. 

15. Several mighty efforts of the wild-cat to extricate her- 
self from the jaws of the dog, followed; but they were 
fruitless, until the mastiff turned on his back, his lips collapsed, 
and his teeth loosened ; when the short convulsions and stiU* 
ness that succeeded, announced the death of poor Brave* 
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16. Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast. 
There is said to be something in the front of the image of the 
Maker, that daunts the hearts of the inferior beings of his 
creation ; and it would seem that some such power, in the pros- 
ent' instance, suspended the threatened blow. 

17. The eyes of the monster and the kneeling maiden met, 
for an instant, when the former stooped to examine her fallen 
foe ; next to scent her luckless cub. From the latter exami- 
nation it turned, however, with its eyes apparently emitting 
flashes of fire, its tail lashing its sides furiously, and its daws 
projecting for inches from its broad feet 

18. ^* Hist I hist!" said a low voice; "stoc^ lower, girl; 
your bonnet hides the creature's head.'' It wad rather the 
yielding of nature, than a compliance with this unexpected 
order, th^t caused the head of our heroine to sink on 
her bosom; when she heard the report of the riil6, the 
whizzing of the bullet, and the enraged cries of the beast, 
who was rolling over on the earth, biting its own flesh, and 
tearing the twigs and branches within its reash. At the next 
instant, the form of Leather-stocking* rushed by her; and he 
called aloud, '^ Come in, Hector ; come in ; 'tis a hard-lived 
animal, and may jump again." 

19. Nathan maintained his position in front of the maidens, 
most fearlessly, notwithstanding the violent bounds and threat- 
ening aspect of the wounded panther,^ which : gave several 
indications of returning strength and ferocity, untLL his rifle 
was again loaded ; when he stepped up to the enraged animal, 
and, placing the muzzle close to its head, every spark of lifo 
was extinguished by the discharge. 



LESSON LXVIII. 

SONa OP THE STARS. 
BRTANT. 

1. Whbk the radiant morn of creation broke, 
And the world in the smile of God awoke, 

a The name of the hunter. 
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And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were mcfved through their depths by his mighty breath, 

And orbs of beauty and -spheres of fiame 

From the void abyss by myriads came, — 

In the joy of youth as they darted away, 

Thvough the widening wastes of space to play, 

Their silver voices in chorus rung, 

And this was the song the bright ones sung. 

2. " Away, away, through the wide, wide sky, — 
The fair blue fields that before us lie, — 
Each sun,* with the worlds that round him roll, 
Each planet, poised on hej; turning pole ; 

With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 
And her waters that lie like fluid light. 

3. " For the source of glory uncovers his face. 
And the brightness o'erflows unbounded space ; 
And we drink, as we go, the luminous tides 

- In our ruddy air and our blooming sides ; 
Lo, yonder the living splendors play ; 
Away, on our joyous path, away I 

4. "Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar. 
In the infinite azure, star after star, 

How they brighten and bloom as they swiftly pass I 

How the verdure runs o'er each rolling mass I 

And the path of the gentle winds is seen, 

Where the small waves dance, and the young woods lean. 

5. " And see, where the brighter day-beams pour. 
How the rainbows^ hang in the sunny shower ; 
And the mom and eve, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o'er the bright planets and shed their dews. 



a The fixed stars are supposed to be suns like (Air own, baring planets or workta levol' 
Ting round them, b Tlie rainbow is formed of drops of rein or water, wkich i 
the light of the sun into ita Mjea priouiry colors. 
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6. " Glide on in your beantj, ye jouthful spheres. 
To weave the dance that measures the years ; 
Glide on, in the glory and gladness sent 
To the farthest wall of the firmament, — 
The boundless visible smile of Him, 
To the veil of whose brow your lamps are dim." 



LESSON LXIX 

TO A STAB/ 

MI8B. DAVIDSON. 

1. Thou bright glittering star of even. 
Thou gem upon Ihe brow of heaven I 
Oh I were this fluttering spirit free, 

How quick 'twould spread its wings to thee I 

2. How cahnly, brightly dost thou shine^ 
Like the pure lamp in virtue's shrine I 
Sure the fair world which thou may'st boast, 
Was never ransomed, never lost. 

8. There, beings pure as heaven's own air, 
Their hopes, their joys, together share ; 
While hovering angels touch the string, 
And seraphs spread the sheltering wing. 

4. There cloudless days and brilliant nights, 
Illumed by heaven's refulgent lights ; 
There, seasons, years, unnoticed roll, 
And unregretted by the souL 

5. Thou little sparkling star of even. 
Thou gem upon an azure heaven I 
How swiftly will I soar to thee, 
When this imprisoned soul is free ! 

• Psriiaiw the planet Venus, usually called the evening star, is alluded to. The net^ 
est of the fixed staniy is supposed to be more than sevehty billions of miles distant fiom 
ttas earth. 
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LESSON LXX. 

A GHOST STOBT. 

WHITTLESET. 

1. I HAD heard, in mj youth, as I presume most of mj 
readers have done, the usual quantity of marvelous tales of 
ghosts, and witches, and spirits ; nestled closer toward the 
others in the room, when the fearful tale was telling, hardly 
dared to go to hed after it was finished, and when there, cov- 
ered my head closely with the bed-clothes, for fear some awftil 
spectacle would blast my eye-sight, and lay shivering and 
trembling for very terror, until sleep furnished the welcome 
relief. These tales had a wonderful effect upon my imaginar 
tion, and made me very timid when alone, especially at night. 

2. I have had the usual experience, too, of fancying appari- 
tions from the moonbeams falling upon the wall, my clothes 
hanging upon the chair, or any other thing which' a little light 
and a great deal of imagination could readily convert into the 
semblance of a spirit. But as I always had a proneness to 
investigate every thing, these appearances, upon examination^ 
of course were satisfactorily accounted for ; but many times I 
have made the coLa^^ination when absolutely shivering with 
fear. Several such false alarms rather tended to restore my 
courage, and to convince me that spiritual apparitions were not 
quite as common as I had supposed. 

3. When I was about fifteen years of age, I was low in 
health, and my nervous system was greatly deranged, requir 
ing some care and change of scene to restore the tone of my 
physical frame. My father sent me to reside with an aged 
clei^man of a small parish in a quiet and secluded town in 
Connecticut. I occupied a small neat bed-room, the bed in 
which was hung with curtains of dark calico ; and the whole 
room and furniture had a somewhat somber and antique air, in 
perfect keeping with the house, the place, and the owner. 

4 One night I awoke, and found myself lying on my back; 
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and saw, sitting upon the side of tlie bed and just at the part« 
ing of the curtain, in a Hue between mj eyes and the window, 
a very aged man. The spectacle struck me with some sur- 
prise at first, but no dread. I could see distinctly the bed- 
curtains, the furniture of the ro<Mn, the old bureau of dark 
wood with its filigree-work, and brass handles, my own clothes 
hanging on a chair, the window, and the stars shining through 
it) and that figure sitting upon the side o£ my bed. 

5. Every thing waa well known and familiar, except the 
figure. That was the figure of a v^y old man, clad in a 
Quaker* garb, with a rusty broad-brimmed hat upon .his head; 
a rusty and thread-bare .suit of grey clothes, as if they had 
been much worn ; large buttons upon his coat ; a vest, with 
broad and wide fiaps ; small clothes upon his spindle legs, with 
large, old-fashioned buckles at the knees, which I could see 
just at the edge of the bed, below which his feet hong down 
out of sight. 

6« I did not at first pay much attention to his face. Soon 
my eyes were attracted to that, when I perceived it was deep- 
ly wrinkled and ashy pale, with a beard of long, thin, white 
hair, which hung quite down to his bosom in straggling, snowy 
looks. The eye was white and4usterl^,and immovable, and 
was fixed upon me with a dead, stony gaze, but wholly devoid 
of vitality or expression. There was no movement of muscle, 
limb, or feature, but there seemed to be a fascination in that 
gaze, which riveted my own sight without the power of with- 
drawing it. 

7. Soon a sensation of fear began to creep over me, whidi 
by degrees amounted to terror, and the very agony of horror. 
The blood absolutely froze in my veins, and I could feel my 
hair rising on end, while great drops of sweat stood on my 
forehead, and a sense of suffocation and dread pervaded my 
whole fi^me. The same stony gaze was riveted upon me 
looking directly into my own eyes, which I could not remove 
from the revolting object 

a The net of Quaken, properly Friends, originated from George Fox of England, about 
A. D. 1647. 
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8. I strove to breathe, speak, shout, raise my hand, or move 
my eyes. I seemed to struggle, but all in vain, while a 
breathless horror grew more and more oppressive. At length, 
in the violence of effort, I succeeded in moving a limb, when 
the figure, without changing its position, without motion, and 
with the same look, posture, and attitude, gradually but rapidly 
grew thinner and more shadowy, until I could see the mere 
outline and the very ^tars through it, when it completely van- 
ished, vanished into thin air, and nothing was visible but the 
familiar furniture of the room. # 

9. The oppression and terror of feeling gradually disap- 
peared, also ; but it was long before I could compose myself 
to reflect rationally upon what I had seen. I soon, however, 
became satisfied I had evidently been laboring under the influ- 
ence of nightmare, when I was either actually awake, or when 
my dream had supplied all the well know objects, and imagi- 
nation had conjured up this as one of the hideous visions of 
such disease. 

10. As soon as the paroxysm passed off, and the stagnant 
blood began again to flow, the terrible vision vanished. This 
is my ghost story, and it has satisfied me of the true theory 
of supernatural apparitions. If I was a philosopher, I should 
urge that these visions were conjured up by physical disease, 
and that the disease itself accounts for the sensation of hor- 
ror and dread attending the apparition. But I am no philos- 
opher, and shall leave others to draw their own inferences. 

11. I have only related a simple and veritable fact, which 
occurred to myself. I have seen no ghosts since, and fear 
none, except as they are harbingers or rather attendants upon 
a disease, which is at all times distressing, and doubtless some- 
times fataL I have related the tale to dispel, if possible, the 

. idle terrors of supernatural apparitions^ as unfounded in rea- 
-fion, philosophy, and religion* 
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LESSON LXXI. 

IMAGINABT DEDICATION OF A HEATHEN TEMPLX. 

WARE. 

1. As we drew near to the lofty fabric, I thought that no 
scene of such various beauty and magnificence, had ever met 
m J eye. The temple itself is a work of unriyaled art In 
size, it surpasses any other building of the same kind in Rome, 
and for the excellence of workmanship, and purity of design, 

^though it may fall below the standard of Hadrian's' age, yet 
for a certain air of grandeur, and luxuriance of invention, in 
its details, and lavish profusion of embellishment in gold and 
silver, no temple nor other edifice of any preceding age, ever, 
perhaps, resembled it. 

2. Its order is Corinthian, of the Koman form, and the en- 
tire building is surrounded by its slender columns, each com- 
posed of a single piece of marble. Upon the front is wrought 
ApoUo^ surrounded by the Hours.* The western extremity is 
approached by a flight of steps, of the same breadth as the 
temple itself. At the eastern, there extends beyond the walls, 
to a distance equal to the length of the building, a marble 
platform, upon which stands the altar of sacrifice, and which 
is ascended by various flights of steps, some little more than a 
gently rising plain, up which the beasts are led that are des- 
tined to the altar.' 

3. When this vast extent of wall and column, of the most 
dazzling brightness, came into view, every where covered, 
together with the surrounding temples, palaces, and theaters, 
with a dense mass of human beings, of aUr climes and regions, 
dressed out in their richest attire, — music, from innumerable 
instruments, filling the heavens with harmony, — shouts of the 
proud and exdted populace, every few moments, and from dif- 
ferent points, as Aurelian* advanced, shaking the air with ita 

B H&'-dri-an, or A'-dri-an; a Roman emperor, sacceBsor to Trajan, b A-polMo; ill* 
•on of Jupiter and Latona. In mTthology tbe god of all the fine arts. «Houra; the god- 
deaaee of the eeaaons, Uonoma, dec d The Ancient QcaelDi ai^d ]$on|aoa oflbred be^ta 
In aacriflcato eonciliate the iaror oflheirgoda. a An-ra'-U-fQ; • Roman emperor of 
mUitaiy abiUUea, who died A. D. 276. 
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thzilliif g din, — ^the neighmg of horses, tlie frequent blasts of the 
trumpet^ — ^the whole made more solemnly imposing by the vast 
ipfi^ses of dpud, which swept over the sky, now suddenly un- 
veiUog, and again eclipsing the sun, the great god of this 
idoli^, imd:from which few could withdraw their gaze ; when, 
At once, ^his all broke* upon my eye and ear, I was like a child 
who before had iiever $een aught but his own village, and his 
own mral tempje, in the effect wrought upon me, and the pas- 
siveness with which I abandoned myself to the sway of the 
senses. 

4. ^ot one there, was more ravished by the outward circum- 
stances and show. I thought of Home's thousand years, of 
her power, her greatness, and universal empire, aQd, for a 
■moment, piy step was npt less. proud than that of Aurelian. 

5. Biit aft^ that moment, when the senses had had their 
£11, when the. eye had seen the glory, and the ear .had fed upo^ 
the harmony and the praise, then J thought and fe)t very dif- 
ferently; sorrow and compassion, for these gay 'multitudes, 
were in my ;)ieart ; prophetic forebodings of disaster, danger, 
apd ruin to those, to whose sacred cause I had linked myself, 
made iny tongue to fidter in its speech, and my limbs to 
tremble. 

6. I thought that the superstition, which was upheld by the 
wealth and the power, whose manifestations were before me, 
had its root in the very cepter of the earth, far too deep down, 
for a few, like myself, ever to reach them. I was like one 
whose last hope of life and escape, is suddenly struck away. 
I was roused from these meditations, by our arrival at the 
eastern front of the temple. Between the two central columns, 
on a throne, of gold and ivory, sat the emperor of the world, 
surrounded by the senate, the colleges of augurs and hams- 
pices,' japd by the priests of the various temples of the capital, 
all in their peculiar costume. 

7. Then Fronto,** the priest of the temple, when the crier 
bad proclaimed that the hour of worship and sacrifice had 



• Hft>nuK-pi-e« ; Bonuui toothMky^i. b Fron'to ; a Roman writar of dlatipOloo. 

21 
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come, and Iiad commanded silence to be observed, standing at 
the altar, glittering in his white and golden robes, like a mes- 
senger of light, bared his head, and lifting his face up toward 
the smi, offered, in clear and sounding tones, the prayer of 
dedication. As he came toward the close of his prayer, he, 
as is so usual, with loud and almost frantic cries, an^ importu- 
nate repetition, called upon the god to hear him, and then, 
with appropriate names and praises, invoked the Father of 
gods and men, to be present and hear. 

8. Just as he had thus solemnly invoked Jupiter^ by nanie, 
and was about to call on the other gods in the same manner, 
the clouds, which had been deepening and darkening, suddenly 
obscured the sun ; a distant peal of thunder roUed along the 
heavens, and, at the same moment, firom the dark recesses o£ 
the temple, a voice of preternatural power came forth, pro- 
claiming, so that the whole multitude heard the words, — ^ God 
is but one ; the King eternal, immortal, invisible !" 

9. It is impossible to describe the horror that seized those 
multitudes. Many cried out with fear, and each seemed to 
shrink behind the other. Paleness sat upon every face. The 
priest paused, as if struck by a power from above. Even the 
brazen Fronto was appalled. Aurelian leaped from his seat, 
and by his countenance, white and awe-struck, showed that to 
him it came, as a voice from the gods. He spoke not, but 
stood gazing at the dark entrance into the temple, from which 
the sound had come. 

10. Fronto hastily approached him, and whispering but one 
word, as it were, into his ear, the emperor started ; the spell 
that bound him, was dissolved ; and recovering himself, making, 
indeed, as though a very different feeling had possessed him, 
cried out, in fierce tones, to his guards, " Search the temple I 
some miscreant, hid away among the columns, profanes thus 
the worship and the place. Seize him, and drag him forth to 
instant death 1" The guards of the emperor, and the servants 
g£ the temple, rushed in at that bidding. They soon emerged, 

a Jupitdr ww regarded by the Romans m the father of gods and men. 
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saying that the searcl^ was fruitless. The temple, in all its 
aisles and apartments, was empty. 

11. The heavens were again obscured by thick clouds, 
which, accumulating into dark masses, began now nearer and 
nearer to shoot forth lightning, and roll their thunders. The 
priest commenced the last office, prayer to the god to whom 
the new temple had been thus solemnly consecrated. He 
again bowed his head, and again lifted up his voice. But no 
sooner had he invoked the god of the temple, and besought 
Ids ear, than again, from its dark interior, the same awful 
sounds issued forth, this time saying, " Thy gods, O Borne, are 
ialse and lying gods ; God is but one 1" 

12. Aurelian, pale as it seemed to me with superstitious 
fear, strove to shake it off, .giving it, artfully and with violence, 
the appearance of offended dignity. His voice was a shriek, 
rather than a human utterance, as it cried out, <' This is but a 
Christian device ; search the temple, till the accursed Naza- 
rene* be found, and hew him piecemeal !'' More he would 
have said ; but, at the instant, a bolt of lightning shot from 
the heavens, and lighting upon a large sycamore which shaded 
ft part of the temple court, clove it in twain. 

13. The swoUen cloud at the same moment burst, and a deluge 
of rain fell upon the city, the temple, the gazing multitudes, 
and the kindled altars. The sacred fires** went out, in hissing 
darkness ; & tempest of wind whirled the limbs of the slaught- 
ered victims into the air, and abroad over the neighboring 
streets. All was confusion, uproar, terror and dismay. The 
crowds sought safety in the houses of the nearest inhabitants, 
and the porches of the palaces. Aurelian and the senators, 
and those nearest him, fied to the interior of the temple. 

14 The heavens blazed with the quick flashing of the light- 
ning ; and the temple itself seemed to rock beneath the voice 
of the thunder. I never knew in Rome so terrific a tempest. 
The stoutest trembled; for life hung by a thread. Great 



a Nasirene' ; a native of Nazareth ; a follower of Jesus of Nazareth, b Sacred fire* ; 
fires kept constantly homing on the altars in the heathen temples. 
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numbers, it has now be^i found, in every part of the capital, 
fell a prey to the fiery bolts. The Capitol itself was struck, 
and the brass statue of Vespasian,*. in the forum, thrown down 
and partly melted. The Tiber, in a few hours, overran its 
banks, and laid much of the city and its borders under water. 



LESSON LXXII. 



JL. <<Thss^ come the buffaloes themselves, and a noble herd it 
is." Every eye was now drawn to the striking spectacle that 
succeeded. A few enormous bisons were first discovered 
Bcouri]i^ along the most distant roll of the prame, and then 
succeeded long files of single beasts, which, in their turns, 
were followed by a dark mass of bodies, until the dun colored 
herbage of the plain was entirely lost in the deeper hue of 
their shaggy coats. 

2. The herd, as the column spread and thickened, was like 
the. endless flocks of the smaller birds, whose extended flanks 
are so often seen to heave up out of the abyss of the heavens, 
until they s^ppear as countless as the leaves ia those forests 
over which they wing their endless flight. 

3. Clouds of dust shot up in little columns from the center 
of the mass, as some animal more furious than the rest plowed 
the plain with his horns, and, from time to time, a deep, hol- 
low bellowing was borne along on the wind, as though a 
thousand throats vented their plaints in a discordant murmur- 
ing. 

(4. A long and musing silence reigned in the party, as they 
gazed on this ^)ectacle of wild and peculiar grandeur. It was 
at length broken by the trapper, who, having been long accus- 



a Ves-pft'-si-«n; aRomtin emperor of rare virtues, who died A. D. 79. b Bl'aon; the 
American ox, being found only in Nortii America. It ia distlnguiebed by the great pro* 
Jectioa orar its fore shoulders, and dense hair growing upon the head, between the horns. 
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tomed to similar sights, felt less <^ its InflQence,: or rather felt 
it in a. less thnlling and absorbing manner, than those to whom 
the scene was more noreL << There/' said he, ^< go ten. thoor 
sand oxen: in one drove, without keeper or master,- ezeept 
Him who made them,, and gave them these open plains for 
their pasture I 

5. But the herd » heading a little this way, and it behooves 
us to make ready for their visit. If we hide ourselves, alto- 
gether, the homed brutes will break through the place, and 
trample us beneath their feet, like so many creeping wcMnois ^ 
so we will just put the weak ones apart, and take posf^ aa* 
becomes men and hunters, in the van." 

6. As there was but little time to make the necessary ar- 
rangements, the whole party set about them in good earnest. 
By the vacillating movements of some fifty or a hundred 
males, that led the advance, it remained questionable, for 
many moments, what course they intended to pursue. 

7. But a tremendous and painful roar, which came from 
behind the doud of dust that rose in the center of the herd, 
and which was horridly answered by the screams of carrion 
birds, that were greedily sailing directly above the flying drove, 
appeared to give a new impulse to their flight, and at once to 
remove every symptom of indecision. 

8. As if glad to seek the smallest signs of the forest, the 
whole of the affrighted herd became steady in its direction, 
rushing in a straight line toward the little cover of bushes,, 
which has already been so often named. The appearance oC 
danger was now, in reality, of a character to try the stoutest 
nerves. 

9. The flanks of the dark, moving mass, were advanced in 
saeh a manner as to make a concave line of the front, amd 
every fierce eye, that was glaring from the shaggy wilderness 
of hair, ia which the entire heads of the males were envel- 
oped, was riveted with mad anxiety on the thicketr 

10. It seemed as if each beast strove to outstrip his neigh- 
bor in gaining this desired cover, and as thousands in the rear 
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pressed blindly on those in front, there was the appearance of 
an imminent risk that the leaders of the herd would be pre- 
cipitated on the concealed party, in which case the destruction 
of every one of them was certain. Each of our adventurers 
felt the danger of his situation in a manner peculiar to his in- 
dividual character and drpumstances. 

11. The old man, who had ^tood all this while leaning on 
his rifle, and regarding the movements of the herd with a 
steady eye, now deemed it time to strike his blow. Leveling 
his piece at the foremost bison, with an agility that would have 
done credit to his youth, he fired. 

12. The animal received the bullet on the matted hair be- 
tween his horns, and fell to his knees ; but, shaking his head, 
he instantly arose, the very shock seeming to increase his ex- 
ertions. There was now no longer time to hesitate. Throw- 
ing down his rifle, the trapper stretched forth his arms, and 
advanced from the cover with naked hands, directly towards 
the rushing column of the beasts. 

13. The figure of a man, when sustained by the firmness 
and steadiness that intellect only can impart, rarely fails of 
commanding respect from all the inferior animals of the crea- 
tion. The leading bisons recoiled, and, for a single instant, 
there was a sudden stop to their speed, a dense mass of bod- 
ies rolling up in front, until hundreds were seen floundering 
and tumbling on the plain. 

14. Then came another of those hollow bellowings from the 
rear, and set the herd again in motion. The head of the col- 
Bmn, however, divided ; the immovable form of the trapper, 
cutting it, as it were, into two gliding streams of life. Middle- 
ton* and Paul* instantly profited by his example, and extended 
the feeble barrier by a similar exhibition of their own persons. 

15. For a few moments, the new impulse given to the ani- 
mals in front served to protect the thicket. But, as the body 
of the herd pressed more and more upon the open line of its 
defenders, and the dust thickened so as to obscure their per 

• NaiUM of tbo psnona ongBged in ttaa hunUag ezcunlan. 
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sons, there was, at each instant, a renewed danger of the 
beasts breaking through. 

16. It became necessary for the trapper and his compan- 
ions to become still more and more alert ; and thej were 
gradually yielding before the headlong multitude, when a fu- 
rious male darted by Middleton, so near as to brush his person, 
and, at the next instant, swept through the thicket with the 
velocity of the wind. 

17. All their efforts would have proved fruitless, however, 
against the living torrent, had not Asinus, whose domains had 
just been so rudely entered, lifted his voice in the midst of the 
uproar. The most sturdy and furious of the animals trembled 
at the alarming and unknown cry, and then each individual 
brute was seen madly pressing from that very thicket, which, 
the moment before, he had endeavored to reach with the same 
sort of eagerness as that with which the murderer seeks the 
sanctuary. 

18. As the stream divided, the place became clear ; the two 
dark columns moving obliquely from the copse to unite again 
at the distance of a mile on its opposite side. The instant the 
old man saw the sudden effect which the voice of Asinus had 
produced, he cooUy commenced reloading his rifle, indulging, 
at the same time, in a most heartfelt fit of his silent and pecu- 
liar merriment 

19. The uproar which attended the passage of the herd, 
was now gone, or rather it was heard rolling along the prairie, 
at the distance of a mile. The douds of dust were already 
blown away by the wind, and a clear range was left to the 
eye, in* that place where, ten minutes before, there existed such 
a strange scene of wildness and confusion. 
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LESSON LXXIII. 

BONa OF THE FJOLGBIMCk 

UPHAM. 

1. The breeze has swelled the whitenmg saiV 
The blae waves curl beneath the gale^ 
And, boonding with the wave and windy 
We leave old England's shores behind; 

Leave behind our native shore, 
Homesy and all we k>ved before. 

2. The deep may dash, the winds may bloiiv 
The storm spread out its wings of wo^ 
Till sailors' eyes can see a shroud. 
Hung in the folds of every doud ; 

StiU, as long as life shall last, 
From that shcve we'U speed us fasL 

tL For we would rather never be, 

Than dwell where mind Can liot bel fi^ 
But bows beneath a despot's rod 
E'en where it seeks to worship Gbd* 
Blasts of heaven, onward sweep I 
Bear us o'er the troubled deep I 

A, O, see what wonders meet our eyes t 
Another land, and other sides 1 
Columbian hills have met our view f 
Adieu ! Old England's shores, adieu t 
Here, at length, our feet shall rest. 
Hearts be free, and homes be blest. 

5. As long as yonder firs shall spread 

Their green arms o'er the mountain's head; 
As long as yonder cMs shall stand, 
Where join the ocean and the land, •— 
Shall those cliffs and mountains be 
Proud retreats for liberty. 
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6. Now to the King of kings we'll raise 
The paean' loud of sacred praise. 
More loud than sounds the swelling breeze^ 
More loud than speak the rolling seas ! 

Happier lands have met our view I 

England's shores, adieu I adieu ! 



LESSON LXXIV. 

WSSTSBN EMIGBATIOK. 

HUMFHRETS. 

[The reader may seaa the foUowiog piece, and tell to what kind of 
poetry, and to what form it belongs. See p. 68.] 

1. With all that's ours, together let us rise. 
Seek brighter plains, and more indulgent skies ; 
Where fair Ohio rolls his amber tide. 

And pature blossoms in her virgin pride ; 
Where ail that Beauty's hand can form to please 
Shall orown the toils of war with rural ease. 

2. The shady coverts and the sunny hillS| 
The gentle lapse of ever-murmuring rills, 
The soft repose amid the noon-tide bowers. 
The evening walk among the blushing flowers, 
The fragrant groves, that yield a sweet perfomey 
And vernal glories in perpetual bloom, 

Await you there; and heaven shall bless the toil;— 
Your own the produce, and your own the soiL 

8. There cities rise, and spiry towns increase. 
With gilded domes and every art of peace. 
There Cultivation shall extend his power. 
Bear the green blade, and nurse the tender flovfer; 
Make the fair villa'' in full splendors smile, 
And robe with verdure all the genial soil. 

• Fa^a,* a 9ong of triumph, b Villa; a country seat, or&rm. 
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4L There shall rich Commerce court the favoring gales. 
And wondering wilds admire the passing sails. 
Where the bold ships the stormy Huron brave. 
Where wild Ontario* rolls the whitening wave. 
Where fair Ohio his pure current pours, 
And Mississippi^ laves the extended shores. 

5. And thou Supreme ! whose hand sustains this baH, 
. Before whose nod the nations rise and fall. 
Propitious smile, and shed diviner charms > 
On this blest land, the queen of arts and arms ; 
Make the great empire rise on wisdom's plan, 
The seat of bliss, and last retreat of man. 



LESSON LXXV. 

THE INDIAN,* AS HE WAS, AND AS HE IS. 

, SPRAOVE. 

1. Not many generations ago, where jou now sit drcled 
with all that exalts and embelishes civilized life, the rank 
thistle nodded in the wind, and the wild fox dug his hole 
thiscared. Here lived and loved another race of beings. 
Beneath the same sun that rolls over your heads, the Indian 
hunter pursued the panting deer ; gazing on the same moon 
that smiles for you, the Indian lover wooed his dusky mate. 

2. Here the wigwam blaze beamed on the tender and help- 
less, the council-fire glared on the wise and daring. Now they 
paddled the light canoe along your rocky shores. Here they 
warred ; the echoiug whoop, the bloody grapple, the defying 
death-song, all were here ; and, when the tiger strife was over, 
here curled the smoke of peace. 

8. Here, too, they worshiped ; and from many a dark bosom 
went up a pure prayer to the Great Spirit He had not writ- 



a On-tt'-ri-a b Mi0-ai«-aii/-pe. c The origin of the Indians in this country is unknown. 
The most reasonable supposition seems to be thai they came oyer from the eastern conti- 
aant bj waj of Bhertng*B strait 
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ten his laws for them on tables of stone, but he had traced 
them on the tables of their hearts. The poor child of nature 
knew not the God of revelation, but the God of the universe 
he acknowledged in every thing around. 

4. He beheld him in the star that sunk in beauty behind his 
lonely dwelling; in the sacred orb that flamed on him from his 
mid-day throne ; in the flower that snapped in the morning 
breeze ; in the lofty pine, that defied a thousand whirlwinds ; 
in the timid warbler, that never left his native grove ; in the 
fearless eagle, whose untired pinion was wet in clouds ; in the 
worm that crawled at his feet ; and in his own matchless form^ 
glowing with a spark of that light, to whose mysterious source 
he bent, in humble, though blind adoration. 

5. And all this has passed away. Across the ocean came a 
pilgrim bark, bearing the seeds of life and death. The former 
were sown for you ; the latter sprang up in the path of the 
simple native. Two hundred years have changed the charac* 
ter of a great continent, and blotted, forever, from its face a 
whole peculiar people. Art has usurped the bowers of nature, 
and the anointed children of education have been too power- 
ful for the tribes of the ignorant. 

6. Here and there, a stricken few remain ; but how unlike 
their bold, untamed, untameable progenitors I The Indian of 
falcon glance, and lion bearing, the theme of the touching bal- 
lad, the hero of the pathetic tale, is gone ! and his degraded 
offspring crawl upon the soil where he walked in majesty, to 
remind us how miserable is man, when the foot of the con- 
queror is on his neck. 

7. As a race, they have withered from the land. Their 
arrows are broken, their springs are dried up, their cabins are 
in the dust. Their council-fire has long since gone out on the 
shore, and their war-cry is fast dying to the untrodden west. 
Slowly and sadly they climb the distant mountains, and read 
their doom in the setting sun. They are shrinking before the 
mighty tide which is pressing them away ; they must soon 
hear the roar of the last wave, which will settle over them 
forever. 
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8. Ages hence, the inqnisitiYe white man, as he stands by 
some growing city, wiU ponder on the structure of their dis- 
turbed remains, and wcmder to what manner of person the/ 
belonged. Thej will live onlj in the songs and chronidea of 
their exterminators. Let these be faithful to their rude yir- 
toes as men, and paj due tribute to their unhapp j fate as a 
people. 



LESSON LXXVI. 

THE OAPTITE CHIEF. 

1. Pale was the hue of his faded cheek. 

As it leaned on his cold damp pillow ; 
And deep the heave of his troubled breast, 

As the lift of the ocean billow ; 
For he thought of the days when his restless fool ^ 

Through the pathless forest bounded, 
Ajid the festive throng by the hunting-fire. 

Where the chase song joyously sounded. 

2. He had stood in the deadly ambuscade. 

While his warriors were falling around him ; 
He had stood unmoved at the torturing stake. 

Where the foe in his wrath had bound him ; 
He had mocked at pain in every form, 

Had joyed in the post of danger ; 
But his spirit was crushed by the dungeon's gloom 

And the chain of the ruthless stranger. 



I will go to my tent, and lie down in despair ; 
I will paint me with black, and will sever my hair ; 
I will sit on the shore, where the hurricane blows, 
And reveal to the god of the tempest my woes ; 
I win weep for a season, on bitterness fed, 
For my kindred are gone to the hills of the dead ; 
But they die not of hunger, or lingering decay ; 
The steel of the white man hath swept them away. 
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LESSON LXXVII. 

MAMMOTH CAVB IN KENTUCKY. 

1. Now, reader, if you will take my hand and use my eyes 
a little while, I will render you all the aid I can in seeing such 
wonders as would attract millions of beholders, if they were 
near the banks of the Hudson or the Thames, instead of the 
beautiful Kentucky "Green River/' 

2. Down the main branch we go then for two miles, stop- 
ping by the way at "the Doctor's House,"' to leave our hats, 
wearing handkerchiefs instead, till we reach the '^steamboat,"* 
an immense rock bearing that 9am e. Just behind this is an 
avenue, with a narrow mouth, which you descend, stooping for 
some rods, and pursue for two miles or more. 

3. You pass, on your way, by a narrow and slippery path, 
^^e bottomless pit," a frightful chasm one hundred and sixty 
feet in depth ; down which we hurled rocks and stones, that 
were several seconds in reaching the bottom, with fainter and 
fainter reverberations from the rocky cliffs below. Near this 
is '^e Dead Sea," at the side of which you descend by a lad- 
der several feet 

4. You leave this branch ajad ascend again till you enter 
the "winding way,"** which is one hundred and five yards long, 
and one of the most crooked, zigzag paths that can be con- 
ceived. The roof is not more than four and a half feet high, 
and the path which at some day seems to have been a water- 
channel, is about fifteen or twenty inches wide ; the sides ris- 
ing about two and a half feet perpendicularly, but hollowed 
out sufficiently above that, to admit the free use of the arms. 
A man of ordinary size can easily thread this labyrinth. 

5. Hurrying past a clear, beautiful cascade, descending some 
thirty feet from the roof, we reach the "river Styx,*" where a 



a Doctor'a House ; a name given to one of the apartments of this cave, b These names 
Am given in consequence of some resemblance they bear to other objects, or In honor of 
some distinguished person, c So named from the mTthological river Styx, of which 
Cbai'on was ftirTmao. 
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skiff is waiting. After crossing the first branch of the river, 
one hundred and fifty yards, you reach two little streams 
which are usually crossed by a skiff. 

6. Crossing another branch of the river two hundred yards 
in length, we came to the river "Jordan," which is three-fourths 
of a mile long, about twenty-five feet broad, at least three hun- 
dred feet beneath the surface of the earth, and not far from 
five miles from the mouth of the cave. The river is of uni- 
form width, and of considerable depth. 

7. The roof is of solid rock, forming a regular arch from 
the water ; now rising to a height of twenty or thirty feet, 
and then falling so low that all must stoop or have broken 
heads. It is in this river that'the eyeless fish are found, one 
of which I saw. They are about six inches long, of the form 
of a cat-fish, or **bull-head," of New England, but nearly white 
and translucent. They are without eyes, or even sockets for 
them. 

8. Safely across the "Jordan,** let us hasten on to the points 
of exciting interest beyond. Passing through "Silliman's* 
Avenue," you enter and climb up the rugged sides of "the 
Vineyard," by a ladder. Here you are surrounded by "surges 
of rocks," as some one called them, mostly of a spherical form, 
and completely encrusted with a formation resembling clusters 
of grapes of a purple color. For a hundred feet or more around 
the walls are covered in this way. 

9. A few steps to the right of the vineyard, is "the Holy 
Sepulcher." You climb up the almost perpendicular side of 
the cave, at considerable risk, to a beautiful gateway of stal- 
actites, just large enough to admit the person ; and one of the 
most unique and enchanting sights greets you that eyes ever 
beheld. It is a room about thirty-five feet long and fifteen 
wide, with a low arched roof, which at the end you enter is 
hung with the most beautiful, coral-like stalactites. 

10. In the center of the room is a cavity, perfectly reg- 
ular, about fifteen feet long by five wide and six deep ; having 
every appearance of a newly formed grave, and all of solid 

a SmiBMui ; a distinguished miiMnloglflt and clwmitt of Yak Ck^agB- 
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rock. It is a perfect gem among all the curiosities of this 
most curious cave. It is suited to awaken associations of sol- 
emn interest to the stricken heart You feel amply repaid 
for the difficult scramble up, and the more difficult task of get- 
ting down. 

11. The most imaginative poets never conceived or paint- 
ed a place of such exquisite beauty and loveliness as "Cleve- 
land's* Cabinetj" into which you now pass. Were the wealth 
of princes bestowed on the most skillful lapidaries, with 
the view of rivaling the splendors of this single chamber, the 
attempt would be vain. How, then, can I hope to ^ve you a 
conception of it ? You must see it ; and you will then feel 
that all attempt at description is futile. 

12. It is a perfect arch, of about fifty feet span, of an aver- 
age height of about ten feet in the center ; just high enough 
to be viewed with ease in all its parts. It is encrusted from 
end to end with the most beautiful formations, in every vari- 
ety of form. The base of the whole is carbonate of lime,** in 
part of dazzling whiteness, and perfectly smooth, and in other 
places crystalized so as to glitter like diamonds in the light. 

13. Growing from this, in endlessly diversified forms, is a 
substance resembling selenite,' translucent, and imperfectly 
laminated. Some of the crystals bear a striking resemblance 
to branches of celery, and are of about the same length ; while 
others, a foot or more in length, have the appearance and color 
of vanilla cream candy ; others are set in the carbonate of 
lime in the form of a rose ; and others still roU out from the 
base in forms resembling the ornaments on the capital of a 
Corinthian* column. 

14. Some of the incrustations are massive and splendid ; 
others are as delicate as the lily, or as fancy work of shell or 
wax. Think of traversing an arched way like this for a milo 
and a half and all the wonders of the tales of youth, "Ara- 



a Clereland; a distinguished mineralogist and chemist of Bowdoin College, b Car* 
bonateof lime; limestone, c Sel'>e-nite; crystalized sulphate of lime, or plaster of paris. 
d Coriothian ; of the Corinthlaa order of architecture, more ornamental than the Doric or 
lonie. 
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bian Kights"' and all, seem tame, compared with the living, 
growing realitj. Yes, growing reality ; for the process is 
going on before your eyes. Successive coats of these incrus- 
tations have been perfected and crowded off by others; so 
that hundreds of tons of these gems lie at your feet and are 
cruslied as you pass, while the work of restoring the orna- 
ments is proceeding around you. 

15. Here and there, through the whole extent, you will find 
openings in the sides, into which you may thrust the person, 
and often stand erect in little grottoes, perfectly encrusted 
with a delicate white substance, reflecting the light from a 
thousand glittering points. All the way you might have heard 
us exclaiming^ "Wonderful I" <' Wonderful T* 



LESSON LXXVUI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, C ONCLUDED. 

1. With general unity of form and appearance, there is 
considerable variety in " the Cabinet" The " Snow-ball 
Room," for example, is a section of the cave described above, 
some two hundred feet in length, entirely different from the 
adjacent parts } its appearance being aptly indicated by its 
name. 

2. If a hundred rude school-boys had but an hour before* 
completed their days sport by throwing a,thousand snow-balls 
against the roof, while an equal number were scattered about 
the floor, and all petrified, it would have presented precisely 
such a scene as you witness in this room of nature's frolics. 
So far as I know, these " snow-balls" are a perfect anomaly** 
among aU the strange forms of crystalization. 

3. Leaving the quiet and beautiful " Cabinet," you come 
suddenly upon the " Rocky Mountains," furnishing a contrast 



a Anbian NighU ; a coUbiatad coUaaion of EaaUm talea. b Anomaly ; that which 
deytataa fiom Rula. 
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00 bold and striking as iklihost tb startle you. Clambering up 
tbe rougK side, some thirty feet, you paSs close under the roof 
of the cAVeiii you have left, aiid find befoi^e you an immense^ 
transverse cave, one hundred feet or more from the ceiling to 
the fllobt, with a htige pile of rocks half filling the hither side. 

4. Taking the lefiS hand bi'anch, you are soon brought to* 
" CiSogah's Hd.1V' which i^ nine miles firbm the mouth, and is 
the farthest pbint exploded in that dii^ectibn. The *« Hall'' is 
fifty or si±ty feet in' diameter, and perhaps thirty-five feet 
high, of a semi-circular fotxni. Froriting' you, as you enter, 
ai^e massive stalaictites,* teii or fifteen feet in length, attiached to" 
&e rocS:, like sheets of ice, arid of a briHiant color. 

5. The rock projects near the fi6br, and then recede, Withr 
a regular and graceftil ciirve or swellj leaving a CiiVity of sev- 
ersJL feet in width, between it and the flooi*. At intervals 
iax>und this swell, stsdactites of various forms are suspended, 
9iM behind the sheet of staliElctiteS first described are numeiNdus 
[Stalagmites^ in fikndftrl forms. 

6. In the center of this hall, a very large Stalactite iKmgs 
from the roof; and' a corriespoiidirig stalagmite rises from the 
floor about three feet in height, and a foot iii diameter, of ^ 
almber cblor, perfectly smooth and translucent, like the other 
formations. On your right is a dieep pit, down which the 
water diEshes from a caiscade that pours from the roof. 

7. Other avenues could mtist fikely be found by descetiding 
the ^des of the pit, if any one has the courage to attempt the 
descent. We hastened back to the « Rocky Mountains^" aAti 
took the br^ch Which we left at our right, on emerging from 
the Cabinet Fursiiing the uneven path fer some distance, 
we reaehed «' Sereritfs Arbot." Tht^ descent to the « Arbor" 
seemed so periloue^, from; the posifibri of the loose rocks arbund^ 
that severid of the party would not venture. 

8: Those of va who scrambled down, regarded this as the 
ei^bwnirig object of interest. The ** Arbor'^ is not more than 
twelve feet in diameter, and of about the same height, of a 

• a Sta-lac^-tltes ; tea Dota, page 160. b Sta-Iag'-mita ; a depoaite of cartxuiata of lime oa 
the lloon of cavarma 
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circular form ; but is of itself, floor, sides, roof and omaments, 
one perfect, seamless stalactite, of a beautiful hue, and exquis- 
ite workmanship. Folds or blades of stalactical matter hang 
like drapery around the sides, reaching half waj to the floor ; 
and opposite the door a canopy of stone projects, elegantly 
ornamented, as if it were the resting place of a fairy bride. 

9. Every thing seemed fresh and new. Indeed, the invisi- 
ble architect has not quite finished this master-piece ; for you 
can see the pure water trickling down its tiny channels, and 
perfecting the delicate points of some of the stalactites. Vic- 
toria,* with all her splendor, has not in Windsor Castle^ so 
beautiful an apartment as <<Sereno's Arbor." Reluctantly 
leaving the " Arbor," we reascended the " Rocky Mountains," 
and passed leisurely through the ^ Cabinet" 

10. We visited, on our return, an immense Dome, viewing 
it from a window broken into its side. Although illuminated 
with a Bengal' light, neither the floor or ceiling were visible. 
It must be two hundred feet high, and one hundred and flfly 
feet in circumference. 

11. Directly over this dome is the ^^Bat Room," which we 
were too weary to visit We spent a moment in the ^ Bacon 
Room," answering well to its name. If two or three hundred 
hams were suspended from the ceiling of a low room, at per- 
fectly regular intervals, each in a canvass sack, the appearance 
would be similar to that presented here. 

12. At about six o'clock we made our way out of the cavo^ 
having been eleven hours in the bowels of the earth. And 
now I would say to the reader, do not omit any good opportu- 
nity of visiting the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, for here yoa 
may see two hundred and twenty-six avenues, forty-seven 
domes, with a subterranean world of wonders. 



a Vic-uZ-ri-ft ; quetn of tha kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, b Windaor OuUe^ 
CWimJK-aor Cta'-al ); a lavorita conntiy raBidence of the EofUah Uogi and quBeM. 
tBea'-fd.' 
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LESSON LXXIX. 
ST. Peter's* church at rome. 

DEWEY. 

1. St. Peter's is the largest, and far the most expensivo 
structure in the world. The area of its noble piazza is eleven 
thousand and fifty-five feet long ; its front is one hundred and 
sixty feet high, and three hundred and ninety-six feet wide ; 
it is six hundred and seventy-three feet long, and four hundred 
and forty-four feet at the transept, or widest part ; that is to 
say, it covers about seven acres. With these general ideas of 
the building, let us enter it. 

2. We immediately observe, on the right and left of the 
door, statues, apparently of children, cherubs, that sustain 
marble vases of holy water.* We approach them, and find 
that they are giants, more than six feet high. We see at a 
little distance, on the pilasters and just above the pedestal, 
sculptured doves ; and they appear to the eye of no very ex- 
traordinary size, and we think that we can easily lay our hand 
on them. 

3. We approach, and find that we can scarcely reach to 
touch them, and they are eighteen inches or two feet long. 
We advance along the mighty central nave, and we see, nearly 
at the termination of it and beneath the dome, the high altar, 
surmounted by a canopy, raised on four twisted pillars of 
bronze. The pillars and canopy seem to be of very suitable 
elevation for the place, and yet we soon learn that they are 
ninety feet high. 

4. I have before spoken of the size of the dome,* with its 
walls twenty-three feet thick, its own height one hundred and 
seventy-nine feet, and itself raised two hundred and seventy- 
seven feet above the floor of the church. The dome is sus- 
tained by four square pillars, two hundred and twenty-three 



a CaUed St Peter's, in honor of the apoetle Peter, of whom the Romish popes considef 
themselires cmccessori. b Hoay water; the consecrated water of the Romish church, 
c Angelo, the painter, was the arcUtect who designed this wonderful stroctare. 
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feet in circumference. That is to say, each one of these pil- 
lars, or masses of masonry, is nearly sixty fbet on each side, 
and therefore as large as one of our common-sized churches^ 
if it were raised up and set on the end. 

5. There is a small church and an adjoining house on the 
Strada Felice* in Borne, designedly huilt so as to he toge&er 
equal to the size of one of these columns. And yet these 
columns do not seem to be in the way at all ; they do not seem 
to occupy any disproportionate space ; they do not encumber 
tiie mfghty pavement ! 

6. With regard to the objects within St Peter's, I can no- 
tice only two or three that struck me most One of them is 
the monument to the last of the Stuarts,^ Charles Edward," 
and his brother Henry,** the cardinal. There are two angels 
of death before which I have spent hours. 

7. So exquisitely molded are their forms, SO delicate, thought- 
ful, beautiful are their faces ; so sad, too, as they are about to 
extinguish the torch of life, as they stand leaning their cheeks 
upon the reverse end of the long, slender stem, so sad, indeed ; 
but then that sadness so relieved by beauty, intellectual, con- 
templative, winning beauty, it seems to my fancy, at times, as 
if they would certainly appear to me at my own death ; as if 
they would flit before the imagination, and reconcile the soul 
to a departure effected by a ministry so beaiitifull 

8. Ah! blessed angels! t may one day stretcb out my 
hands to yoa, and ask your aid, but not yet, not yet But 
sickness, sorrow, deprivation, calamity in some shape, may 
make you welcome, before one thinks to be ready. 

9. Among the mosaic copies of paintings in which St Pe- 
ter's is so rich, there is one of the Incredulity of Thom- 
as,' which has always made one of my stopping-places, in 
taking the customary circuit The eagerness of Thomas, the 

K Strada Fdice, (Strft-d& FeI-6'-sh& ) ; oiwof thd principal stneta in Rome, b The name of 
a family of European eovereigni, commencing with Robert IL, (Robert Stewart) king ol 
Scoltend, amd ending with Henry (Stewart), cardinal of York, In England, c (3harlee 
Edwaid (Stewart); called the Pretender; the gnuidcfon of Jamea n., King of England, 
d Heniy (Stewart;) the cardinal of York, and last of the xoyallfaie Of the Stewart* 
• Thomas; o&« of the twelve apoetlM. 
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i*^im dignity of Jesus, ace fine ; but the face of John,* as lie 
stands just behind Thomas, and looks upon his rash act, is one 
to remember. always. It seems to me the very personification 
of forbearance. He submits ealmly that Thomas should do 
it; should satisfy himself, but yet he is exceedingly sorrowfuL 

10. There is no surprise in his countenance ; he knows hu- 
man &ailty ; he is not astonished at unbelief or hardness of 
heart; but it seems, at the same time, as if his own heart 
were broken at the spectacle. There is not the slightest re- 
buke in his beautiful countenance ; but such a union of indul- 
gence and sorrow, as one might well pray for, at that altar, to 
be awakened in his mind when he stands by the eyil and 
erring. 

11. A walk in St Peter's, is something by itself; a thing 
not to be had, nor any thing like it, anywhere else in the 
world. The immensity of the place ; its immense, unequaled 
magnificence ; the charming temperature of the air, preserved 
the same the year round, by the vastness of the mass of ma- 
sonry ; the incense-breathing walls ; for there is literally an 
odor of sanctity always here, from the daily burning of in- 
cense; — the rich, beautiful, variegated marble columns; the 
altars, the tombs on every side, the statues, the paintings, the 
fine medallions** in marble, of the heads of saints and fathers 
of the church, which are set into the sides of the columns in 
great numbers ; then the arches on arches that present them- 
selves to the view in every direction ; and, if the walk be 
toward evening, the niusic of the vesper hymn,* npw swelling 
in full chorus upon the ear, and then dying away,, as the music 
changes, or the walk leads you near the chapel whence it pro- 
ceeds, or farther from it ; all this, with the gathering shadows 
of approaching evening, the shadows slowly gathering in arch 
and dome, makes a walk in St. Peter's like nothing else I 

12. Among the most beautiful things in Rome, are its foun- 
tains, and among the most striking things are its obelisks. 

a John ; another of the apostles, b Medallion ; the representation of a medal in painting 
or sculpture, c Ves'per hymn ; a hymn sun? at the ereningserrice of Catholic churchM. 
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The fountains in &ont of St. Peter's espedallj, are really 
glorious. Thej rise thirty or forty feet into the air, and come 
down in a shower. The quantity of water thrown up is so 
greaty and the streams, as they spring out from the hasin, are 
made so to diverge, that they present the appearance of two 
, trees, one on each side of the piazza. 

13. The fountains are partly resolved into drops and mist, 
and a rainbow may always be seen in the direction opposite 
the sun. Every time one sees them, they seem a new mys- 
tery and beauty ; and when the sky is so fair, so glorious a 
thing, that you feel almost (as you do some days) as if you 
could kneel down and worship it ; they appear like a doud of 
incense, pure, bright, resplendent, offered up to that supernal 
splendor and purity. 

14. As to these Egyptian* obelisks, of polished granite, 
pointing up to the sky from almost every square and open 
space in Rome, and with that handwriting of mysterious and 
yet unexplained characters upon their sides, what could be 
more striking? The antiquities of Rome are young, by their 
side. Some of them were built by Sesostris,** between three 
and four thousand years ago. They saw ages of empire and 
glory before Rome had a being. 

15. They are also in the most perfect preservation. So 
beautifully polished, and entirely free from stain, untouched 
by the storms of thirty-five centuries, it seems as if they had 
not lost one of their particles, since they came from the quar- 
ries of Egypt. That very surface, we know, has been gazed 
upon by the eyes of a hundred successive generations. 

16. Speak, dread monitors ! as ye point upward* to heaven ; 
speak, dark hieroglyphic symbols I and tell us, are ye not yet 
conscious, when conscious life has been flowing around you for 
three thousand years ? Methinks it were enough to penetrate 
tlie bosom of granite with emotion, to have witnessed what ye 
have witnessed. Methinks that the stem and inexorable mys- 



a Egyptian obelisks ; four sided pyramids, brought from Egypt by Roman emperors. 
The largest one in Rome is 179 feel high, b Sesostris (Sea-os'-tris) ; a kipg of ancient 

Egypt. 
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tery, graven upon jour mighty sliafts, must break silence, to 
tell that which it hath known of weal and woe, of change, dis- 
aster, blood, and crime 



LESSON LXXX. 

ODE TO ART. 

1. When, from the sacred garden' driven, 

Man fled before his Maker's wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven. 

And crossed the wanderer's sunless padi. 

2. 'Twas Art ! Sweet Art ! new radiance broke, 

Wliere her light foot flew o'er the ground ; 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke, 
"The curse a blessing shall be found." 

8. She led him through the trackless wild, 

Where noontide sunbeams never blazed; 
The thistle shrunk, the harvest smiled. 
And nature gladdened as she gazed. 

4. Earth's thousand tribes of living things. 

At Art's command, are to him given ; 
The village grows, the city springs, 

And point their spires of faith to heaven. 

5. In fields of mr he writes his name, 

And treads the chambers of the sky ; 
He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 
That quivers round the throne on high. 

• Sacnd ganten; the garden of Eden. 
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(LESSON i-XXXJ. 

TO THE CONDOB. 

[The learner may scan the first itanza of the following piece, and 
note the words^in which the metrical and caatomary accents conflict. 
See note under metrical accent, p. -71.] 

1. Wondrous, majestic bird ! ythoee mighty wing 
Dwells not with puny warblers of the spring, 

Nor on earth's silent breast ; 
Powerful to soar in strength and pride on hilgby 
And sweep the azure bosom of the sky. 

Chooses its place of rest 

2. Proud nursling of the tempest, where repose 
Thy pinions at the daylight's fading close ? 

In what far dime of night 
Dost thou in silence, breathless and alone, 
While round thee swell, of life no kindred tpne. 

Suspend thy tireless flight ? 

3. The mountain's frozen peak is lone and bare, 
No foot of man hath ever rested there ; 

Y^t 'tis t^y sport to soar 
Far o'er its frowning summit; and the plain 
Would seek to win thy downward wing in Tain, 

Or the green sea-beat shore. 

4. The limits of thy course no daring eye 

Has marked; thy glorious path of light p^ high 

Is trackless and unknown ; 
The , gorgeous sun thy quenchless ^ize maj share ; 
Sole tenant of his boundless realm of air, 

Thou art, with him, alone. 

5. Imperial wanderer ! the storms that shake 
Earth's towers, and bid her rooted mountains quake^ 

Are nevex felt by thee I 
Beyond the bolt, beyond the lightning's gleam, 
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Basking^forever in ike unclouded beam,— 
Thy home, immensity I 

6. And thus the soul, with upward flight like thine, 
May track the realms where heaven's own glories shine. 

And scorn the tempest's power ; 
Yet meaner cares oppress its drooping wings. 
Still to earth's joys the sky-born wanderer dingSy 
Those pageants of an hour I 



LESSON LXXXII. 

THE LEAF. 

GOODRICH. 

It came with spring's soft sun and showen^ 
Mid bursting buds and blushing flowers ; 
It flourished on the same light stem. 
It drank the same clear dews with them* 
The crimson tints of summer mom, 
That gilded one, did each adorn. 
The breeze, that whispered light and brief 
To bud or blossom, kiss'd the leaf; 
When o'er the leaf the tempest flew. 
The bud and blossom trembled too. 

But its companions pass'd away, 
And left the leaf to lone decay. 
The gentle gales of spring went by, 
The fruits and flowers of summer die. 
The autumn winds swept o'er' the hill^ 
And winter's breath came cold and chilL 
The leaf now yielded to the blast. 
And on the rushing stream was cast. 
Far, far it glided to the sea. 
And whirl'd and eddied wearily. 
Till suddenly it sank to rest, 
And slumber'd on the ocean's breast 
23 
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8. Thus life begins — its morning hoars, 
Bright as the birthday of the flowers, 
Thus passes like the leaves away, 
As withered and as lost as they. 
Beneath the parent roof we meet 
In joyous groups, and gaily greet 
The golden beams of love and light, 
That kindle to the youtMul sight. 
But soon we part, and one by one, 
Like leaves and flowers, the group is gone. 



LESSON LXXXIII. 

EBUPTION OP THE VOLCANO OP KILATJBA.' 

COAN. 

1. On the 30th of May the people of Puna* observed the 
appearance of smoke and fire in the interior, a mountainous 
and desolate region of that district Thinking that the fire 
zcight be the burning of some jungle,'' they took little notice 
of it until the next day. Sabbath, when the meetings in the 
different villages were thrown into confusion by sudden and 
grand exhibitions of fire, on a scale so large and fearful as to 
leave them no room to doubt the cause of the phenomenon. 

2. The fire augmented during the day and night, but it did 
not seem to flow off rapidly in any direction. All were in 
consternation, as it was expected that the molten flood would 
pour itself down from its height of four thousand feet, to the 
coast, and no one knew to what point it would flow, or what 
devastation would attend its flery course. On Monday, June 
Ist, the stream began to flow off in a northeasterly direction, 
and on the following Wednesday, at evening, the burning riv- 
er reached the sea, having averaged about half a mile an hour 
in its progress. 

3. The rapidity of the flow was very unequal, being modi- 

a Kilauea (ke-low-c^'t) ; a place on the island of Hawaii (hft-wl'-ee) one of tbe Sand- 
wicb gtoap. h Puna (po6-Dt). c Jungle ; a thick cluster of emaU trees or ehrttba. 
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•fied by the inequalities of the surface, over which the stream 
passed. Sometimes it is supposed to have moved five miles 
an hour, and at other times, owing to obstioictions, making no 
^apparent progress, except in filling up deep valleys, and in 
swelling over or breaking away hills and precipices. 

4. But I will turn to the source of the eruption. This is 
in a forest, and in the b<>ttom of an ancient wooded crater, 
about four hundred feet deep, and probably eight miles east 
from Kilfiuea. The region being uninhabited and covered 
with a thicket, it was some time before the place was discov- 
ered, and up to this time, though several foreigners have 
iEtttempted it, no one except 'myself, has reached the spot 

5. From Kilauea to this place the lava flowed in a subterra- 
nean gallery, probably at the depth of a thousand feet; but its 
course can be distinctly traced all the way, by the rending of 
the crust of the earth into innumerable fissures, and by the 
emission of smoke, steam, and gases. The eruption ii^ this 
old crater was small, and from this place the stream disappeared 
again for the distance of a mile or two, when the lava again 
gushed up and spread over an area of about fifly acres. 

6. Again it passed under ground for two or three miles, 
when it reappeared in another old wooded crater, consuming 
the forest, and partly filling up the basin. Once more it dis- 
appeared, and flowed in a subterranean channel, cracking and 
breaking the earth, opening fissures from six inches to ten or 
twelve feet in width, and sometimes splitting the trunk of a 
tree so exactly that its legs stand astride of the fissure. 

7. At some places it is impossible to trace the subterranean 
stream, on account of the impenetrable thicket under which it 
passed. After fiowing under ground several miles, perhaps 
six or eight, it again broke out like an overwhelming fiood, 
and sweeping forest, hamlet, plantation, and every thing before 
it, rolled down with resistless energy to the sea, where, leap- 
ing a precipice of forty or fifty feet, it poured itself in one 
vast cataract of fire into the deep below, with Icud Metona- 

a DetooatioDs ; ezploelons. 
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tionsy fearful hissing and a thousand unearthly and indesctib- 
able sounds. 

8. Imagine to yourself a river of fused minerals of the 
breadth and depth of Niagara, and of a deep gory red, falling 
in one emblazoned sheet, one raging torrent, into the ocean I 
The scene, as described by eye witnesses, was terribly sub- 
lime. Two mighty agencies in cc>llision! Two antagonist 
and gigantic forces in contact, and producing eflfects on a scala 
inconceivably grand ! 

9. The atmosphere in all directions was filled with ashes^ 
spray, and ^es; while the burning lava, as it feU-into the 
water, was sluvered into millions of minute particles^ and being 
thrown back into the air, fell in showers of sand on all the 
surrounding country. The coast was extended into the sea 
for a quarter of a mile, and a pretty sand-beach and a new 
cape were formed. Three hiUs of scoria* and sand were also 
formed in the sea, the lowest about two hundred, and the high- 
est about three hundred feet. 

10. For three weeks this terrific river disgorged itself into 
the sea with little abatement Multitudes of fishes were kill- 
ed, and the waters of the ocean were heated for twenty miles 
along the coast. The breadth of the stream, where it fell into 
the sea, is about half a mile, but inland it varies from one to 
four or five miles in width, conforming itself, like a river, to 
the face of the country over which it fiowed. 

11. Indeed, if you can imagine the Mississippi, converted 
into liquid fire, of the consistency of fused iron, and moving, 
onward, sometimes rapidly, sometimes sluggishly ; now widen- 
ing into a sea, and anon rushing through a narrow defile, 
winding its way through mighty forests and ancient solitudes, 
you will get some idea of the spectacle now exhibited. The 
depth of the stream will probably vary from ten to two hun- 
dred feet, according to the inequalities of the surface over 
which it passed. 

12. During the flow, night was converted into day. The 
light rose and spread like the morning upon the mountains, 

" Sc(/rit; rolcanic cinders. 
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and its glaore was seen on the opposite «ide of tlie islawL It 
was also distinctlj visible for more than ome hundred miles at 
sea; and ai the distance of forty miles, fine print could h% 
read at midnight The brilliancy of ihe ilight was iike a bias* 
ing firmament, and the scene is said to have been one of «nd* 
yaled sublimity. 

13. The whole course of the stream from Kilauea to ^km 
sea is about forty miles. Its mouth is about, twe&ty*five miles 
from the Hib* station. Ths ground over which it flowed de» 
scends at the rate of one hundred feet to the mile. The cnist 
is jQow cooled, and may be trayersed with care, ihongh icald* 
ing steam, pungent gases, and smoke are still onitted in many 
places. 

14. In pursuing my way for nearly two days oter this 
mighty smoldering mass, I was mrnre and more impreSBed at 
every step with the wonderful scene. Hills had been m^ted 
down like wax ; ravines and deep valle js had been filled ; and 
majeiStic forests had disappeared like feathers in the flames. 
In some places the molten stream parted and flowed in sepa^ 
rate diaanels for a considerable distanoe, and then veooiting, 
formed islands of various sizes, from one to fifty acres, with 
trees still standing, but seared and bli^ted by the intense heal. 

15. On ihe outer edges of the lava, where the stream was 
more shallow and the heat less vehement, and where, of course, 
the liquid mass cooled soonest^ the trees were mowed down 
like grass before the scythe, and lefl charred, crisped, smold- 
ering, and only half consumed. 

16. As the lava flowed around the trunks of large trees Ott 
the outskirts of the stream, the melted mass stiffened and con* 
solidated before the trunk was consumed, and when this was 
efiected, the top of the tree fell, and lay unconsomed on the 
crust, while the hole which marked the place of the trunk 
remains almost as smooth and perfect as the calibre of a 
cannon. 

17. These holes are innumerable, and I found ibem to 

a tlUo (Heaft) ; a town ia the island of Hawaii* 
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measure from ten to forty feet deep ; but as I remarked before, 
thej are in the more shallow parts of the lava, the trees be- 
ing entirely consumed where it was deeper. During the flow 
of this eruption, the great crater of EUauea sunk about 
three hundred feet, and her fires became nearly extinct, one 
lake only out of many, being left active in this mighty cal- 
dron. 

18. This, with other fects which have been named, demon- 
strates that the eruption was the disgorgement* of the fires of 
Kilauea. The open lake in the old crater is at present 
intensely active, and the fires are increasing, as is evident from 
the glare visible at our station and from the testimony of 
visitors. 

19. During the early part of the eruption, slight and 
repeated shocks of earthquake were felt, for several successive 
days, near the scene of action. These shocks were not notic- 
ed at Hilo. Through the direction of a kind Providence, no 
lives were lost, and but little property was consumed during 
this amazing flood of fiery ruin. The stream passed over an 
uninhabited desert A few little hamlets were consumed, and 
a few plantations were destroyed ; but the inhabitants, fore- 
warned, fied and escaped. 

20. During the progress of the eruption, some of the peo- 
ple in Puna spent most of their time in prayer and reli^ous 
meetings ; some fiew in consternation from the face of the 
all-devouring element, others wandered along its margin, mark- 
ing with idle curiosity its daily progress, while another class 
still, coolly pursued their usual vocations, unawed by the 
burning fury as it rolled along within a mile of their doors. 

21. They were apparently indifferent to the roar of con- 
suming forests, the sight of devouring fire, the startling deto- 
nations, the hissing of escaping steam, the rending of the 
earth, the shivering and melting of ^gantic rocks, the raging 
and dashing of the fiery waves, the bellowings, the murmur- 
ings, and the unearthly mutterings coming up from the burn- 
ing deep. 

a DwgdrfBmaat ; the act of throwing out 
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22. They went carelessly on amid the rain of ashes, sand, 
and fiery scintillations,* gazing vacantly on the fearful and 
ever varying appearance of the atmosphere, murky, black, 
livid, blazing, the sudden rising of lofty pillars of flame, the 
upward curling of ten thousand columns of smoke, and their 
majestic roll in dense, dingy,- lurid or party-colored clouds. 

23. During the progress of the descending stream, it would 
often fall into some fissure, and forcing itself into apertures 
and under massive rocks, and even hillocks and extended 
plats of ground, and lifting them from their ancient beds, bear 
them with all their superincumbent mass of soil and trees, ou 
its viscous and livid bosom, like a raft on the water. When 
the fused mass was sluggish, it had a gory appearance, like 
clotted blood, and when it was active, it resembled fresh and 
clotted blood mingled and thrown into violent agitation. 

24. Sometimes the flowing lava would find a subterranean 
gallery, diverging at right angles firom the main channel, and 
pressing into it would flow off unobserved, till meeting with 
some obstruction in its dark passage, when, by its expansive 
force, it would raise the crust of the earth into a dome-like 
hill of fifteen or twenty feet in height, and then bursting this 
shell, pour itself out in a fiery torrent around. 

25. A man who was standing at a considerable distance 
from the main stream, and intensely gazing on the absorbing 
scene before him, found himself suddenly raised to the height 
of ten or fifteen feet above the common level around him, and 
he had but just time to escape from his dangerous position, 
when the earth opened where he had stood, and a stream of 
fire gushed out 

• ScintUk^oa ; wpukB, or the act of emitUnf iparkB. 
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LESSON LXXXiy. 

A SCfiNB AT SBA. 



1. Thb Acdre, a sloop of war, had been Ijing 9II day be- 
calmed, in mid ocean, and was lolling and pitching about in a 
heavy ground swell, which was the only trace left of the gale 
she had lately enooontered. The sky was of as tender and 
serene a blue as if it had never been deformed with clouds ; 
and the atmosphere was bland and pleasant To a true sailor 
there are few circumstances more annoying, than a perfect 
calm. 

2. On the afternoon in question, this feeling of restlessness 
at the continuance of the calm was not confined to the crew 
of the Active. Her commander had been nearly all day on 
deck, walking to and fro, on the starboard side,* with qiiidi 
impatient strides, or now stepping into one gangway, and now 
into the other, and casting anxious and searching looks into all 
quarters of the heavens, as if it were (^ the utmost conse- 
quence that a breeze should spring up and enable him to 
pursue his way. 

3. But notwithstanding his impatience, and the urgency oi 
his mission, whatever it was, the Active continued to roll 
heavily about at the sport of ihe big round billows, which 
swelled up and spread and tumbled over so lazily, that their 
glassy surfaces were not broken by a ripple. The sun went 
down dear, but red and fiery ; and the sky, though its Uae 
faded to a duskier tint, still remsdned unfiecked by a sipgle 
cloud. " We shall have a dull and lazy night of it, Yangs," 
said the master^s mate. 

4. The person he addressed stood on the heel of the bow- 
sprit,^ with his arms folded on his breast, and his gaze fixed 
intently on the western horizcm, ftom which the daylight had 
so completely faded, that it required a practiced and keen eye 

a Starboard dda; the right hand mda of tbeship. b Bftw'fprit; a boom or inaai whkk 
Jiojecu OTor the stem of the ehip. 
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to discern where the sky and water mek He did not faim' his 
head, nor withdraw his eyes from the apot they seated on^ ar 
he said, in a low tone, « We shall have work enough beftmr 
morning.*' 

5. « Turn your eye in that direction, Mr. G«nret. Do. yo« 
not see a faint belt of light, no bisoader then my finger, that; 
streaks the sky where the sun went down ?^ lb is nofrdaylight^ 
for I watched that all fade away, and the last glimmer of it 
was gone before that dim. brasay streak began to show itsel£ 
And carry your eye in a straight line above it 5 do. you not 
mark how thick and leadrlike the air looks? 

6. " There is that there," said the old man^ « which will teya 
what stuff these sticks are madq of before the moniingbzeaks.^* 
« Is there then really any prospect of wind ?" aaked the mid*, 
shipman. <<Let it come butt-end foremostj.if it chooses^ and: 
the sooner the better," said; young Burton, laughing. 

7. The old quarter-master turned a grave, and thonghlifol 
look on the round:face of the lively boy, and seemed medita- 
ting an answer that might repress what probably struck himi 
as untimely mirth ; but even while he was in the act of speaks 
ing, the tempest he had predicted burst in sudden fory upon 
the vessel. 

8. The first indication those below had of its approach, was 
the wild rushing sound of the gust, which broke upon their 
ears like the roar of a volcano. The heaving andi rolling of 
the ship ceased all at once, as if the waves had been subdued* 
aud chained down by the force of a mighty pressure* 

9. The vessel stood motionless an instant, as if in^ddntet with 
life^ and cowering in conscious fear of the approaching sbn£^; 
the tempest then burst upon her, and the stately mass reeled 
and fell over before it^ like a tower struck down by a thunder^- 
bolt. The surge was so violent that the ship was thrown 
almost on her beam ends, and every thing on boards not se- 
cured in the strongest manner, was pitched with ^?sai £ore» toi^ 
the leeward.^ 



aLee^waid; on the opposite side to that from which the wind Ifloiis. 
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10. A scene of fearM grandenr was presented. The skj 
was <^ a murky, leaden hue, and appeared to bend over the 
ship in a nearer and narrower arch, binding the ocean in so 
small a round, that the eye could trace, through the whole cir- 
de, the line where the sickly looking heayen rested on the 
sea. The air was thick and heavy ; and the water, covered 
with driving snow-like foam, seemed to be packed and flat- 
tened down by the fury of the blast, which scattered its biUows 
into spray as cutting as the sleet (^ a December storm. 

11. The wind howled and screamed through the rigging 
with an appalling sound, that might be likened to the shrieks 
and wailings of angry fiends ; and the ship fled before the 
tempest, like an affrighted thing, with a velocity that piled the 
water in a huge bank around her bows, and sent it ofl^, whirl- 
ing and sparkling, in lines of dazzling whiteness, soon lost in 
the general hue of the ocean, which resembled a wild waste 
of drifting snow. 

12. For more than an hour did the Active flee along in 
this way, like a wild horse foaming and stretching at his ut- 
most speed, driven onward in the van of the tempest, and ex- 
posed to its fiercest wrath. At length, the first fury of the 
gale passed away, and the wind, though still raging tempest- 
uously, swept over her with less appalling force. 

18. The ocean, now, as if to revenge itself for its constndned 
inactivity, roused from its brief repose, and swelled into bil- 
lows that rolled and chased each other with the wild glee of 
ransomed demons. Wave upon wave, in multitudinous con- 
fusion, came ro%ring in from astern ; and their white crests, 
leaping, and sparkling, and hissing, formed a striking feature 
in the scene. The wind, fortunately, issued from the right 
point, and drove the Active toward her place of destination. 

14. The dun pall of clouds, which, from the commencement 
of the gale had totally overspread the heavens, except in the 
quarter whence the blast proceeded, now began to give way, 
and a reddish light shone out here and there, in long horizon- 
tal streaks, like the glow of expiring coals between the bars 
of a furnace. 
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15. Though the first dreadful violence of the storm was 
somewhat abated, it still raved with too much fierceness and 
power to admit of any relaxation of vigilance. The com- 
mander himself still retained the trumpet, and every officer 
stood in silence at his station, clinging to whatever might assist 
him to maintain his difficult footing. 

16. ** Light, hoi** cried the look-out on one of the cat- 
heads.* *' Where away?" demanded the captain. "Dead 
ahead." " What does it look like, and how far off P* shouted 
the captain in a loud and earnest voice. " A large vessel 
lying to, under bare poles ; starboard your helm, sir, quick, hard 
a-starboard, or you will fall aboard of her I" 

17. This startling intelligence was hardly communicated, 
before the vessel 'descried from aloft, loomed suddenly into 
sight from deck through the thick weather to leeward. Her 
dark and shadowy form seemed to rise up from the ocean, so 
suddenly did it open to view, as the driving mist was scattered 
for a moment. She lay right athwart the Active' s bows, and 
almost under her fore-foot, as it seemed, while she pitched into 
the trough of an enormous sea, and the Active rode on the 
ridge of the succeeding wave, which curled above the chasm, 
as if to overwhelm the vessel beneath. 

18. *^ Starboard your helm,** quarter-master I hard a-star- 
board T cried the commander of the Active, in a tone of 
startling energy. These orders were promptly obeyed, but it 
was too late for them to avail. The wheel, in the hands of 
four stout and experienced seamen, was forced swiftly round, 
and the effect of the rudder was assisted by a pull of the star- 
board braces ; but in such a gale, and under bare poles, the 
helm exerted but little power over the driving and ponderous 
mass. 

19. She had headed off hardly a point from her course, when 
she was taken up by a prodigious surge, and borne onward 
with fearful velocity. The catastrophe was now inevitable. 
In an instant the two ships fell together, their massive timbers 

a Ckt'heads ; pfecas of timber projecting over the ships bow. ^Helin ; the instnunent 
or appsntos hf which a ship is steered. 
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crashing witih the fatal force of the concussion. A wild 
shriek ascended from the deck of the stranger, and woman's 
shrill voice mingled with the sound. 

20. All was now confusion and uproar on board both ves- 
sels. The Active had struck the stranger broad on the bows, 
while the bowsprit of the latter, rushing in between the fore- 
mast and the starboard fore-rig^ng of the Active, had snapped 
her chains and stays, and torn up the bolts and chain-plates, 
as if they had been thread and wire. Staggering back from 
the shock, she was carried to some distance by a refluent wave, 
which suddenly subsiding, she gave such a heavy lurch to port 
that the foremast, now, wholly unsupported on the starboard 
side, snapped short off, like a withered twig, and fell with a 
loud splash into the ocean. 

21. In the meanwhile another furious billow lifted the ves- 
sel on its crest, and the two ships closed s^in, like gladiators, 
faint and stunned, but still compelled to do battle. The bows 
of the stranger this time drove heavily against the bends of 
the Active just abaft her main-rigging, and her bowsprit dart- 
ed quivering in over the bulwarks, as if it were the arrowy 
tongue of some huge sea monster. 

22. At this instant a wild sound of i^ony, betwe^i a shriek 
and a groan, was heard in that direction, and those who turned 
to ascertain its cause, saw, as the vessels again separated, a 
human body, swinging and writhing at the stranger's bowsprit 
head. The vessel heaved up into moonlight, and showed the 
face of poor Yangs, the quarter-master, his back apparently 
crushed and broken, but his arms clasped round the spar^ to 
which he appeared to ding with convulsive tenacity. 

28. The bowsprit had caught him on its end as it ran in 
over the Active's side, and driving against the mizzen-mast,* 
deprived the poor wretch of all power to rescue himself from 
the dreadful situation. While a hundred eyes were fastened 
in a gaze of horror on the impaled seaman, thus dangling over 

a Mizion-mart; the mast thatiupports the hindannostaailo^ boDqf .neivwl thiHtaffnnC 
«lM ehip. 
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the boiling ocean, the strange ship again reeled forward, as if 
to renew the terrible encounter. But her motion was now 
slow and laboring. 

24. She was evidently settling by the head ; she paused in 
mid career, gave a heavy drunken lurch to starboard, till her 
topmasts whipped against the rigging of her antagonist, then 
rbing slowly on the ridge of the next wave, she plunged head 
foremost, and disappeared forever. 

25. One shriek of horror and despair rose throngh the 
storm — one wild delirious shriek ! The waters swept over 
the drowning wretches, and hushed their gurgling cry. Then 
all was still ! — all but the rush and whirl of waves as they 
were sucked into the vortex, and the voice of the storm which 
howled its wild dirge above the spot. 



LESSON LXXXV. 



THE TEMPEST. 



[The learner may note the transitions in the following piece, ana 
tell how it should be read. See p. 60, and rules for expression, p. 52.] 

1. 'TwAS mom, — the rising splendor roU'd 
On marble towers and roofs of gold ; 
Hall, court, and gallery below, 

Were crowded with a living flow ; 

Egyptian, Arab, Nubian there. 

The bearers of the bow and spear ; 

The hoary priest, the Chaldee* sage. 

The slave, the gemm'd and glittering page — - 

Helm, turb«i, and tiara, shone 

A dazzling ring round Pharaoh's*" throne. 

2. There eame a man,-^the human tide 
Shrtok backward from his stately stride -<— 

a Chaldee (kaF-dee) sage ; a prophet of Chaldea, aa ancient country which lajr lUMCths 
alt«r Buphntes. b Pbafaoh (fiJ-to) ; the tiUe of the aacieat aorereigos of l^fijU 

24 
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His cheek with storm and time was tami'd ; 

A shepherd's staff was in his hand ; 

A shudder of instinctive fear 

Told the dark king what step was near ; 

On through the host the stranger came, 

It parted round his form like flame. 

8. He stoop' d not at the footstool stone, 
He clasp'd not sandal, kissed not throne ; 
Erect he stood amid the ring, 
His only words — " Be just, O king I" 

4 On Pharaoh's cheek the hlood flush'd high, 
A fire was in his sullen eye ; 
Yet on the Chief of Israel* 
No arrow of his thousands fell ; 
All mute and moveless as the grave 
Stood chill'd the satrap** and the slave. 

5. " Thou'rt come," at length the monarch spoke ; 
Haughty and high the words outbroke ; 

" Is Israel weary of its lair. 
The forehead peeFd, the shoulder bare ? 
Take back the answer to your band ; 
Go, reap the wind ; go, plow the sand ; 
Go, vilest of the living vile, 
To build the never ending pile. 
Till, darkest of the nameless dead. 
The vulture on their flesh is fed. 
What better asks the howling slave 
Than the base life our bounty gave ?** 

6. Shouted in pride ihe turban'd peers, 
Up clashed to heaven the golden spears. 

*' King I thou and thine are doom'd ! — Behold !" 



a W'n^l ; the common name of the Hebrew people and countiy. b S&'*trap : an offi- 
wofdiiUnetion. 
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The prophet spoke, the thunder roll'd I 

Along the pathway of the sun 

Sail'd vapory mountains, wild and dun. 

7. ** Yet there is time," the prophet saidy— 
He raised his staff, the storm was stay'd. 

« Kmg ! be the word of freedom given ; 
What art thou, man, to war with heaven ?" 

8. There came no word. The thunder broke ! 
Like a huge city's final smoke, 

Thick, lurid, stifling, mix'd with flame, 
Through court and hall the vapors came. 

9. Loose as the stubble in the field, 
Wide flew the men of spear and shield ; 
Scattered like foam along the wave. 
Flew the proud pageant, prince and slave : 
Or, in the chains of terror bound. 

Lay, corpse-like, on the smoldering ground. 

** Speak, king ! the wrath is but begun — 

Still dumb ? — then. Heaven, thy will be done!** 

10. Echoed from earth a hollow roar. 
Like ocean on the midnight shore ; 

A sheet of lightning o'er them wheel'd, 
The solid ground beneath them reeled ; 
In dust, sank roof and battlement; 
Like webs the giant walls were rent ; 
Red, broad, before his startled gaze. 
The monarch saw his Egypt blaze. 

11. Still swelled the plague' — the flame grew pale ; 
Burst from the clouds the charge of hail ; 
With arrowy keenness, iron weight, 

Down poured the ministers of fate ; 

' I J 

a Tlw wveath plagua of Egypt is raferred to. 
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Till iQan and cattle, erash'd, oongeal'd, 
Ck>ver'd with death the boundless field. 

12. Still swell'd the plague, uprose the blast. 
The- avenger, fit to be the last ; 
On ocean, river, forest, vale^ 
Thunder'd at onoe the mighty gale. 

18. Before the whirlwind flew the tree, 
Ben^th the whirlwind roar'd the sea ; 
A thousand ships were on the wave — 
Where are they ? ask that foaming grave I 
Down go the hope, the pride of years, 
Down go the myriad mariners ; 
The riches of Earth's richest zone, 
Grone I like a flash of lightning, gone I 



14. And, Id ! that first fierce triumph o'er, 
Swells Ocean on the shrinking shore ; 
Still onward, onward, dark and wide. 
Engulfs the land the furious tide. 
Then bow'd thy spirit, stubborn king. 
Thou serpent, reft of fang and sting ; 
Humbled before the prophet's knee, 

He groan' d, " Be injured Israel free.'' 

15. To heaven the sage upraised his wand ; 
Back rolled the deluge from the land ; 
Back to its caverns sank the gale ; 

Fled from the noon the vapors pale ; 
Broad bum'd again the joyous sun : 
The hour of wrath and death was done. 
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LESSOi^ LXXXVI. 
t.onD ullin's daughter. 

CAJIPBELL. 

[In reading the fo^oval^f beatttiinl ■pecimen of riitiorieAl dialogue 
the reader must personi^ four characters ; thfs chief, It^tman, lady* 
and lord ; and vary his yoice so as to express the emotions, which 
prompted the languagre of the several speakers. See Personation 
Plain andBhetorical Dialogue, p. 62.] 

1. A chieflain to the highlaads bound. 

Cries, ^'Boatman, do not tarry ! 
And ril give thee a silver pound, 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

2. **Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyl^* 

This dark and stormy waiter ?" 
«0, Tm the chief of UJva's isle, 
And this. Lord Ullin's daughter. 

8. ^And fast before her ^E^ther'^ m^ 
Thr^^ 4ays we've fled together, 
For should b^ find us in fbe glen, 
My blood would stain the heather.* 

4. ^His horsemen haf^ loiehind mi |i4«l 

Should t|i<^ Q^r steps dlisepyi^ry 
Then who wiU dieer ipy Ixuptny* brid^ 
W^en they have slain her lover ?" 

5. Out spoke the hardy Highlimd wights 

"ITl go, my chief, I'm ready i 
It is not for your silver bright^ 
Birt^ &]: your winsome^ lady« 



a Lochgyle, (lok-gileO ; a lake in the highlands, or north part of Scotland, b Haatliar. 
(SBotch phrase) a ahrub of many apeciee. c Bonny, (Scotch phrase) ; pretty, '"inffi-^rt- 
d IVin'some (Scotch phrase); cheerful, men/. 
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6. "And hj my word ! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging white^ 
ril row you o'er the ferry." 

7. By ^lis the storm grew loud apace, 

The water wri^th^ was shrieking 
And in the scowl of heaven efu^h faoe 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

8. But still as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode armed men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

9. ^, haste thee, haste !" the lady cries, 

"Though tempests round us gather, 
m meet the raging of the skies. 
But not an angry father." 

10. The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, 
When, O I too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gather'd o'er her. 

11. And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing ; 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 

12. For sore dismayed, through storm and shades 

His child he did discover; 
One lovely hand she stretch'd for aid. 
And one was round her lover. , 

18. "Ck>me back I come back !" he cried in grie^ 
Across the stormy water : 
*'And I'll forgive your Highland chief. 
My daughter ! O my daughter I" 

a WiaitbCScotch phxas^ ; the evil apirit of the waters. 
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14. 'Twas vain: the loud waves lash'd the shore, 
Beturn or aid preventing ; 
The waters wild went o'er his childy 
And he was left lamenting. 



LESSON LXXXVII. 

A SCENE IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS.* 

M£LLEN. 

1. We first came to the verge of the precipice, from which 
fhe water takes its leap upon a platform that projects with the 
rock many feet over the chasm. Here we gazed into the dell 
and the basin into which the stream pours itself from the 
beetling cliff. But the prospect from this point is far less 
thrilling than from below ; and we accordingly began our 
descent. 

2. Winding round the crags, and following a foot-path 
between the overhanging trees, we gradually, and with some 
difficulty, descended so f^x as to have a fine view of the station 
which we had just left. The scene here is magnificent beyond 
description. Far under the blackened canopy of everlasting 
rock, that shoots above to an alarming extent over the abyss, 
the eye glances round a vast and regular amphitheater, which 
seems to be the wild assembling-place of all the spirits of the 
storms ; so rugged, so deep, so secluded, and yet so threaten- 
ing does it appear ! 

3. Down from the midst of the cliff that over-arches this 
wonderful excavation, and dividing in the midst the gloom 
that seems to settle within it, comes the foaming torrent, 
splendidly relieved upon the black surface of the enduring 
walls, and throwing its wreaths of mist along the frowning 
ceiling. Following the guide that had brought us thus far 
down the chasm, we passed into the amphitheater, and moving 



a Catskill mountaina ; a range of mountains in New York, extending along the HudaoD, 
8801 feet above the aea. 
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under the terrific projection, stood in the center of this sublime 
and stupendous work ; the black, iron-bound rocks behind u% 
and the snowy cataxact springing between us and the boiling 
basin, which still lay under our feet. 

4. Here the scene was unparalleled. Here seemed to be 
tlie theater for a people to stand in, and behold the prodigies 
and fearful wonders of the Almighty, and feel their own 
insignificance. Here admiration and astonishment come unbid- 
den over the soul, and the most obdarate heart feels that there 
is something* to be grateful for. Indeed, the scene from this 
spot is so sublime, and so well calculated to impress the feelings 
with a sense of the power and grandeur of nature, that, apart 
from all other considerations, it is worthy of long journeying 
and extreme toil to behold it. 

5. Having taking refreshment, we descended to the extreme 
depth of the ravine, and, with certain heroic ladies, who 
somehow dared the perils of the path, we gazed from this 
place upon the sheet of water, falling from a height of more 
than two hundred and fiily feet This is a matter of which 
Niagara would not speak lightly ; and there is wanting only a 
heavy fall of water to make this spot not only ijiagnificent, for 
that it is now, but terribly sublime. 

6. Mountains ascend and overshadow it ; crags and preci- 
pices project themselves in menacing assemblages all about, as 
though frowning over a ruin which they are only waiting some 
fiat to make yet more appalling. Nature has hewed out a 
resting place for man, where he may linger, and gaze, and 
admire ! Below him she awakens her thunder, and darts her 
lightning ; above him she lifts still lofiier summits, and round 
him she flings her spray and her rainbows I 



LESSON LXX3j:VIII. 



THE BIBLE. 
JUDSON. 



1. The highest eulogy we can pronounce upon this book ot 
all books, is, to take it for the* man of our counsel, and the 
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• 

polar star of our live^ ; not merelj to admit and laud its supe- 
rior excellency, and let it remain on the shelf, until anathema 
maranatfaa,^ can be written in the dust upon its lids, and crim- 
inallj neglecting to aid in giving it to the millions, who are 
groping in 'heathen darkness. 

2. Diyine ' in its origin, written by the pen of inspiration^ 
dipped in the burning indignation of God against the wicked, 
on the one hand ; and in the melting fountain of his love, for 
the good^ on the other ; the sublimity of its language caps the 
climax of Rhetoric. As a history of that grand epoch,* 
when God said, <^ Let there be light ; and there was light," it 
stands alone, clothed in the majesty of Divinity. 

3. As a chronicle of the creation of man,*^ afler the moral 
image of Deity, of his ruinous fall, and of his subsequent mad 
career, it must remain unrivaled. As a chart of human na- 
ture, and of human rights and wrongs, and of the character 
of the great Jehovah, its delineations, in precision, fulness, and 
force of description, far exceed the boldest strokes and finest 
touches, o£ the master spirits of every age and clime. 

4r As a system of Morals and Religion, every effort of 
man^ to add to its transcendent beauty, or omnipotent strength, 
is presumption, and as vain, as an attempt to bind the wind, 
or imprison the ocean. As a book of poetr}'* and eloquence',* 
it stands, in lofty grandeur, towering above the noblest pro- 
ductions of the most brilliieuit talents, that hiave' illuminated 
and enraptured the classic world; 

5. As a book of revelation,' it shed a flood of light upoii 
the wilderness of mind, that added fresh luster and refulgence 
to those of reason, philosophy and science, which had guided 
mankind to that auspicious, glorious era, when it burst upoii 
the astonished world. As a book of counsel, its wisdom is 
profound, boundless, infinite. It meets every case in time, 
and is the golden chain that reaches from earth to heaven. 

a A-n&th'-e-mam&r-a-n&th'-a; let him be cursed at the coming of the Lord, b The 
epoehof the ereation of the world, c We hare no other true history of the creation arid 
lall of man except the Bible, d See the Psalms which were originally written in Hebrew 
poetry, e See Paul's speech before Agrippa, Christ's sermon on the momitj Sec. f Rev* 
•lation of the immortality of the soul, of a future state of existence, 8cc: 
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6. It teaches us our native dignity, the design of our crea- 
tion, the duties we owe to our Grod, ourselves, our families, 
our parents, our children, and our fellow men. It teaches us 
how to live and how to die. It arms the Christian in panoply 
complete ; snatches from death its poisoned sting, from the grave 
its boasted victory, and points the soul to its crowning glory ; 
a blissful immortality beyond the skies. 



LESSON LXXXIX. 



THE BLIND PREACHER. 



[This is an extract from one of a series of Letters written by Mr. 
Wirt, under the assumed name of the British Spy.] 

1. I have been, my dear S , on an excursion through 

the counties which lie along the eastern , side of the Blue 
Bidge.^ A general description of that country and its inhab- 
itants may form the subject of a future letter. For the present, 
I must entertain you with an account of a most singular and 
interesting adventure, which I met with in the course of the 
tour. 

2. It was one Sunday, as I traveled through the county of 
Orange, that my eye was caught by a cluster of horses tied 
near a ruinous old wooden house, in the forest, not far from the 
road-side. Having frequently seen such objects before in 
traveling ^through these States, I had no difficulty in under- 
standing that this was a place of religious worship. 

3. Devotion alone should have stopped me to join in the 
duties of the congregation ; but I must confess, that curiosity 
to hear the preacher of such a wilderness, was not the least 
of my motives. On entering, I was struck with his preternat- 
ural appearance. He was a tall and very spare old man ; his 

a A raDg« of mountains in Virginia. 
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head, which was covered with a white linen cap, his shriveled 
hands, and his voice, were all shaking under the influence of 
a palsy ; and a few moments ascertained to me that he was 
perfectly blind. 

4. The first emotions which touched my breast were those 
of mingled pity and veneration. But how soon were all my 
feelings changed ! The lips of Plato* were never more worthy 
of a prognostic swarm of bees, than were the lips of this holy 
man ! It was a day of the administration of the sacrament ; 
and his subject, of course, was the passion of our Savior. I 
had heard the subject handled a thousand times. I had thought 
it exhausted long ago. 

5. Little did I suppose, that in the wild woods of America, 
I was to meet with a man whose eloquence would give to this 
topic a new and more sublime pathos, than I had ever before 
witnessed. As he descended from the pulpit, to distribute 
the mystic symbols, there was a peculiar, a more than human 
solemnity in his air and manner, which made my blood run 
cold, and my whole frame shiver. 

6. He then drew a picture of the sufferings of our Savior ; 
his trial before Pilate ; his ascent up Calvary ; his crucifixion ; 
iemd his death. I knew the whole history ; but never, until 
then, had I heard the circumstances so selected, so arranged, 
so colored I It was all new ; and I seemed to have heard it 
for the first time in my life. 

7. His enunciation was so deliberate, that his voice trembled 
on every syllable ; and every heart in the assembly trembled 
in unison. His peculiar phrases had that force of description, 
that the original scene appeared to be, at that moment, acting 
before our eyes. We saw the very faces of the Jews ; the 
staring, frightful distortions of malice and rage. We saw the 
buffet ; my soul kindled with a flame of indignation ; and my 
hands were involuntarily and convulsively clinched. 

8. But when he came to touch on the patience, the forgiving 
meekness of our Savior ; when he drew to the life, his blessed 
ieyes streaming in tears to heaven ; his voice breathing to God, 

a PiaiOi a celebrated philosopher, by descent an Athenian. Born B. C. 139. 
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It soft AtLd ^eiitl<^ prayer of* pardon on his enemies, ^ Faiiher, 
forgive them, for thejr know not what they do," — the voice of 
the pri^acher, which had all along faltered, grew fainter, and 
fainter, until his utterance being entirely obstructed by the 
force of his feelings, he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, 
and burst into a loud and irrepressible flood of grief. The 
effect was inconceivable. The whole house resoimded with the 
m:ingled groans, and sobs, and shrieks of the congregation. 

9. It was some time before the tumult had subsided, so far 
as to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judging by the usual, 
but fidladous stiuidard of my own weakness, I began to be very 
uneasy for the situation of the preacher. For I could not con- 
ceive how he would be able to let his audience down from the 
height to which he had wound them, without impairing the 
solemnity and dignity of his subject, or perhaps shocking them 
by the abruptness of the fall. But, no ! the descent was as 
beautiful and sublime as the elevation had been rapid and 
enthusiastic. 

10. The first sentence, with which he broke the awful silence, 
was a quotation from Rousseau.* ^ Socrates^ died like a phi* 
losopher, bat Jesus Christ like a God." I despair of giving 
you any idea of the effect produced by this short sentence, 
unless you could perfectly conceive the whole manner of the 
man, as well as the peculiar crisis in the discourse. Never 
before did I completely understand what Demosthenes'* meant 
by laying such stress on delivery. 

11. You are to bring before you the venerable figure of thd 
preacher ; his blindness, constantly recalling to your recolleo* 
tion, old Homer,** Ossian," and Milton,' and associating Mrith hij 
performance, the melancholy grandeur of their geniuses ; you 
are to imagine that you hear his slow, solemn, well-accented 
enunciation, and his voice of affecting, trembling melody. 

12. You are to remember the pitch of passion and enthnsi- 

a Rousseau, (Boo-sc/); a man of eminent learning, bom at Geneva, 1712. b S6crate8, a 
cftMiMted pblkMopher, born at Alop^ce, near Athens. B. C. 469. c Demosthenes, a cele* 
braled Athenian orator, bom B. C. 385. d H6mer, a celebrated Greek poet. Ho Ooariflliad 
B. C. about 900. e Os'sian, a Caledonian bard who flourished f n the year A. D. tSbomi 800. 
f MUton CJohn) ; an eminent English poet. Bom 1608, 
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asm to which tlie con^^tion were raised ; and tnen, the few 
mmutes of portenrtieHis, death-like silence which reigned through- 
out the house ; the preacher, removing his white handkerchief 
from his aged face, (even yet wet from the recent torrent of 
his tears), and i^owly streitching forth thie palsied hand which 
holds it, begms thte sentence : << Socrates died like a philosopher;^ 
then pausing, raising his other hand, pressing them both, 
clasped togiether, with warmth and energy to his breast, lifUng 
his ^ sightless balls*' to heaven, and pouring his whole soul 
into his tremulotbi voiise — ►"but Jesus Christ-— like a Grod T* 
If he had been in deed and in trulh, an angel of light, the 
effect could scm^oelj have been moris divine. 



LESSON XC. 

CHBISTIAN OONSOLATION. 

[The reader may aoan the following piece and tell to what kind of 
vene it belongs. SeeOenttraction of Verae, p. 68.] 

1. Jesus, I my cross have taken. 

All to leave and follow thee, 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 

Thbu, from hence, my all shall b^! 
Perished eveiy fond ambition, 

All I've sought, or hoped, or known. 
Yet how rich is my condition, — 

God and Heaven are all my own. 

2. Go, then, earthly fame and treasure, 

Come disaster, scorn, and pain ; 
In thy service pain is pleasure, 

With thy favor, loss is gain . 
I have called thee Abba Father, 

I have set my heart crti thee ; 
Storms may howl, and clouds may gather, •« 

All must work fer good to me ! 
25 
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8. Soul ! then know thy full salvatioii, 

Rise o'er sin, and fear, and care ; 
J07 to find in every station 

Something still to do or bear I 
Think, what spirit dwells within thee. 

Think what heavenly bliss is thine ; 
Think that Jesus died to save thee; 

Child of Heaven^ canst thou repine ? 

4. Haste thee on, from grace to glory. 

Armed by faith, and winged by prayer. 
Heaven's eternal day's before thee, 

God's own hand shall guide thee there. 
Soon shall close thy earthly mission 1 

Soon shall pass thy pilgrim days ; 
Hope shall change to glad fruition. 

Faith to sight, and prayer to praise. 



LESSON XCI. 

BENBVOLENCB OP GOD. 

CHALMERS. 

1. It is saying much for the benevolence of God, to say, 
that a single world, or a single system, is not enough for it ; 
that it must have the spread of a mightier region, on which it 
may pour forth a tide of exuberancy throughout all its prov- 
inces ; that, as far as our vision can carry us, it has strewed 
immensity with the floating receptacles of life, and has stretch- 
ed over each of them the gamature of such a sky, as mantles 
our own habitation ; and that, even from distances which . are 
far beyond the reach of human eye, the songs of gratitude and 
praise may now be arising to the one God, who sits surround- 
ed by the regards of his one great and universal family. 

2, Now it is saying much for the benevolence of God, to 
say, that it sends forth these wide and distant emanations over 
the surface of a territory so ample ; that the world we inhabit, 
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lying imbeded as it does, amidst so much surrounding great- 
ness, shrinks into a point that to the universal eye might 
appear to be almost imperceptible. 

3. But does it not add to the power and to the perfection 
of this universal eye, that at the very moment it is taking a 
comprehensive survey of the vast, it can fasten a steady and 
undistracted attention on each minute and separate portion of 
it ; that at the very moment it is looking at all worlds, it can 
look most pointedly and most intelligently to each of them ; 
that at the very moment it sweeps the field of immensity, it 
can settle all the earnestness of its regards upon every distinct 
hand-breadth of that field ; that at the very moment at which 
it embraces the totality of existence, it can send a most thorough 
and penetrating inspection into each of its details, and into 
every one of its endless diversities ? You cannot fail to per- 
ceive how much this adds to the power of the all-seeing eye. 

4. Tell me, then, if it do not add as much perfection to the 
benevolence of Grod, that while it is expatiating over the vast 
field of created things, there is not one portion of the field 
overlooked by it ; that while it scatters blessings over the whole 
of an infinite range, it causes them to descend in a shower of 
plenty on every separate habitation ; that while his arm ia 
underneath and round about all worlds, he enters within the 
precincts of every one of them, and gives a care and a tender- 
ness to each individual of their teeming population. 

5. O ! does not the God, who is said to be love, shed over 
this attribflte of his, its finest illustration ! when, while he sits 
in the highest heaven, and pours out his fullness on the whole 
subordinate domain of nature and of Providence, he bows a 
pitying regard on the very humblest of his children, and sends 
his reviving spirit into every heart, and cheers by his presence 
every home, and provides for the wants of every family, and 
watches every sick-bed, and listens to the complaints of every 
sufferer; and while, by his wondrous mind, the weight of 
imiversal government is borne, O ! is it not more wondrous 
and more excellent still, that he feels for every sorrow, and has 
an ear open to every prayer I 
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LESSON XCII. 

DECISIYE INTEQBITY. 

WIRT. 

1. The man who is so conscious of the rectitude of hia 
intentions, as to be willing to open his bosom to the inspection 
of the world, is in possession of one of the strongest pillars 
of a decided character. The course of such a man will be 
firm and steady, because he has nothing to fear from the world, 
and is sure of the approbation and support of heaven. While 
he, who is conscious of secret and dark designs, which, if known, 
would blast him, is perpetually shrinking and dodging from 
public observation, and is afraid of all around, and much more, 
of all above him. 

2. Such a man may, indeed, pursue his iniquitous plans, stead* 
ily ; he may waste himself to a skeleton in the guilty pursuit ; 
but it is impossible that he can pursue them with the «ame 
health-inspiring confidence, and exulting alacrity, with him 
who feels at every step, that he is in the pursuit of honest ends 
by honest means. The dear unclouded brow, the open coun- 
tenance, the brilliant eye which can look an honest man 
steadfastly, yet courteously in the face, the healthfully beating 
heart, and the firm elastic step, belong to him whose bosom is 
free from guile, and who knows that all his motives and 
purposes are pure and right. 

8. Why should such a man falter in his course ? ^ He may 
be slandered ; he may be deserted by the world ; but he has 
that within, which will keep him erect, and enable him to move 
(Hiward in his course, with his eyes fixed on heaven, which he 
knows will not desert him. 

4. Let your first step, then, in that discipline which is to 
give you decision of character, be the heroic determination to 
be honest men, and to preserve this character through every 
vicissitude of fwtune, and in every relation which connects 
you with society. I do not use this phrase, "honest men," in 
the narrow sense merely of meeting your pecuniary engage* 
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xnents, and paying your debts ; for this the common pride of 
gentlemen will constrain yon to do. 

5. I use it in its larger sense of discharging all yoor doties, 
both public and private, both open and secret, with the most 
scrupulous, heaven-attesting integrity ; in that sense, Luther, 
which drives from the bosom all little^ dark, crooked, soonUd, 
debasing considerations of self, and substitutes in their place 
a bolder, loftier, and nobler spirit; one that will dispose you 
to consider yourselves as bom, not so much for yourselves, as 
for your country and your fellow-creatures, aod which will 
lead you to act on every occasiiHi sincerely, justly, genenmslyi 
magnanimously. 



LESSON xcrii. 

GU8TAVUS VASA — SIVABD'— ARNOLDUS*^— DALBCABLIAM8.* 

BROOKE. 

[The following dialo|riie is founded vpon the fact that Christiem or 
Christian II, King of Denmark, attempted to make himse^ master 
of the throne of Sweden, but was defeated and expelled from, the 
country by Gustavus Vasa, a Swede of roy«l descent,, who aflerwards 
became King of Sweden.] 

Gtutarui disguised as a peasant; 

Oustavus. Ye men of Sweden, wherefore are ye come ? 
See ye not yonder, how the locusts swarm. 
To drink the fountains of your honor up. 
And leave your hills a desert?— Wretched men I 
Why came ye forth ? Is this a time for sport ? 
Or are ye met with song and jovial feast, 
To welcome your new guests, your Danish visitaats ? 
To stretch your supple necks beneath their feet, 
And fawning, lick the dust ? — Go, go my countrymen^ 
Each to your several mansions, trim them out,. 
Cull all the tedious earnings of your toil, 

a Fictitious names for men of Sweden, b Daleci^ians ; citizens of Dalscarltai apnm 
ince of Sweden. 
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To purchase bondage. — Oh, Swedes ! Swedes I 
Heavens I are ye men, and will ye suffer this ? 
There was a time, my friends, a glorious time ! 
When, had a single man of your forefaUiers 
Upon tiie frontiers met a host in arms, 
His courage scarce had turned ; himself had stood, 
Alone had stood^ the bulwark of his country. 
Come, come on,then. Here I take my stand ! 
Here, on the brink, the very verge of liberty ; 
Although contention rise upon the clouds, 
MiT heaven wiUi earth, and roll the ruin onward. 
Here will I fix, and breast me to the shock, 
Till I, or Denmark falL 

Sivard. And who art thou. 

That thus would swallow all the glory up 
That should redeem the times ? Behold this breast I 
The sword has tilled it ; and the stripes of slaves 
Shall ne'er trace honor here ; shall never blot 
The fair inscription. Never shall the cords 
Of Danish insolence bind down these arms, 
That bore my royal master from the field. 
Gust, Ha! Say you so, brother? Were you there — Oh, grief! 
Where liberty and Stenon fell together ? 

Siv» Yes, I was there. — A bloody field it was, 
Where conquest gasped, and wanted breath to tell 
Its o'er-toiled triumph. There our bleeding king, 
There Stenon on this bosom made his bed. 
And, rolling back his dying eyes upon me, 
Soldier, he cried, if e'er it be thy lot 
To see my gallant cousin, great Gustavus, 
Tell him — for once, that I have fought like him, 
And would like him have — 
Conquered. 

Chist. O, Danes ! Danes ! 

You shall weep blood for this. Shall they not, brother? 
Yes, we will deal our might with thrifty vengeance, 
A life for every blow, and, when we fall, 
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There shall be weight in't ; like the tottering towers, 

That draw contiguous ruin. 
J8iv. Brave, brave man ! 

My soul admires thea. Bj my father's spirit, 

I would not barter such a death as this 

For immortality ! Nor we alone — 

Here be the trusty gleanings of that field, 

Where last we fought for freedom ; here's rich poverty, 

Though wrapped in rags — my fifty brave companions ; 

Who through the force of fifteen thousand foes 

Bore off their king, and saved his great remains. 
Gust, Why, captain. 

We could but die alone; with these we'U conquer. 

My fellow laborers too — What say ye, friends ? 

Shall we not strike for it ? 
iS^tt;. Death I Victory or death I 
All, No bonds I no bonds I 
Amoldus. Spoke like yourselves — Ye men of Dalecarlia, 

Brave men and bold ! whom every future age 

Shall mark for wondrous deeds, achievements won 

From honor's dangerous summit, warriors all ! 

Say, might ye choose a chief? 

Speak, name the man, 

Who then should meet your wish ? 
8iv. Forbear the theme. 

Why would'st thou seek to sink us with the weight 

Of grievous recollection ! O Gustavus ! 

Could the dead awake, thou wert the man. 
Oust. Didst thou know Gustavus ? 
8iv, Know him I O, heaven! what else, who else was worth 

The knowledge of a soldier ? That great day. 

When Christiem, in his third attempt on Sweden, 

Had hummed his powers, and weighed the scale of fight, 

On the bold brink, the very push of conquest, 

Gustavus rushed, and bore the battle down ; 

In his full sway of prowess, like leviathan 
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That scoops his foaming progress oi^ the mana 

And drives the shoals along -^ forward I sptuag^ 

AH emulous, and laboring to attend him ; 

Fear fled before, behind him. rout grew load, 

And distant wonder ga2sed. At length he tnr&edy 

And having ejed me wi^ a wondrous look 

Of sweetness mixed with ^ory ^^ gnie» kkeataaublb I 

So plucked this bracelet from his conquering ann* 

Aodi boond it here. Mj wrist ai^emed tuebfy nenred; 

Mj hearl spoke to him, and I did sock deedj^ 

As best might thank him. Bat foono^ that blessed daf ^ 

I never saw him more — jet still to this^ 

I bow, a& to the relics oi my saint ^ 

Each mom I drop a teas on every bead^ 

Count all the glories of Gustavus o'eiv 

And think I still behold him^ 

Oust. Rightlj thought, 

For 80 thou dost^ mj soldiery 

Behold your geneiral,. 

Gustavus I Gome once mi&te to lead joa on 

To laureled victory, to fhme> to freedom ! 

i^v. Strike me, ye powers I It is illusion all I 

It cannot-^ It is, it is I FalbandanbiMMiUilMii. 

Gust Oh, speechless eloquence ! 

Bise to my arms, my friend. 
Siv. Friend! say you, fisend? 

Oh, my heart's lord I' my conqueror F my ■ 
Gust, Approach, my fellow soldiers, your (SostaYOS 

Claims no precedence here. 

Haste brave men t 

Collect your friends, to join us on the instant; 

Summon our. brethren to their share of conquest^ 

And let loud echo, ftom her drcKng hills, 

Sound freedoo), till the undulation shake 

The bounds of utmost Sweden. 
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LESSON XCIV. 

DUTIES OF YOUTH. 

CRANNINO. 

1. First, 70U are required to view and treat jour parents' 
with respect. Your tender,inexperienced age requires that yoit 
think of yourselves with humility, and conduct yourselves with 
modesty ; that you respect the superior age and wisdom and 
improvements of your parents, and observe toward them a 
submissive deportment. Nothing is more unbecoming in yoii, 
nothing will render you more unpleasant in the eyes of others,' 
than froward, or contemptuous conduct towards your parents. 

2. Secondly, you should be grateful to your parents. Coti- 
sider how much you owe them. The time has been,* and it 
was not a long time past, when you depended wholly on theii' 
kindness, when you had no strength to make a single effort fol' 
yourselves, when you could neither speak nor Walk, snd knew 
not the use of any of your powers. Had not a parent's arm 
supported you, you must have fallen to thei earth and'perished; 
Observe with attention, the infants which you so oftien s6'e, and 
consider that a little while ago, you were as feeble as they 
are ; you were only a burden and a care, and you had' nothing 
with which you could repay your parent's affection. 

3. But did they forsake you? How many sleepless nights 
have they been disturbed by your cries! Whefii you were 
sick, how tenderly did they hang over yOu ! With what 
pleasure have they seen you grow up in health to your present 
state! And what do you now possess which you have not 
received at their hafads? God, ibdeed^ is yoiir gre&t parent^ 
your best friend, and from Him every good gift descends ; but 
Grod is pleased to bestow every thiilg updn you, through the 
kindness of your parents. To your parents y6u owe'eveipy 
comfort ; you owe to them the shelter you enjoy frorh the rain 
and cold, the raiment which covers, and the food wliicli nour- 
ishes you. 

4. While you are seeking amusement, or are employed in 
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gaining knowledge at school, your parents are toiling that you 
may be happy, that your wants may be supplied, that your 
mind may be improved, that you may grow up and be useful 
in the world. And when you consider how often you have 
forfeited all this kindness, and yet how ready they have been 
to forgive you, and to continue their favors, ought you not to 
look upon them with the tenderest gratitude ? 

5. What greater monster can there be than an unthankful 
child, whose heart is never warmed and melted by the daily 
expressions of parental solicitude ; who, instead of requiting 
his best friends by his aflfectionate conduct, is sullen and 
passionate, and thinks that his parents have done nothing for 
him, because they will not do all he desires? My young 
friends, your parents' hearts have ached enough foryou already ; 
you should strive from this time, by your expressions of grat- 
itude and love, to requite their goodness. Do you ask how 
you may best express these feelings of respect and gratitude 
whidi have been enjoined ? In answer, I would observe: 

6. Thirdly, that you must make it your study to obey your 
parents, to do what they command, and do it cheerfully. 
Your own hearts will tell you that this is a most natural and 
proper expression of honor and love. For how often do we 
see children opposing their wills to the will of their parents ; 
refusing to comply with absolute commands ; growing more 
obstinate, the more they are required to do what they dislike, 
and at last sullenly and unwillingly obeying, because they can 
no longer refuse, without exposing themselves to punishment. 
Consider, my young friends, that by such conduct, you very 
much displease Grod, who has given you parents, that they 
may control your passions^ and train you up in the way you 
should go. 

7. Consider how much better they can decide for you, than 
you can for yourselves. You know but little of the world 
in which you live. You hastQy catch at any thing which 
promises you pleasure ; and unless the authority of a parent 
should restrain you, you would soon rush into ruin without a 
thought or a fear. In pursuing your own inclinations, your 
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hefilth would be destroyed, your minds would run waste, you 
would grow up slothful, selfish, a trouble to others, and burden- 
some to yourselves. 

8. Submit, then, cheerfully, to your parents. Have yon 
not experienced their goodness long enough to know that they 
wish to make you happy, even when their commands are most 
severe ? Prove, then, your sense of their goodness, by doing 
cheerfully what they require. When they oppose your wishes, 
do npt think that you have more knowledge than they. Do 
not receive their commands with a sour, angry, sullen look, 
which says louder than words, that you obey only because you 
dare not rebeL If they deny your requests, do not persist in 
urging them ; but consider how many requests they have 
already granted you. Consider that you have no claim upon 
them, and that it will be base and ungrateful for you, after 
all their tenderness, to murmur and complain. 

9. Fourthly, you must further express your respect, affection 
and gratitude, by doing all in your power to assist and oblige 
your parents. Children can very soon make return for the 
kindness they receive. Every day, you can render your parents 
some little service, and often save them many cares, and some- 
times not a little expense. There have been children, who in 
early Hfe, have been great supports to their sick, poor and 
helpless parents. This is the most honorable way in which 
you can be employed. You must never think too highly of 
yourselves, to be unwilling to do any thing for those who have 
done so much for you. You should never let your amusements 
take such a hold of your minds, as to make you slothful, back- 
ward and unwilling, when you are called to serve your parents. 

10. Fifthly, you should express your respect for your 
parents, and your sense of their kindness and superior wisdom, 
by placing unreserved confidence in them. This is a very 
important duty. Children should learn to be honest, sincere 
and open-hearted to their parents. An artful, hypocritical 
child, is one of the most unpromising characters in the world. ^ 
You should have no secrets which you are unwilling to disclose 
to your parents. If you have done wrong, you should openly 
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oonfess it, and ask that forgiveness which a parents heart is 
ready to bestow. 

11. If jou wish to undertake any thing, ask their consent. 
Never begin any thing in the hope that you can conceal your 
design. If you once strive to impose on your parents, yoa 
will be led on from one step to another, to invent falsehoods^ 
to practice artifice, tiU you will become contemptible and 
hateful. You wiU soon be detected, and then none will tntsl; 
you. 

12. Lastly, you must prove your respect and gratitude to 
your parents by attending seriously to their instructions and 
admonitions, and by improving the advantages they afford you 
for becoming wise, useful, good and happy forever. Tou must 
prove your gratitude to them and to God, by listening respect- 
fully and attentively to what they say ; by shunning the tempt- 
ations of which they warn you, and by walking in the paths they 
mark out before you. You must labor to answer their hopes 
and wishes, by improving in knowledge ; by being industrious 
at school ; by living peaceably with your companions ; by 
avoiding all profane and wicked language; by fleeing bad 
company; by treating all persons with respect; by being 
kind, and generous, aind honest ; and by loving and serving 
your Father in Heaven. 

13. My young friends, I have now set before you your 
duties. Let me once more beseech you to honor your father 
and mother. Ever cling to them with confidence and love. 
Be to them an honor, an ornament, a solace and a support 
Be more than they expect, and if possible, be all that they 
desire. To you they are now looking with an affection which 
trembles for your safety. So live, that their eyes may ever 
fix on you with beams of hope and joy. So live, that the 
recollection of you may soothe their last hours. May you now 
walk by their side, in the steps of the Holy Savior; and 
through his grace, may you meet again, in a better and happicv 

• world. 
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LESSON XCV. 

FBMAXB AGCOMPLI8HMBNTS. 

HANNAH MORE. 

1. A young lady may excel in speaking French and Italian ; 
may repeat a few passages from a volume of extracts ; play 
like a professor, and sing like a syren ; have her dressing room 
decorated with her own drawings, tables, standdj flower-pots, 
screens, and cabinets ; and yet we shall insist that she may 
have been very badly educated. 

2. I am far from meaning to set no value whatever on 
any or all of these qualifications ; they are all of them elegant, 
and many of them properly tend to the perfecting of a polite 
education. These things in their measure and degree, may be 
done ; but there are others which should not be left undone. 
Many things are becoming, but " one thing is needfuL" Be- 
sides, as the world seems to be fully apprised of the value of 
whatever tends to embellish life, there is less occasion here to 
insist on its importance. 

3. But, though a well bred young lady may lawfully learn 
most of the fashionable arts ; yet, let me ask, does it seem to 
be the true end of education, to make women of fashion, sing- 
ers, players, painters, actresses, sculptors, gilders, varnishers, 
engravers, and embroiderers ? 

4. Most men are commonly destined to some profession, and 
their minds are consequently turned, each to its respective 
object Would it not be strange, if they were called out to 
exercise their profession, or to set up their trade, with only a 
little general knowledge of the trades and professions of all 
other men, and without any previous definite application to 
their own peculiar calling ? 

5. The profession of ladies, to which the bent of their in- 
struction should be turned, is that of daughters, wives, mothers, 
and mistresses of families. They should be, therefore, trained 
with a view to these several conditions, and be furnished with 
a stoek of ideas, and principles, and qualifications, and habito,. 

26 
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readj to be applied and appropriated, as occasion may demand, 
to each of these respective situations. 

6. For though the arts which merelj embellish life, must 
claim admiration ; yet, when a man of sense comes to marrj^ 
it is a companion whom he wants, and not an artist. It b not 
merely a creature who can paint, and play, and sing, and draw, 
and dress ; it is a being who can comfort and counsel him ; 
one who can reason, and reflect, and feel, and judge, and dis- 
course, and discriminate ; one who can assist him in his affairs, 
lighten his cares, soothe his sorrows, purify his joys, strength- 
en his principles, and educate his children. 



LESSON XCVI. 

FEMALE EDUCATIOX. 
STORT. 

1. K Christianity may be said to have given a permanent 
elevation to woman, as an intellectual and moral being, it is 
as true that the present age, above all others, has given play 
to her genius, and taught us to reverence its influence. It was 
the fashion of other times, to treat the literary acquirements 
of the sex as starched pedantry, or vain pretension ; to stig- 
matize them as inconsistent with those domestic affections and 
virtues which constitute the charm of society. 

2. We had abundant homilies read upon their amiable 
weaknesses and sentimental delicacy, upon their timid gentle- 
ness and submissive dependence ; as if to taste the fruit of 
knowledge were a deadly sin, and ignorance were the sole 
guardian of innocence. Most women had no character at 
all, beyond that of purity and devotion to their families. 

3. Admirable as are these qualities, it seemed an abuse of 
the gifts of Providence to deny to mothers the power of in- 
structing their children, to wives the privilege of sharing the 
intellectual pursuits of their husbands, to sisters and daughters 
the delight of ministering knowledge in the fireside circle, to 
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youth and beauty the charm of refined sense, to age and in- 
firmity the consolation of studies, which elevate the soul, and 
gladden the listless hours of despondency. 

4 These things have, in a great measure, passed away. 
The prejudices which dishonored the sex, have yielded to the 
influence of truth. By slow but sure advances, education has 
extended itself through all ranks of female society. There is 
no longer any dread, lest the culture of science should foster 
that masculine boldness and restless independence, which 
alarms by its sallies, or wounds by its inconsistencies. 

5. We have seen that here, as every where else, knowledge 
is favorable to human virtue and human happiness ; that the 
refinement of literature adds luster to the devotion of piety ; 
that true learning, like true taste, is modest and unostentatious ; 
that grace of manners receives a higher polish from the disci- 
pline of the schools ; that cultivated genius sheds a cheering 
light over domestic duties, and its very sparkles, like those of 
the diamond, attest at once its power and its purity. 

6. There is not a rank of female society, however high, 
which does not now pay homage to literature, or that would 
not blush even at the suspicion of that ignorance, which, a 
half century ago, was neither uncommon nor discreditable. 
There is not a parent, whose pride may not glow at the thought, 
that his daughter's happiness is in a great measure i^ithin her 
own command, whether she keeps the cool, sequestered vale 
of life, or visits the busy walks of fashion. 

7. A new path is thus opened for female exertion, to alle- 
viate the pressure of misfortune, without any supposed sacri- 
fice of dignity or modesty. Man no longer aspires to an 
exclusive dominion in authorship. He has rivals or allies in 
almost every department of knowledge ; and they are to be 
found among those whose elegance of manners and blameless- 
ness of life command his respect, as much as their talents 
excite his admiration. 

8. Who is there that does not contemplate with enthusiasm 
the precious fragments of Elizabeth Sinith,* the venerable 

a Eliz'abeth Smith; an English poetess of rare classical attainments. 
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learning of Elizabeth Carter,* the elevated piety of Hannah 
More,** the persuasive sense of Mrs. Barbauld,' the elegant 
memoirs of her accomplished niece, the bewitching fiction of 
Madame D'Arblay/ the vivid, picturesque and terrific imagery 
of Mrs. Baddifie,* the glowing poetry of Mrs. Hemans,' the 
matchless wit, the inexhaustible conversations, the fine charac- 
ter painting, the practical instructions of Miss £dgeworth ?* 



LESSON XCVII. 

FUMALE PIETY. 

1. The gem of all others which enriches the coronet of a 
lady's character is unaffected piety. Nature may lavish much 
on her person ; the enchantment of the countenance, the 
grace of her mein, or the strength of her intellect; yet her 
loveliness is uncrowned, till piety throws around the whole the 
sweetness and power of her charms. She then becomes un- 
earthly in desires and associations. 

2. The spell which bound her affections to the things below 
is broken, and she mounts on the silent wings of her fancy and 
hope to the habitation of God, where it is her delight to hold 
communion with the spirits that have been ransomed from the 
thraldom of earth, and wreathed with a garland of glory. 

3. Her beauty may throw a magical charm over many ; 
princes and conquerors may bow with admiration at the shrine 
of her love ; the sons of science and poetry may embalm her 
memory in history and song ; yet her piety must be her orna- 
ment, her pearl. Her name must be written in the " Book 
of Life," that when the mountains fade away, and every me- 
mento of earthly greatness is lost in the general wreck of 
nature, it may remain and swell the list of that mighty throng, 

a Elizabeth Car'tei ; an English poetess of great learning, b Han'nah More ; an English 
poetess and moralist, c Mrs. Bar'bauld ; (A Letitia Aiken) an English poetess and 
prose writer, d MadAme D'Arblay' (m&'d&me' dftr-bl&O Frances Burney ; an elegant 
English prose writer, e Mrs. Rad'cliffe (Ann Ward) ; an elegant English prose writer. 
f Mrs. Hemans (Felicia D. Browne); a distinguished English poetess, g Miss Maria EAg^ 
worth ; a distinguisbed prose writer, bom at EdgewortfatowDj Ireland. 
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wliicli have been clothed with the mantle of righteousness, and 
their voie^a atfeua^ to the melody of heaven. 

4. With msk a tEeasure, every lofly gratification on earth 
may he purchased ; friendships will be doubly sweet, pain and 
sorrow shall lose th^tir Si^Ag, and the character will possess a 
price <^far above. rJi<;he8.;" life wiU be but a pleasa&l visit to 
e^\ ^i defiif^ the ^!i|jtii«nce upon a jc^yful and perpetual 
home^ 4^ ^he^ thc^ mU^ of thela^t tirumpet shall be heard, 
«nd sleeping iniH^onsi awake to judigineat, its possessor shall be 
^esented *^ faultlei^.b^&ire, the l^ro&e of Good^ with easoeeding 
joy, and a oroiwn of glory that shall never fade away.'' 

5. Such IS pij^y. Like a tender flower^ planted in the fer* 
tile soil of womao'a heact^ it grows, expanding its £|4iage and 
imparting its fragtm^ to all around, till transplanted, it is set 
to bloom in perpetual vigor aod. unfading beauty in the Para- 
dise of Grod. Follow this star; it will light you through every 
labyrinth in the wHdemess of life, gild the gloom that will 
gather around you ia a dying hour^ and bring you safely over 
the tempestuous Jordan q£ death, into the haven of prc»nised 
and settled rest 



LESSON XGVIII. 

THE BOlCAir ^OLBIEBw — ^I^ESTfiUOTION OF HESGULAHEUM. 

ATHERSTX)NE. 
PART I. 

1. There was a man,^ 

A Boman soldier, for some daring d^ed 
That trespassed on the laws, in dungeon low 
Chained down. His was a noble spirit, rough, 
But generous, and brave, and kind. 
He had a son, it was a rosy boy, 
A little faithful copy of hia sire 
In fac^ and gesture./ From infancy the childi- 
Had been his father's solace and his care* 
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2. Every sport 

The father shared and heightened. Blit at length 
The rigorous law had grasped him, and oondemned 
To fetters and to darkness. 

The captive's lot 
He felt in all its bitterness ; — the walls 
Of his deep dungeon answered many a sigh [touched 
And heart-heaved groan. His tale was known, and 
His jailer with compassion ; — and the boy. 
Thenceforth a frequent visitor, beguiled 
His father's lingering hours, and brought a balm 
With his loved presence that in every wound 
Dropt healing. But in this teirific hour 
He was a poisoned arrow in the breast 
Where he had been a cure. 

8. With earliest mom, 

Of that first day of darkness* and amaze, 
He came. The iron door was dosed, — for them 
Never to open more I The day, the night, 
Dragged slowly by ; nor did they know the &te 
Impending o'er the city. WfeU they heard 
The pent-up thunders in the earth beneath, 
And felt its giddy rocking ; and the air 
Grew hot at length, and thick ; but in his straw 
The boy was sleeping : and the &ther hoped 
The earthquake might pass by ; nor would he wake 
From his sound rest the unfearing child, nor tell 
The dangers of their state. On his low couch 
The fettered soldier sunk ; and with deep awe 
Listened the fearful sounds: with upturned eye 
To the great gods he breathed a prayer ; then strove 
To calm himself, and lose in sleep awhile 
His useless terrors. 



a Darkness prodacad by volcanic smoke, which precadMl Uw anipUoa of VamX Tear 
vins^ whan HBtcuIanaiini was destroyed, A. D. 79. 
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^ But he could not sleep. 

His body bumefd with feverish heat ; his chains 

Clanked loud although he moved not ; deep in earth 

Groaned unimaginable thunders ; sounds^ 

Fearful and ominous, arose and died, 

Like the sad meanings of November's wind, 

In the blank midnight. Deepest horror chilled 

His blood that burned before ; cold clammj sweats 

Came o'er him : then anon a fiei'y thrill 

Shot through his veins. NoW on his couch he shrunk, 

And shivered as in fear ; now upright leaped, 

Aa though he heard the battle trumpet sound. 

And longed to cope with death. 

He slept at last, 
A troubled, dreamy sleep. Well, — had he slept 
Never to waken more ! His hours are few. 
But terrible his agony. 

PABT n. 

1. Soon the storm 

Burst forth ; the lightnings glanced ; the air 

Shook with the thunders. They awoke ; they sprung 

Amazed upon their feet. The dungeon glowed 

A moment as in sunshine, — and was dark. 

Again a flood of white flame Alls the ceU ; 

Dying away upon the dazzled eye 

In darkening, quivering tints, as stunning sound 

Dies throbbing, ringing in the ear. Silence, 

And blackest darkness. With intensest awe 

The soldier's frame was flUed ; and many a thought 

Of strange foreboding hurried through his mind. 

As underneath he felt the fevered earth 

Jarring and lifling, and the massive walla 

Heard harshly grate and strain. 

2. Loudly the father called upon his child. 
No voice replied. Trembling and anxiously 

He searched their couch of straw ; with headlong haste 
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Trod round his stinted iimits, and, low bent^ 
Gn^>ed darkling on the earth: no child was there. 
Again he called: again, at farthest stretch 
Of his accursed fetters, till the blood 
Seemed bursting fjhom his ears, and from his ejea 
Fire flashed ; he strained with arm extended far. 
And Angers widely spread, greedy to touch 
Though bu^ his idol's garment Useless toil ! 
Yet stiU renewed : still round and round he goes^ 
And ^ains, and snatches ; and with dreadful criea 
Galls QB his hoj. Mad frenzy fires him now. 
He planlis against the wall his feet; hia chain. 
Grasps : tugs with giant strength to force away 
The deep-drlyen staple s yells and shrieks with rage. 

S* And, like a desert lion in the snare 

Baging to break his toils ; to and fro bounds. 
But see ! the ground is opening: a blue light 
Mounts, gently waving ; noiseless : thin and cold 
It seems, and like a rainbow tint, not flame ; . 
But by its luster, on the earth outstretched^ 
Behold the lifeless child I his dress is singed, 
And o'er his face serene a dark^d line 
Points out lihe lightning's tradL 

4. The father saw ; 
And all. his fury fled : a dead calm fell 

That instant on him: speechless, fixed he stood. 
And with a look that never wandered, gazed 
Intensely on the corse. Those laughing eyes 
Were not yet closed ; and round those ruby lips 
The wonted smile returned. 

5. Silent and pale 
The father stands : no tear is in his eye : 
The thunders bellow; but he hears them not; 
The ground lifts like a sea: he knows it not: 
The strong walls grind and gape : the vaulted roof 
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Takes shapes like babble tossing in the wind. 
See ! he looks up and smiles ; for death to him 
Is happiness. Yet could one last embrace 
Be given, 'twere still a sweeter thing to die. 

6. It will be given. Look ! how the rolling ground, 
At every swell, nearer and still more near 
Moves toward the father's outstretched arm his boy* 
Once he has touched his garment ; how his eye 
Lightens with love, and hope, and anxious fears ! 
Ha ! see I he has him now ! he clasps him round ; 
Elsses his face ; puts back the curling locks, 
That shaded his fine brow ; looks in his eyes ; 
Grasps in his own those little dimpled hands ; 
Then folds him to his breast, as he was wont 
To lie when sleeping ; and resigned awaits 
Undreaded death. 

And death came soon, and swift. 
And pangless. 

The huge pile sunk down at once 
Into the opening earth. Walls, arches, roof. 
And deep foundation stones, all mingling, fell ! 



LESSON XCIX. 

INFLUENCE OF SUPEBIOB MINDS. 

8FRAGUE. 

1. It belongs to cultivated men to construct^ and put in 
motion, and direct the complex machinery of civil society. 
Who originated these free institutions, the arteries through 
which the life-blood of our country's prosperity circalates ? 
Who built and rocked the cradle of American liberty, and 
guarded the infant angel, until she walked forth in the vigor 
of a glorious maturity ? 

2. Whom do we welcome to the helm of state, when the 
storm of faction beats, or dark clouds hang about the heavens ? 
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Who speak, trumpet-tongued, to a nation's ear, in behalf of a 
nation's rights? Who hold the scales of equity, measuring 
out a portion both to the just and the unjust ? Are they men 
who have been nursed in the lap of ignorance, or are they not 
rather your great and cultivated minds ; your Franklins' and 
Madisons," and Adamses'' ; and your Kents,* and Spencers,' and 
Stories?' 

3. And then again, who framed that social system, if system 
it could be called, which exploded in the horrors of the French 
revolution;' sporting with time-hallowed associations, and 
unsealing all the fountains of blood ? Think you that ignorance 
was the presiding genius in that war of elements ? 

4. O, no ; the master spirits had many of them been known 
as standard bearers in the empire of letters ; they partook at 
once of the strength of the angel and the depravity of the 
fiend. And as it is in these opposite cases that I have 
mentioned so it is always and every where; men with 
cultivated minds will ultimately have the power, whether they 
use it in the spirit of a lofty patriotism, or pervert it to do 
homage to faction, and tear society in pieces. 



LESSON C. 

DUTY OP LITEBARY MEN TO THEIB COUNTBY. 

ORIMKE. 

1. We cannot honor our country with too deep a rever- 
ence ; we cannot love her with an affection, too pure and 
fervent; we cannot serve her with an energy of purpose or a 
faithfulness of zeal, too steadfast and ardent. And what is 
our country ? It is not the East, with her hills and her valleys, 
with her countless sails, and the rocky ramparts of her shores. 



a Benjamin Franklin, the philosopher, b Jamea Madison ; fourth President of the 
CJ. S. c Samuel, John, and John Quincy Adams, d Chancellor Kent, of New Tortc. 
e Ambrose Spencer, of New Yorlc. f Justice Story, of Cambridge, g French Revolu- 
tion ; a revolution in the French government in 1793, in which Louis XVI. was guitlolia* 
ed, and many of his subjects destroyed. 
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It is not the North, with her thoasand villages, and her 
harvest-home, with her frontiers of the lake and the ocean. 

2. It is not the West, with her forest-sea and her inland- 
isles, with her laxariant expanses, clothed in the verdant com, 
with her beautiful Ohio, and her majestic Missouri. Nor is 
it yet the South, opulent in the mimic snow of the cotton, in 
the rich plantations of the rustling cane, and in the golden 
robes of the rice-field. What are these but the sister families 
of one greater, better, holier family, our country ? I come not 
here to speak the dialect, or to give the counsels of the patriot 
statesman. 

3. I come a patriot-scholar, to vindicate the rights, and to 
plead for the interests of American literature. And be 
assured, that we cannot, as patriot-scholars, think too highly 
of that country, or sacrifice too much for her. And let us 
never forget, let us rather remember with a religious awe, that 
the union of these States is as indispensable to our literature, as 
it is to our national independence and civil liberties, to our 
prosperity, happiness, and improvement. 

4. If indeed, we desire to behold a literature like that, 
which has sculptured, with such energy of expression, which 
has painted so faithfully and vividly, the crimes, the vices, the 
follies of ancient and modem Europe ; if we desire that our 
land should furnish for the orator and the novelist, for the 
painter and the poet, age after age, the wild and romantic 
scenery of war ; the glittering march of armies, and the rev- 
elry of the camp ; the shrieks and blasphemies, and all the 
horrors of the battle field ; the desolation of the harvest, and' 
the burning cottage ; the storm, the sack, and the ruin of 
cities ; if we desire to unchain the furious passions of jeal- 
ousy and selfishness, of hatred, revenge and ambition, those 
lions, that now sleep ha'rmless in their den ; if we desire, that 
the lake, the river, the ocean, should blush with the blood of 
brothers ; that the winds should wafl from the land to the sea, 
from the sea to the land, the roar and the smoke of battle ; 
that the very mountain tops should become altars for the sacri- 
fice of brothers ; if we desire that these, and such as these y 
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'Out elements to ftn incredible extent, of the literature of the 
old world, should be the elements of our literatore ; then, bat 
then only^ let us hurl from its pedeistal the majestic statue of 
our union, and scatter its fragt&ents over all our landi 

5. But) if vre covet for our oountrj the noUest^ purest, 
loveliest literature^ the world has ever seen^ such ^ literatui^ 
as shall honor God, and bless mankind; a literature, whose 
smiks might plaj upon an angeFs face, whose tean ^'would not 
stain an angel's dieek;" then let us ding to the union of these 
States, with a patriot's love, witJi a scholar's enthusiasm, with 
a christian's hope. In her heavenly character, as a holoeaiist^ 
8elf-«acrifioed to jGrod ; at the height of her glorj, as the orna- 
ment of a free, educated, peaceful, Christian people, Americaa 
liter ture will find that the intellectual sjnrit is her V617 tree 
of life, and that union, is her garden of paradise. 



LESSON CI. 

THE OBJECT OF ASTBONOMT. 

1. The study of astronomy must have been coeval with the 
existence of man ; for there is no rational being, who has for 
the first time lifted his eyes to the nocturnal sky, and beheld 
the moon walking in brightness amid the planetary orbs and 
the hosts of stars, but must have been struck with admiration 
and wonder at the splendid scene, and excited to inquiries 
into the nature and destination of those far distant orbs. 
Compared with the splendor, the amplitude, the august motions, 
and the ideas of infinity which the celestial vault presents, the 
most resplendent terrestrial scenes sink into inanity, and appear 
unworthy of being set in competition with the glories of the 
Bky. 

2. When on a clear autuional evening, after sunset, we take 
a serious and attentive view of the celestial canopy ; when we 
behold the moon displaying her brilliant crescent in the west- 

a Hol'ocauat; a whole bumt-oflbriug. 
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era sky ; the evening staif gilding the shades of night ; the 
planets moving in their several orbs ; the stars, one after 
another emerging from the blue etherial, and gradually light- 
ing up the firmament, till it appears all over spangled with a 
brilliant assemblage of shining orbs; and, particularly, when 
we behold one cluster of stars gradually descending below the 
western horizon, and 'otl),er clusters emerging from the east, 
and ascending, in unison, the canopy of heaven; when we 
contemplate the whole celestial vault, with all the shining orbs 
it contaiQS, moving in silent grandeur, like one vast concave 
sphere, around this lower world, and the place on which we 
stand ; such a scene naturally leads a reflecting mind to such 
inquiries as these ; Whence come those stars which are ascend- 
ing from the east? Whither have those gone wldch have 
disappeared in the west ? 

3. What becomes of the stars during the day, which are 
seen in the night ? Is the motion which appears in the celestial 
vault real, or does a motion in the earth itself cause this 
appearance ? What are those immense numbers of shining 
orbs which appear in every part of the sky ? Are they mere, 
studs or tapers fixed in the arch of heaven, or are they bodies 
of an immense size and splendor? Do they shine with 
borrowed light, or with their own native luster ? Are they 
placed only a few miles above the region of the clouds, or at 
immense distances, beyond the range of human comprehension ? 
Can their distance be ascertained ? Can their bulk be comput- 
ed ? By what laws are their motions regulated ? and what 
purposes are they destined to subserve in the great plan of the 
universe ? These, aad similar questions, it is the great object 
of astronomy to i^solve, so far as the human mind has been 
enabled to prosecute the path of discoTery* 
27 
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LESSON CII. 

KXJHBER Am> MAGNITUDB OF THB 8TAB8* 

DICK. 

1. If we extend our views from the solar sjstem to tbe 
starry heavens, w^e have to penetrate, in our imagination, a 
space which the swiftest ball that was ever prqjected, though 
in perpetual motion, would not traverse in ten hundred thou- 
sand years. In those trackless regions of immensity, we 
behold an assemblage of resplendent globes, similar to the sun 
in size, and in glory, and, doubtless, accompanied with a retS- 
nue of worlds, revolving, like our own, around their attractive 
influence. The immense distance at which the nearest stars 
are known to be placed, proves that they are bodies of a pro- 
digious size, not inferior to our own sun, and that they shine, 
not by reflected rays, but by their own native light. 

2^-' But bodies encircled with such refulgent splendor, would 
be of little use in the economy of Jehovah's empire, unless 
iurrounding worlds were cheered by their ^nign influence, 
and enlightened by their beams. Every star ia, therefore, with 
good reason, concluded to be a sun, no less spacious than ours, 
surrounded by a host of planetary globes which revolve around 
it as a center, and derive from it light, and heat, and comfort. 

3. Nearly a thousand of these luminaries may be seen in a 
clear winter night, by the naked eye ; so that a mass of mat- 
ter equal to a thousand solar systems, or to thirteen hundred 
and tw^ity millions of globes of the size of the earth, may be 
p^jTceived, by every eoramcm observer, in the canopy of heav- 
en. But all the celestial orbs which are perceived by the 
unassisted sight, do not form the eighty thousandth part of 
those which may be descried by the help of optical instru- 
ments. 

4. The telescope has enabled us to descry, in certain spaces 
of the heavens, thousands of stars, where the naked eye could 
scarcely discern twwity. The late celebrated astronomer. Dr. 
^^^^3chel, has informed us, that, in the most crowded parts of 
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the Milky-way, wheif exploiing that region with his best glass- 
es, he has had fields,of yiew whioh captiiaed no less than 588 
stars, and these were continued for many minutes ; so that " in 
one quarter of an .hottr's time there passed no less than one 
hundred and sixteen thousand stars through :the £«14(0f "view 
of his telescope." 

5. It has been Computed, that nearly one bnndired millions 
of stars Qu^t be perceived by ihe most perfeot jnetruments, 
were all the regions of the sky thoroiighly ^x^oscti. And 
yet all this vast -assemblage of suns and worlds, whea compared 
with what lies beyond the utmost bpiji^ndaries of thijMMn vision, 
in the immeasurable spaces of (H^e^tioo, oifty be no ipore than 
the smallest particle of vapor to the immense ocean. Im- 
measurable regions of space lie beyond the utnu)st BpaiB of 
mortal view, inte which even ImaginatiQn it^elf c^ scarcely 
penetrate, and which are, doubtless, replenished with Ox^ oper- 
ations of Divine wisdom and omnipotence. 

6. For it canoot be supposed that a being so diBUfiutiYe as 
man, whose stature scarcely ejLoeeds six feet; who vanishes 
from the sight at the distance of a league ; whose whole habit- 
ation is invisible from the nearest star; whose powers of 
vision are so imperfect, and whose mental faculties are so lim- 
ited ; it cannot be supposed that man, who ^' dwells m taber- 
nacles of clay, who is crushed before the moth,'^ and chained 
down, by the force of gravitation, to the surfaoe of A small 
planet, should be able to descry the utmost boundaries of the 
empire of Him who fills immensity, and dw^ls in ^< light imap- 
proachable.'' 

7* That portion of his dominions, however, which ^s within 
the range of our view, presents such a soene of magnificence 
and grandeur, as must fill the mind of every reflecting person 
with astonishment and reverence, and constrain him to exelaim, 
^ Great is our Ix)rd, and of great power ; his understanding is 
infinite." " When I consider thy heavens, the woi^k of thy- 
fingers, the moen and the stars which thou hast orduned ; 
what is man, that thou art miadfal iji himP' 
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LESSON cm. 

HTBCN TO TI^E STABS. 

1. At I there je shine, and there have shone 

In one eternal hour of prime ; 
Each rolling, bumingly, alone. 

Through boundless space and countless time I 
A7 ! there je shine I the golden dews 

That pave the realms hy seraphs trod ; 
There, through yon echoing vault diffuse 

The song of choral worlds to God. 

2. Ye visible spirits ! bright as erst, 

Young Eden's birth-night saw 70 shine 
On all her flowers and fountains first. 

Yet sparkling from the hand divine. 
Yes I bright as when je smiled to catch 

The music of a sphere so fair, 
Ye hold jour high immortal watch, 

And gird your God's pavilion there ! 

8. Gold frets to dust, jet there je are ; 

Time rots the diamond ; there je roll 
In primal light, as if each star 

Enshrined an everlasting soul ! 
And do the J not ? Since jon bright throngs 

One all-enlightened Spirit own, 
Praised there bj pure sidereal tongues, 

Eternal, glorious, blest, and lone • 

4. Could man but see what je have seen, 
Unfcld awhile the shrouded past, 
From all that is, to what has been. 

The glance how rich, the range how vast! 
The birth of time ; the rise, the fall 
Of empires ; myriads, ages flown ; 
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Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships, all 
The things whose echoes are not gone ! 

5. And there ye shine, as if to mock 

The children of an earthly sire ; 
The storm, the bolt, the earthquake's shook. 

The red volcano's cataract fire ; 
Drought, famine, plague, and blood, and flame^ 

All nature's ills, and life's worst woes 
Are nought to you ; ye smile the same, . 

And scorn alike their dawn and dose. 

6. Ay ! there ye roll, emblems sublime 

Of him whose spirit o'er us moves, 
Beyond the clouds of grief and crime 

Still shining on the world he loves. 
Nor is one scene to mortals given^ 

That more divides the soul and sod. 
Than yon proud heraldry of heaven, 

Yon burning blazonry of God I 



LESSON CIV. 

A SUMMER SHOWER. 
NORTON. 

1. The rain is o'er, how dense and bright 

Yon pearly clouds reposing lie I 
Cloud above cloud, a glorious sight. 
Contrasting with the dark blue sky I 

2. In grateful silence earth receives 

The general blessing ; fresh and fiiir, 
Each flower expands its shining leaves, 
As glad the common joy to share. 

8. The softened sunbeams pour around 
A fairy light, uncertain, pale; 
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The wind blows cool ; die scented gtomid 
b breatliing odors on tiie gale. 

4. IGd yon ricH dbod's volaptnons pife, 

Methinkff some spirit of the air 
U^ht rest to gaze below a while, 
Then torn and bathe and revel th^re. 

5. The wuk breaks forth^ firom off the scene 

Its doa^g. veil of mist is flung ;. 
And all the wilderness of green 

With trembling drops of light is hung. 

6. Hear the viek musie of that yoice 

Whidk sounds from all below, abore; 
She calls her cMIdren to rejoice, 
And rouwl t&em tlnrows her anna of lotinOr 



LESSON cv; 

CONSiDERATIONS FOB THE YOUNG. 

1. Beabino is a most interesting and pleasant method of 
occupying your leisure hoursk I am aware that men of busi- 
ness have usually, little time to devote to the improvement 
of their minds. Their active occupations must necessarily 
engross their chief attention. And yet in the business of life 
there are many unoccupied hours, fragments of time, which, 
if carefully gatJiered up and duly improved, would aiTord 
opportunity for reading a great many useful volumes, and of 
acquiring much useful knowledge. 

2. If thei« are any persons so deeply engaged in business, 
they can find no tiime to read, I would say to them, take time. 
It is not meet that you should spend the whde of your life as 
a mere beast of burden, providing only for the body, while 
you leave the mind, the immortal mind, to famish and starve. 

8. The truth is,all men have,or may have,time enough to read. 
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The difficulty is^they are not careful to improy e it Their houra 
of leisure are either idled away or slept away, or talked away, 
or spent in some other manner equally vain and useless ; and 
then lliey complain that they have no time for the culture of 
their minds and hearts. This is all wrong. 

4. The infinite value of time is not realized. It is the most 
precious thmg in the world ; the only thing of winch it is a 
virtae to be covetous, and yet the only thing of which all men 
are prodigaL Time is so predons that there is never but one 
moment in the world at once, and &at is always taken away 
before another is given. Only take care to gather up your 
fragments of time, my friends, and you will never want leisure 
for the reading of usefiil books. 

5. And in what way can you spend your unoccupied hours 
more pleasantly, than in holding converse with l^e wise and 
good through the medium of their writings ? To a mind not 
altogether devoid of curiosity, books open an inexhaustible 
source of enjoyments And it is a high recommendation of 
this sort of enjoyment that it always abides with us. Nothing 
can take it away. It is in the min^ ; and go where we may, 
if our mmds are well fbmished and in good order, we can 
never want for means of enjoyment. The grand volume of 
nature will always lie spread out before us ; saxd if we knoir 
how to read its wonders, the whole world will pour at our feet 
its treasures, and we shall hold converse with Grod himself. 

6. But to those who are unaccustomed to read other books, 
this sublime volume must of course appear an unmeaning 
blank. They cannot read the glorious lines of wisdom and 
power, of majesty and love, which the Creator has inscribed 
upon it. All is to them a sealed book, and th^y pass through 
the world none the wiser for all the wonders of creative power 
and goodness by which they are surrounded. 

7. A taste for useful reading is an effectual preservation 
fi'om vice. Next to the fear of Gk)d, implanted in the heart, 
nothing is a better safeguard to the character than the love of 
good books. ITiey are handmaids of virtue and religion. 
They quicken our sense of duty, unfold our respoBsibiHties, 
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Btrengtben our principles, confirm our habits, inspire in trs th^ 
love of what is right and useful, and teach us to look witb 
disgust upon what is low and grorelling and vicious. 

8. Knowledge is power. It is the philosopher's stone, the 
true alchemy* that turns every thing it touches into gold. It 
is the scepter that gives us Our dominion over nature; the key 
that unlocks the store bouses of creation, and <^ns to us the 
treasures of the universe. And suppose you that her last 
victory has been won, the utmost limits of her dominion 
reached? Nay, my Mends, she has but commenced her 
march. 

9. Her most spkndid triumphs are yet future. IThat new 
honors she has to bestow on her followers, into what new fields 
of conquest and oi glory she will lead them, no one can tell. 
Her voice to all is, to rally around her standard and go forward 
and aid her victories, and share in the honcv of her achieve- 
ments. Ncne are excluded from this high privilege. He* 
rewards are proffered to all, and all, though in different meas- 
ures, may share in her distinctions, her blessings, and hopes. 

10. The circumstances in which you are placed, as members 
of a free and intelligent community, demand of you a careful 
improvement of' the means of knowledge you enjoy. You 
liTe in an age of great mental excitement The public mind 
is awake, and society in general is fast rising in the scale of 
Improvement. At the same time the means of knowledge are 
most abundant They exist every where, and in the richest 
variety. Nor were stronger inducements ever held out to 
engage all classes of people in the diligent use of these means. 

11. Useful talents of every kind are in great demand. 
The field of enterprise is widening and spreading around you ; 
the road to wealth, to honor, to usefulness and happiness- is 
opened to all ; and all who will, may enter upon it with the 
almost certain prospect . of success. In this free community 
there are no privileged orders. Every man finds his leveL 
If he has talents, he will be known and estimated, and rise in 
the respect and confidence of society. 

ft AFebemy ^ ■obUiiM chomiMij. 
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LESSON CVI. 

THB LOSS OF KATIOKAX CHABAOTSB. 

MAXCr. 

1. The loss of a firm national character, or the degradation 
of a nation's honor, is the inevitable prelude to her destraction. 
Behold the once proud fabric of a Roman empire ; an empire 
carrying its arts and arms into every part of the eastern coiliti- 
nent ; the monarchs of mighty kingdoms dragged at the wheels 
of her triumphal* chariots ; her eagle** waving over the ruins 
of desolated countries. Where is her splendor, her wealth, 
her power, her glory ? Extinguished forever. 

2. Her moldering temples, the mournful vestiges of her for- 
mer grandeur, afibrd a shelter to her muttering monks. Where 
are her statesmen, her sages, her philosophers, her orators, 
her generals ? Gio to their solitary tombs and inquire. She 
lost her national character, and her destruction followed. The 
ramparts of her national pride were broken down, and Van- 
dalism'' desolated her classic fields. 

8. Place their example before you. Let the sparks of their 
veteran wisdom flash across your minds, and the sacred altars 
of your liberty, crowned with immortal honors, rise before you. 
Belying on the virtue, tiie courage, the patriotism, and the 
strength of our country, we may expeet our national character 
will become more energetic, our citizens more enlightened, and 
may hail the age as not far distant when will be heard, as the 
proudest exclamation of man ; I am an American I 



a In the Roman triumphs, the yictorious general, seated in a gilded chariot, drawn by 
white hones, clad in purple, crowned with laurel, and bearing a scepter, with the eagle, 
kd the procession; while the conquered monarchs followed, being someUmes chained to 
the triumphal car. b Eagle; the brazen engle of the Roman standard, e The Vaodak 
mm a fieroa and baibaroos people, once inhabithig the shores of the Baltic Sea. 
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LES30U CJVII. 

OUB OBLIOATIOKS AS CITIZENS. 

KNOWLSa. 

1. Let the sacred obligations wbidi have devolyed on this 
gweiiSlioQ, and on us, mk deep into oar hearts. Hiose are 
dail J dropping from amon^ as, ivte established oor Hbertj and 
oar goyemmoit. The great trust now descends to new hands. 
Let us apply oorselves to that which is f^esented to us, as our 
appropriate ol:^eeti 

2. We can win no laurels in a war for Lidependence. Ear- 
lier and worthier hands haye gathered them all. Nor are there 
places for us by the side oi Solon/ and Alfred,^ and other 
founders of states. Oar faithers bare filled them. Bert there 
remains to ns « gre^ ^oly ef defence and preserration ; and 
there is opeiped to us^ also, a noble puraoit^ to which the spirit 
of the times stnmglj incites us. 

9. Our proper business is improicement. Let oor age be 
the age of impioivemeni. In a day of peace, let us advance 
the arts of peace and the works of peace. Let as develop tHe 
resource of our la^ call f<{irth its powc^rs, build up its insti- 
tutions, pixwaote all its §p^9^ (interests, and see whether wo 
also, in our d^y and gener^jtiom iiwy not p^^fonn something 
worthy to be remembered. Let us cultirato a true spirit of 
nnicc and harmony. Jj^ pursuing the great objects, which oiur 
condition points out to us, le(t us afii under a settled conviction, 
and an lu4»itual feeUng, ;^t ihese twenty-^fbar states are ome 
country. 

4. Let our conceptions be enlarged to the circle of our 
duties. Let us extend our ideas over the whole of the vast 
field in which we are eaJled tP 9^ X^t ojor ot^i^eet )>e, our 
country, oar whole country, and notMng but our country. 
And by th^ blessing of QH Wij 4^ comply itself b^ooiXMi 

a SoloD ; one of the seven wiee men of Qceece, and the lawgiver of Athens, B. C. 60QL 
b Alfied OkF-fte^) ; one of the wisest of England's kinfs, and fenndsr of Qzfcrd uni vonit j. 
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a yaat and splendid monument, not of qppi^eaaion and iterr^r, 
fant of wifidom, of peace, and of Hberjtf , upon iRhichtba world 
nwgr g«ae with admiration, forever ! 



liESSON CVIII. 



THE JUST JUDGE. 



1. A genfleman, who poesessed an estate, woilSi about dre 
Imn&^d a ;^ear, in the eastern part of England, had also two 
BODS. The eldest, being of a rambling dispooftion, went sA^read. 
After aeverai years, his fal^r died ; when the yoonger son, 
destiwf iag his will, seized upon the 'estate. He giKwe ant Hba^ 
Ui «ider brother wm dead, and bribed &LBe witnesses to attest 
&e tnith of it 

% In the conrse of time, the eSder broflier retmned t bat 
came home in miserable circnmstances. His younger brother 
v^Hdeed bom with soom, and told him diathe was an knposter 
and a cheat. Heasserted that his real brother was dead long 
ago ; and he eoold bring witnesses to prore it. The poor fel* 
liQfWy having neither money nor friends, was in a most dismal 
sitoation. He w^nt round the parish maJdng complaints, and, 
at last to a lawyer, who, when he had heard the poor man'4 
story, repHed, ^ Yon have nothing to give me. If I undentake 
your cause and lose it, it will bring me into disgrace, as all Ite 
wealth and evidence are on your brother's side. 

5. « But, however, I will imdertake your eause on this- con- 
<£[lSon : you shall enter into an obligation to pay me one thou- 
sand guineas, if I gain the estate for you. If I lose it, I know 
ibe eoBsequenoes ; and I venture with my e j«3 open.** Ac* 
eordh^ly, he entered an action against the younger brother, 
which was to be tried at the next general aasixed^ at Cheina* 
IM, in Essex. 
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4 The lawyer, having engaged in the cause of the young 
man, and stimulated by the prospect of a thousand guineas, set 
his wits to work to contrive the best methods to gain his «nd. 
At last he hit upon this happy thought, that he would consult 
the first judge of his age. Lord Chief Justice Hale.' Accord* 
ingly, he hastened up to London, and laid open the cause, and 
all its circumstances. The judge, who was a great lover of 
justice, heard the case attentively, and promised him aU tha 
assistance in his power. 

5. The lawyer having taken leave, the judge contrived mat- 
ters so as to finish all his business at the King's Bench,^ before 
the assizes began at Chelmsford. When within a short dis- 
tance of the place, he dismissed his man and horses, and sought 
out for a single house. He found one occupied by a miller. 
Afler some conversation, and making hiihself quite agreeable, 
he proposed to the miller to change clothes with him. As the 
judge had a very good suit on, the man had no reason to object. 

6. Accordingly, the judge shifted himself from top to toe, 
and put on a complete suit of the miller's best^ Armed with a 
miller's hat, and shoes, and stick, away he -marches to Chelms- 
ford, and procured good lodging, suitable for the assizes that 
should come on next day. When the trials came on, he walked, 
Hke an ignorant country fellow, backward and forward along 
the county halL He had a thousand eyes within him, and 
when the court began to fill, he found out the poor fellow who 
was the plaintiff. 

7. As soon as he came into the hall, the miller drew up to 
him. " Honest friend," said he, " how is your cause like to go 
to-day ?" " Why," replied the plaintiff, " my cause is in a very 
precarious situation, and, if I lose it, I am ruined for life." 
" Well, honest friend," replied the miller, « if you will take my 
advice, I will let you into a secret, which perhaps you do not 
know ; every Englishman has the right and privilege to except 
against any one juryman through the whole twelve; now 

a Sir Matthew Hale ; See p. 139. 

b Tbe Eogliah court of judicature, in Which the brd chief JosUce pnaldei as tha kb^ 
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do jou insist upon your privilege, without giving a reason why, 
and, if possible, get me chosen in his room, and I will do joa 
all the service in mj power." 

8. Accordingly, when the derk had called over the names 
of the jurymen, the plaintiff excepted to one of them. The 
judge on the bench was highly offended with this liberty. 
<< What do you mean," said he, <<by excepting against that 
gentleman ?" " I mean, my Lord, to assert my privilege as 
an Englishman, without giving a reason why." 

9. The judge, who had been highly bribed, in order to con* 
ceal it by a show of candor, and having a confidence in the 
superiority of his party, said, " Well, sir, as you claim your 
privilege in one instance, I will grant it Whom would you 
wish to have in the room of that man excepted P' After a 
short time, taken in ponsideration, ^ My lord, says he, ^ I wish 
to have an honest man chosen;" and looking round the 
court, <^ My lord, there is that miller in the court, we will have 
him, if you please." Accordingly, the miller was chosen. 

10. As soon as the derk of the court had given them all 
their oaths, a little dexterous fellow came into the apartment, 
and slipped ten guineas into the hands of eleven jurymen, and 
gave the miller but five. He observed, that they were all 
bribed as well as himself, and said to his next neighbor, in a 
soft whisper, " how much have you got ?" « Ten pieces," said 
he. But he had concealed what he had got himself. The 
cause was opened by the plaintiff's counsel, and all the scraps 
of evidence they could pick up were adduced in his favor. 

11. The younger brother was provided with a great num- 
ber of witnesses, and pleaders, all plentifully bribed as well as 
the judge. The evidence deposed, that they were in the self 
same country when the brother died, and saw him buried. 
The counselors pleaded upon this accumulated evidence ; and 
every thing went with a full tide in favor of the younger 
brother. The judge summed up the evidence with great 
gravity and deliberation. " And now, gentlemen of the jury," 
said he, << lay your heads together, and bring in your verdict 
as you shall deem most just" 

28 
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li. They wffibiiedbut a few iniimteay before Hkey Menamed 
in &¥4Hr of ithe yotim^geflr broker. The judge aiddy ^^G^itlenieBy 
are you agreed, and who shall speak hir j<m ?'* " We axe all 
i^gneed, m7 Jai4/' repMed ;oiie ; ^ oiur foseman afaaill apeak for 
us/* <'Hold, m J iord," TOpUed the ffiUleK^^we are not aU 
agreed.'' ^ Why?" said the judge, iki a very surly maamer, 
<< wbat'g iS»» iinatter with you? wihat seasoaa have you for ^• 
agreeing?" 

13. <<Ihave sei^ecal iMaaooi, my lord," replied tibe miHeor. 
<< The tot is, ihey bavie givod to ail these genl^men of 4he jury 
tea bxoad piecea of gold, and to me but ft^ ; widu^, you know, 
is not fair, JBosides, I have maay objections to make to the 
false reasoning of the pfleaders, actd the ooatcatdietory evidenoe 
of the witnesses.'' Upon this, the mtUer began a disoourse^ 
which disGorered such vast peaetxatioa of judgieent, aach eX'- 
tensive knowledge of law, and wad expressed wi^ auch ener- 
getic and iB«nly elpqueai€e,tlMU^ it astonished the judge 9sad thie 
whole court 

14. As he was going on with his powerful dewonstrations^ 
the judgCy in a surprise of soul, stopped him. ^ Where did 
yoa cocae &om» and who are yiou ?" ^ I came from West- 
nunster Hall," replied the miller ; ^ my name is Matthew Hale. 
I am lord chief justice of the King's Bench. I have observied 
the iniquity of your proceedings this day ; therefore, eome 
down from a seat which you ore no ways worthy to hold. Yoa 
are one of the corrupt parties in this iniquitous business^ I 
will come up this moment and try the cause aU over again." 

15. Accordingly, Sir Matthew went up, wiUjL his miller's 
dress and hat on, began the trial from its very commenoementi 
acid searched every circumstance x>f truth and falsehood. Ho 
evinced the elder brother's title to the estate-, from the contra* 
dictory evidence of the witnesses, and ihe fedse reasoning of 
the pleaders ; unraveled all tiie sophistry to the Yei:j bottom^ 
and gained a complete victory in favor of trntii and justioe. 
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I.ESSON CIX. 

CHABACTES OF ICB BBOUG&AIC* 

1. Brougham is 9 thunderbolt. He may come in the isak^ 
he msLj come at random, his path may be in the yiewless and 
graspless air ; but still, give him something solid, let him come 
in contact with the earth, and, be it beautiful or barren^ it feela 
the power of his terrible visitation. You see not, or rather 
you heed not, the »gent vhich wofks ; but, just as when the 
arch-giant of physical destroyers rends his way, you see the 
kingdoms of nature yielding at his approach, a.nd the mightiest 
of their productions brushed aside as though they were dust, 
or torn as though they were gossamer.* 

2. While he raises his voice in the house, while he build? 
finely and broadly the bases ^of his own propositions, and 
snatches from every science a beam to enlarge and «trengtjiea 
his work ; and while h^ indignantly beats down and tramples 
upon all that has been reared by his antagonist, you feel as if 
the wind of annihilation were in bis hand^ and the power of 
destruction in his possession. 

3. There cannot be a greater treat than to hear Brougham 
upon one of those questions which give scope for the mighty 
Bwell of his mind, and which permit him to launch the bolts 
of that tremendous sarcasm, for which he has not now, and 
perhaps never had, an equal in the house. When his display 
is a reply, you see his long and lathy figure drawn aside from 
others, and coiled up within itself like a snake, and his eyes 
glancing from under the slouched hat, as fiery and as fatal as 
those of the basilisk ;* you mark the twin demons of irony and 
contempt, playing about the tense and compressed line of his' 
mouth. 

4. Up rises the orator slowly and clumsily. His body 



a Brougham (brow'-am) ; vi eminent English atatesman and orator, bom 1779. b Go«> 
Mmer ; a filmy substance like qq^w^ 4o«liQg In Um air. € BasiUsk ; a kind of oerpeat 
with a ymcy pointed liead and fiery eyes, said to have been fbivid in the dcoerts of Africa. 
lL)Bmippotmkby tome Uua this animal, as daiorifaedl^ the attclaiitSjWaalabuloog. 
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swung into an attitude widcli is none of the most gracefiiL 
Bis long and sallow visage seems lengthened and deepened in 
its hue. His eyes, his nose, and moul^ seemed huddled 
together, as if, while he presses every illustration into his 
speech, he were at the same time condensing aU his senses 
into one. There is a lowering sublimity in his brows, which 
one seldom sees equalled ; and the obliquity of the light shows, 
the organization of the upper and lateral parts of his forehead, 
proud and palpable as the hills of his native north. 

5. His left hand is extended with the palm, prepared as an 
anvil, upon which he is ever and anon to hammer, with the 
forefinger of his right, as the preparation to that full swing 
which is to give life to every muscle, and motion to every 
limb. He speaks ! In the most powerful and sustained, and 
at the same time, the most close, clear and logical manner, 
does he demolish the castle which his opponent had built for 
himself. You hear the sounds; you see the flash, you look 
for the castle, and it is not. Stone after stone, turret after 
turret, battlement after battlement, and wing after wing, are 
melted away, and nothing left, save the sure foundation upon 
which the orator himself may build. 



LESSON CX 



GENIUS WAKING. 



1. Slumber's heavy chain hath bound thee ; 

Where is now thy fire ? 
Feebler wings are gathering round thee ; 

Shall they hover higher? 
Can no power, no spell recall thee 

From inglorious dreams ? 
0, could glory so appal thee 

With his burning beams ! 

2. Thine was once the highest pinion 

In the midway air ; 
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With a proud and sure dominion, 

Thou didst upward bear. 
Like the herald, winged with lightning. 

From the Olympian* throne, 
Ever mounting, ever brightening, 

Thou wert there alone. 

8. Where the pillared props of heaven 

Glitter with eternal snows. 
Where no darkling clouds are driven, 

Where no fountain flows ; 
. Far above the rolling thunder, 

When the surging storm 
Bent its sulphury folds asunder. 

We beheld thy form. 

4. From that cloudless region stooping, 

Downward thou didst rush, 
Not with pinion faint and drooping 

But the tempest's gush. 
Up again undaunted soaring, 

Thou didst pierce the dond. 
When the warring winds were roaring 

Fearfully and lbu4< 

5. Hark I his rustling plumage gathers 

Closer to his side, 
Close, as when the storm-bird weathers 

Ocean's hurrying tide. 
Now his nodding beak is steady; 

Wide his burning eye ; 
Now his opening wings are ready, ' 

And his aim, how high ! 

6. Now he curves his neck, and proudly 

Now is stretched for flight; 

Hark ! his wings, they thunder loudly, 

— J 

a Olympian; pertaining to Olympus, a liigh mountain of ancient Graace, now in Um 
I part of Turkey in Europe. 
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And tlieir flash, how bright ! 
Onward, onward over mountams. 

Through the rock and stonOy 
Now, like sunset over foontainSi 

Flits his glancing form. 



LESSON CXI* 

BURIAL OF SIB JOHN MOOBE.* 

WOLFE. 

[CluurleB Wolfe, a young Iriah divine and aathor of the following 
ode, which Byron pronounced "the most perfect in the Umgnage," 
waa bom in Dublin in 1791, and died in 1823.] 

1. Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried* 

2. We buried iiim darkly, at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moon-beam's misty lighV 
And the lantern dimly bunung. 

8. No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet, nor in shroud, we bound him ' 
But he lay, l^i^e a warrior taking his resti 
With his martial doak around him. 

4. Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

5. We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

s Sir John Moore; a distinguished general who was bom in Glaigow 1761, and ftU in 
the battle ofCk)runnaia Spain, in 1809. 
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How ihe foe and the stranger would tread o'er lufl liead. 
And we far away oa the bifiow. 

6. LigMy they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But nothing he'll reck, if they let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

7. But half of our hcary task was done^ 

When the eiock tolled the hour for retiring; 
And we heard^ by the distant, random gun. 
That the foe was suddenly firingr * 

8. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We caryed not a line, we raised not a ston^ 
But lefl hLtn^ alone with his gloryi> 



LESSON CXII- 

8EX»V INSTBUOTIOir* 

CLARK. 

1. SELF-orLTUBB has called forth the hidden enei^es ci 
the soul and fitted its votaries to become the pillars and bul- 
warks of society. It has taught them that man is not a 
'leaning willow/' but a being <<noble in reason and infinite in 
fiftculties ;" that he must not rely wholly on foreign aid, but 
must task his own powers, and be able fully to measure his 
own abilities. This resolute spirit, though latent, can, when 
fanned into a flame, lead him through every trying emergency, 
and teach him to remove obstacle after obstacle, till the path 
lies open to the goal of his amlntiion, the proudest pinnacle of 
science. 

2. In taking a survey of the master-spirits that have at 
different periods swayed the world, we find the most promi- 
nent among them to be those who have risen by their own 
exertions, and overcome all opposition with their own hands ; 
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men i?ho have emerged from obscoiity, and by dint of unre- 
mitting labor passed every milestone on the iugb-road to 
wisdom ; men who, deprived of all outward aid, have turned 
inward to their own understandings, and found a teacher 
there. 

8. This teacher continually urged them ^^onward and 
upward," until the aspirations of that mind which God has 
made immortal, have impelled them forward to their high and ' 
honorable destiny. And all have this teacher, this quenchless 
spirit, and might have this same unconquerable resolution. 

4. Poor men might, did they choose it, become kings, not 
of a state or empire, but of the broad dominions of the world 
of intelligence ; they might grasp the scepter of knowledge 
.and reign in prouder state than does the monarch in his jeweled 

robes and glittering tiara f for, what diadem so priceless as 
that of wisdom ? They might search the pages of ancient 
lore, and win many a gem to sparkle in that crown, of which 
the proudest kings of earth might still be prouder. - 

5. A life of luxury induces sloth, dims the mental percep- 
tions, and enervates a frame naturally vigorous; while the 
senses, sharpened by privation, are rendered better capable of 
deep reflection, and the eye of the soul becomes expanded till 
its piercing vision can gaze undimmed upon the sparkling 
treasures of intellect. 

6. Learning delights to visit the hut of the backwoodsman 
as well as the lofty mansion of the citizen ; all may drink, yet 
stiU her unfailing fountain will be eyer full. How sweet is 
the reward of that mind which can say, ^'I have been my own 
teacher." How much more enjoyment does it know than he 
who, having all the advantages which learning could bestow, 
has cast them lightly aside and refused instruction. It feels 
that the knowledge it has gained is its own, by a right which 
none can either question or take away. 

7. And it knows that the treasures it may have acquired, 
can never be lost or perverted to ignoble purposes, because 

a Tia'ra; crowo, bead-dreM. 
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being obliged to toil for them, it has learned to estimate them 
at their real value. As no theorj can be sustained without 
illustration, I will point out one from among the mass of 
numerous instances in which men have risen, by their own 
exertions, to fill exalted stations in the world of letters ; the 
self-educated Franklin, the father of American science. 

8. When a rough awkward boy, the governor of New-York, 
having heard of his uncommon abilities, sent for him in order 
to test his acquirements, thinking, no doubt, with a very short 
line, to sound the mind of the untutored << Yankee." In the 
course of conversation Uie youthful Franklin quoted Locke, 
at which the astonished lawgiver started back in amazement. 

9. Locke! and pray, sir, where did you study Locke P' 
^^At home, in a tallow chandler^s shop," was the answer. The 
same persevering spirit which led him to search the secrets of 
philosophy impelled him forward until science gave into his 
hand the keys of her power, and ^e Ughtning* played harm- 
less at his feet" 



LESSON CXIII. 

Washington's resignation.** 

RAMSET. 

1. The hour now approached, in which it became necessary 
for the American chief to take leave of his officers, who had 
been endeared to him by a long series of conmion sufferings 
and dangers. This was done in a solemn manner. The offi- 
cers having previously assembled for the purpose, Gleneral 
Washington joined them, and with a heart full of love and 
gratitude, said, «I now take leave of you. 1 most devoutly 
wish that your latter days may be as prosperous and happy as 
your former ones have been glorious and Honorable. I cannot 
come to each of you to take my leave, but shall be obliged to 
you if each will come and take me by the hand." 

a Dr Franklin invented tlie liglatning rod, by wliich he lendered the electric Ihiid to 
■oiiM extent haimle«. b Tbia tools place io the city of New York, 17B3. 
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% General Knoi^* being next, turned to liim. Incd]Mi!bl6 
of uttorancc^WaahingUmgraopedhii hand, and embraced lum. 
The afficeiB caine up auooesAlrelj, and he took an affeotkmate 
leave of each of them. Not a word was azticiilated oa eith^ 
side. A majestic silence (Hrevailed. The tear of sensibly 
glistened in every eye. The tendemefis of the scene exceeded 
all description. When the last of the offlceis had tdken his 
leave, Washington kft the xoom, and passed throngh theeorps 
of light infantry to the place of embarkation. 

3. The officers followed in a solemii, mnte procession, with 
dejected countenances. On his Altering the barge to cross the 
North River,^ he tamed toward the eompaaiens of his glory, 
and, by waving his hat, bid them a silent adien. Some of 
them answered this last signal of respect and affection with 
tears ; and all of them gassed upon the barge, which conveyed 
him from their sight, till they could no longer distmguish in it 
the person of their beloved commander-in-chief. 

4 The army being disbanded, Washington proceeded to 
Annapolis, then the seat of congress, to resign his commission. 
On his way thitl^er, he, of his own accord, delivered to the 
ccmptroller of accounts m Philadelphia, an account of the ex- 
penditure of all the public money he had ever received. Thia 
was in his own hand-writing, and every entry was made in a 
very particular manner. 

5. After accounting for all his expenditures of public money, 
with all the exactness which established Ibrms required fixHU 
the inferior officers of his army, he hastened to resign into 
the hands of the fathers of his country the powers with 
which they had invested him. This was done in a public au^ 
dience. Congress received him as the founder and guardian 
of the republic. While he appeared before them, they silent- 
ly retraced the scenes of danger and distress, through which 
they had passed together. 

6. They recalled to mind the blessings of freedom and peace 
purchased by his arm. They gazed with wonder on their feU 

a Knox (Henry) ; a major general of the United Statea army, bom in Boston, l/Sa 
b North KiTor; the Hudson River. 
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low citizen« who appeared more great and worthy of esteem 
fo resigning his power, than he had done in gloriously using 
it Every heart was big wilh emotion. Tears of admiratioa 
and grartitude burst from every eye. The general sympathy 
was felt by the resigning hero, and weV his cheek with a manly 
tear. After a decent pause, he addressed Thomas Mifflin, the 
president of congress, in ihe following words : 

7. "The great events on which my resignation, depended 
having at length taken place, I have now ihe hcmor of offering 
my sincere coiigratulations to congress, and of presenting my- 
self before them, to surrender into their hands tihe trust ocna- 
mitted to me, and to clddm the indulgence of retiring from the 
service of my country. 

B. " Happy in the confirmation of our independence and 
sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
United States of becoming a respectable nation, I resign with 
satisfaction the appointment I accepted with diffidence ; a diffi- 
dence in my abilities to accomplish so arduous a task, whidi, 
however, was superseded by a confidence in the^^ rectitude of 
our cause, the support of the supreme power of the union, 
and the patronage of Heaven. 

9. " The successful termination of the war has verified the 
most sanguine expectations ; and my gratitude for the interposi- 
tion of Providence, and for the assistance I have received from 
my countrymen, increases with every review of the momen- 
tous contest. 

10. " While I repeat my obligations to the army in general, 
I should do injustice to my own feelings not to acknowledge 
in this place the peculiar services and distinguished merits of 
the persons, who have been attached to my person during the 
war. It was impossible that the choice of confidential offi- 
cers to compose my family should have been more fortunate. 
Permit me, sir, to recommend, in particular, those who have 
candnu^d in the service to the present moment, as worthy of 
the favorable notice and patron^e of congress. 
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11. " I congider it as an indispensable duty to close this last 
solemn act of my official life, bj commending the interests of 
our dearest country to the piptection of Almighty Grod, and those 
who have the superintendence of them to his holy keeping. 
Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire from 
the great theater of action ; and, bidding an affectionate fare- 
well to diis august body, under whose orders I have long ac- 
ted, I here offer my commission, and take my leave of all the 
emplo3rments of publie life." 

12. This address being ended. General Washington ad- 
vanced and delivered his commission into the hands of the 
president of congress, who replied as foUowa : ^ The United 
States, in congress assembled, receive, with* emotions too 
affecting for utterance, the solemn resignation of the author- 
ities under which you have led their troops with success 
through a perilous and doubtful war. Called upon by your 
country to defend its invaded rights, you accepted the sacred 
charge before it had formed alliances, and whilst it Was with- 
out friends or a government to support you. 

13. ^< You have conducted the great military contest with 
wisdom and fortitude, invariably regarding the rights of the 
civil power through all disasters and changes. You have, by 
the love and confidence of your fellow-citizens, enabled them 
to display their martial genius, and transmit their fame to 
posterity. You have persevered, till these United States, aid- 
ed by a magnanimous king* and nation,* have been enabled, 
under a just Providence, to close the war in safety, freedom 
and independence ; on which happy event we sincerely join 
you in congratulations. 

14 " Having defended the standard of liberty in this new 
world, having taught a lesson useful to those who inflict, and 
to those who feel oppression, you retire from the great theater 
of action with the blessings of your fellow citizens ; but the 
glory of your virtues will not terminate with your military 
command; ft will continue to animate remotest ages. We 

a Tbe French nation, and the king of the same, Lcniia XVI. 
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feel with you our obligations to the army in general, and will 
particularly charge ourselves with the interest of those confi- 
dential officers, who have attended your person to this affecting 
moment 

15. " We join you in commending the interest of our dear* 
est country to liie protection of Almighty Gk>d, beseeching 
him to dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens to improve 
the opportunity afforded them, of becoming a happy and re- 
spectable nation ; and for you we address to him our earnest 
prayers, that a life so beloved may be fostered with all his 
care ; that your days may be happy as they have been illus- 
trious, and that he wiU finally give you that reward, which 
this world cannot give/* 



LESSON CXIV. 

ONE CENTURY AFTER WASHINGTON. 

1. Gentlemen, we are at the point of a century from the 
birth of Washington ; and what a century it has been ! Dur- 
ing its course, the human mind has seemed to proceed with 
a sort of geometric velocity,* accomplishing, for human intelli- 
gence, and human freedom, more than had been done in fives 
or tens of centuries preceding. 

2. Washington stands at the commencement of a new era,"* 
as well as at the head of a new world.® A century from the 
birth of Washington has changed the world. The country of 
Washington has been the theater on which a great part of 
that change has been wrought; and Washington, himself a 
principal agent by which it has been accomplished^ His age 
aihd his country are equally full of wonders ! and of both he 
is the chief. 

3. Washington had attained his manhood when that spark 
of liberty was struck out in his own oountzy, whidi has 

a Ctooroetrle velooity ; a ▼•loclty InereMlnff by a eommon ratio ; as, S, 4, 6, 9ec. b Era, 
an epoch, a data, c New world ; the westera continent. 

29 
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Bince kindled into a fame, and shot its beams ov^r the earth. 
In the flow of a century from his birth, the world has changed 
in science, in arts, in the extent of commerce, in the improve- 
ment of navigation, and in all that relates to the civilization 
of man. But it is -the spirit of human freedom, the neW ele- 
vation of individual man, in his moral, social, and political 
character, leading the whole long train of other improvements, 
"which has most remarkably distinguished the era. 

4. It has Assumed a new character ; it has raised itself from 
beneath governments to a participation in governments ; it has 
mixed moral and political objects with the daily pursuits of 
individual men ; and, with a freedom and strength before alto- 
gether unknown, it has applied to these objects the whole 
power of the human understanding. It has been the era, in 
short, when the social principle has triumphed over the feudal 
principle ; when society has maintained its rights against mil- 
itary power, and established, on foundations never hereafter 
to be shaken, ks competency to govern itself. 



LESSON CXV. 

SONG OF THE MODEBX GREEKS. 

CAMPBELL. 

[The learner may scan the following piece of poetry, and tell to what 
kind it belongs. See construction of verse p. 68.1 

1. Again to the battle, Achaeans I* 

Our hearts bid the tyrants defiance ; 
Our land, the first garden of liberty's H:ree, 
It hasjbeen, and shall yet be, the land of the free-; 

For the cross of our faith is replanted. 

The pale dying crescent is daunted. 
And we march that the foot-prints of Mahomef s^ slaves 
May be washed out in blood from our forefathers' graves. 

a AcliM'aiia (a-ke'-aiM); Grecians, so eaUad from Achaia (now Morea) in Greece, 
b BiaOiomet ; the founder of the Mahometaa religion, born at Mecca, A. D. 669. 
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Their spirits are hovering o'er us, 
And the sword shall to glorj restore us 

2. Ah ! what though no succor advances. 
Nor Christendom's* chivalrous lances 

Are stretched in our aid ? Be the comhat our own ! 

And we'll perish or conquer more proudly alone. 
For we've sworn, by our country's assaulters, 
By the virgins they've dragged from our altars, 

By our massacred patriots, our chil^en in chains. 

By our heroes of old, and their blood in our veins, 
That living, we will be victorious. 
Or that dying, our deaths shall be glorious. 

8. A breath of submission we breathe not ; 

The sword that we've drawn we will sheathe not ; 
Its scabbard is left where 0);ir martyrs are laid. 
And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 

Earth may hide, waves ingulph, fire consume us. 

But they shall not to slavery doom us ; 
If they rule, it shall be o'er our ashes and graves ; 
But we've smote them already with fire on the waves, 

And new triumphs on land are before us. 

To the charge ! Heaven's banner is o'er us. 

4. This day, shall ye blush for its story ? 

Or brighten your lives with its glory ? 
Our women ; O, say, shall they shrink in despair. 
Or embrace us from conquest, with wreaths in their hair ? 

Accursed may his memory blacken. 

If a coward there be that would slacken. 
Till we've trampled the turban, and shown ourselves worth 
Being sprung from, and named for, the godlike of earth. 

Strike home I and the world shall revere us 

As heroes descended from heroes. 



a GhrfaMaDdom ; the regicnu inhabitedby Chriftiaof. 
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5. Old Greece lightens up with emotion 
Her inlands, her isles of the ocean : 
Fanes rebuilt, and fair towns, shall with jubilee ring, 
And the Nine' shall new-hallow their Helicon's** spring. 
Our hearths shall be kindled in gladness, 
That were cold, and extinguished in sadness ; 
Whilst our maidens shall dance with their white waving axms 
Singing joy to the brave that delivered their charms, 
When the blood of yon Mussulman* cravens 
Shall have cfimsoned the beaks of our ravens. 



LESSON CXVI. 

iochiel's wabning. 

CAMPBELL. 

Wizard. Lochiel ! LocKiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array I 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of CuUoden'* are scattered in fight ; 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown ; 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland' prances, insulting the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark I through the fast-flashing lightning of war. 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 
'Tis thine, O Glenullin ! whose bride shall await. 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning ; no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity* led ! 

a The Nine ; the nine muses, Calli'ope, Cli'o, Melpom'ene, Euter'pe, Ei'ato, TerpsK- 
chore, Ura'nia, TlMdi'a,and Polyhym'nia. b Helicon <now SaganO ; a celabnted mountaift 
of Greece, the seat of the muses and famed for its pure waters, c Mus'sulmans ; tho 
followers of Mahomet, d Culloden Muir ; a heath in Scotland, celebrated by the victory 
of the Dulce of Cumberland over the partisans of the house of Stewart in 174& Thia 
battle terthinated the attempts of the Stewart family to recover the throne of England, 
e The Duke of Cumberland, son of George II., King of England. 
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O, weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead 5 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

Lochiel Go, preach to the coward, thoa death-telB&g seer ) 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear. 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight, 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

Wizard. Ha ! laugh'st thou, Lochid, my vision to scorn ? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn. 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultmgly forth, 
From his home in the dark rolling clouds of the north ? 
Lo ! the death-shot of foeman outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad : 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high f 
Ah ! home let him speed, for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 
'Tis the fire-shower of ruin all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
O, crested Lochiel, the peerless in might. 
Whose banners arise on the battlement's height. 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to bum ; 
Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

Lochiel False wizard, avaunt ! I have marshaled my dan ; 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to five last of their blood and their breath, 
And, like reapers, descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock I 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock I 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
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Cianranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud ; 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan arraj— 

Wizard. Lochiel^ Lochiel, beware of the day I 
For, dark and despairing, mj sight I maj seal. 
But man cannot cover what Crod would reyeal : 
'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee, CuUoden's dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds ^hat bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo ! anointed bj Heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 
Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps &om my sight ! 
Bise I rise I ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! 
*Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the moors ; 
Gulloden is lost, and my country deplores. 
But where is the iron bound prisoner ? Where ? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banished, forlorn, 
like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ? 
Ah no I for a darker departure is near ; 
The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier ; 
His death-bell is tolling. Oh I mercy, dispel 
Ton sight, that it freezes my spirit to teU I 
Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs. 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 
Accursed be the fagots, that blaze at his feet. 
Where his heart shall be thrown ere it ceases to beat, 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale — 

Lochiel. Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale : 
Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their gore, 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains. 
Shall, victor, exult, or in death be laid low, 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe. 
And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
Look proudly to Heaven from the death-bed of- fame. 
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LESSONCXVII. 

EXORDIUM OF A SPEECH. 

WEBSTER, 

[The learner may note the most emphatic words in this piece, and 
tell why they are emphatic. See Rules for emphasis^p. 18, &c.] 

1. Against the prisoner at the bar, as an individual I can- 
not have the slightest prejudice. I would not do him the 
smallest injury or injustice. But I do not affect to be indifferent 
4o the discovery and the punishment of this deep guilt. I 
cheerfully share in the opprobrium, how much soever it may 
be, which is cast on those who feel and manifest an anxious 
concern, that all who had a part in planning, or a hand in 
executing this deed of midnight assassination, may be brought 
to answer for their enormous crime at the bar of public 
justice. 

2. Gentlemen, it is a most extraordinary case. In some 
respects, it has hardly a precedent anywhere ; certainly none 
in our New-England history. An aged man, without an 
enemy in the world, in his own house, and in his own bed, is 
made the victim of a butcherly murder, for mere pay. Deep 
sleep had fallen on the destined victim, and on all beneath his 
roof. A healthful old man, to whom sleep was sweet, the first 
sound slumbers of the night held him in their soft but strong 
embrace. 

3. The assassin enters through the window, already prepar- 
ed, into an unoccupied apartment. With noiseless foot he 
paces the lonely hall half-lighted by the moon : he winds up 
the ascent of the stairs, and reaches the door of the chamber.* 
Of this he moves the lock, by soft and continual pressure, till 
it turns on its hinges ; and he enters, and beholds his victim 
before him. The room was uncommonly open to the admission 
of light. 

4. The face of the innocent sleeper was turned from the 
murderer, and the beams of the moon, resting on the gray 
locks of his aged temple, showed him where to strike. The 
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&tal blow is given ! and the victim passes without a struggle, 
or a motion, from the repose of sleep to the repose of death ! 
The deed is done. He retreats, retraces his steps to the 
window, passes out through it as he came in, and escapes. 
He has done the murder ; no eje has seen him, no ear has 
heard him. 

5. The secret is his own, and it is safe ! Ah ! gentlemen, 
that was a dreadful mistake. Such a secret can be safe 
nowhere. The whole creation of Grod has neither nook nor 
comer where the guilty can bestow it, and say it is safe. A^ 
thousand eyes turn at once to explore every man, everything, 
and every circumstance, connected with the time and place ; 
a thousand ears catch every whisper; a thousand excited 
minds intensely dwell on the scene, shedding all their light, 
and ready to kindle the slightest circumstance into a blaze of 
discovery. 

6. Meantime the guilty soul cannot keep its own secret. It 
is false to itself; or rather, it feels an irresistible impulse of 
conscience* to be true to itself. It labors under its guilty 
possession, and knows not what to do with it. He feels it 
beating at his heart, rising to his throat, and demanding 
disclosure. He thinks that the whole world sees it in his face, 
reads it in his eyes, and almost hears its workings in the very 
silence of his thoughts. 

7. It betrays his discretion, it breaks down his courage, it 
conquers his prudence. When suspicions from without begin 
to embarrass him, and the net of circumstance to entangle him, 
the fatal secret struggles with still greater violence to burst 
forth. It must be confessed, it will be confessed, there is no 
refiige from confession but suicide, and suicide is confession. 



a Oonscience ; that moral faculty of the mind which decidas what ifl right or wran^ 
from the facts presented. 
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LESSON CXVIII. 

EULOGY OK HAMILTON.' 

MASON. 

1. He was bom to be great. Whoever was second, Ham- 
Uton must be first To his stupendous and versatfle mind no 
investigation was difficult, no subject presented which he did 
not iHuminate. Superiority in some particular, belongs to 
thousands. Preeminence, in whatever he chose to undertake, 
was the prerogative of Hamilton. No fixed criterion could 
be applied to his talents. Often has their display been suppos- 
ed to have reached the limit of human effort; and the 
jiidgnrent stood firm till set aside by himself. 

2. When a canse of new magnitude required new exertions 
he rose, he towered, he soared ; surpassing himself as he 
surpassed others. Then was nature tributary to his eloquence ! 
Then was felt his despotism over the heart I Touching, at his 
pleasure, every string of pity or terror, of indignation or grifefi 
he melted, he soothed, he roused, he agitated ; alternately 
gentle as the dews, and awful as the thunder. 

3. Yet, great as he was in the eyes of the world, he was 
greater in the eyes of those with whom he was most convers- 
ant. The greatness of most men, like objects seen through 
a mist, diminishes with the distance ; but Hamilton, like a 
tower seen afar off under a clear sky, rose in grandeur and 
sublimity with every step of approach. Familiarity with him 
was the parent of veneration, 

4. Over these matchless talents, probity threw her brightest 
luster. Frankness, suavity, tenderness, benevolence, breathed 
through their exercise. And to his family ! but he is. gone. 
That noble heart beats no more ; that eye of fire is dimmed ; 
and sealed are those oracular lips. Americans, the serenest 
beam of your glory is extinguished in the tomb I 

a Hamiltoa (Alexander) ; an orator and BtatesmaOi bom at Neyls one of the Weit 
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LESSON CXIX. 

lafatettb's last visit to this country. 

1. Again, in his old age, Lafayette determined to look on 
the joung Republic that had escaped the disasters which had 
OYerwhelmed France. When his plans were made known, 
our government offered to place a national vessel at his dis- 
posal ; but he declined accepting it, and embarked at Havre* 
in a merchantman, and arrived at New York, August 15, 
1824. He was at this time sixty-seven years old. 

2. His reception in this country, and triumphal march 
through it, is one of the most remarkable events in the history 
of the world. Such gratitude and unbounded affection were 
never before received by a man from a foreign nation. As 
lie passed from Staten Island to New York, the bay was cov- 
ered with gay barges decorated with streamers ; and when the 
beautiful fleet shoved away, the bands struck up, " Where can 
one better be, than in the bosom of his family ?" 

3. Never did this favorite French air seem so appropriate ; 
not even when the shattered Old Guard closed sternly around 
its Emperor, and sang it amid the fire of the enemy's guns; 
as when a free people thus chanted it around the venerable 
Lafayette. As he touched the shore, the thunder of cannon 
shook the city; old soldiers rushed weeping into his arms ; and, 
" Welcome Lafayette I" waved from every banner, rung from 
every trumpet, and was caught up by every voice, till « Wel- 
come, weloome I" rose and fell in deafening shouts from the 
assembled thousands. 

4. During the four days he remained in the city, it was one 
constant jubilee; and when he left for Boston, aU along his 
route, the people rose to welcome him. He traveled every 
night till 12 o'clock, and watch-fires were kept burning on tlie 
hill-tops, all along his line of progress. . Blazing through the 
darkness, they outshone the torches that heralded him; while 



a Ham, (H&v'r) ; a seaport town !n the northern part of France. 
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in the distance the pealing of bells from every church spire, 
announced his coming. The same enthusiastic joy received 
him at Boston ; and when he returned to New York, the city 
was wilder than ever with excitement. 

5. In Castle-garden there was a splendid illumination in 
honor of him ; the bridge leading to it was surmounted by a 
pyramid sixty feet high, with a blazing star at the top, from 
the center of which flashed the name of Lafayette. The 
planks were covered with carpets, and trees and flowers innu- 
merable lined the passage. Over the entrance was a triumphal 
arch of flowers ; huge columns arose from the area, supporting 
arches of flowers, and flags, and statues. 

6. As he entered this wilderness of beauty, the bands struck 
up, ^ See, the conquering hero comes," and shouts shook the 
edifice to its foundations. He had scarcely taken his seat in a 
splendid marquee, prepared for his reception, when the cur- 
tain before the galler^in &ont of him, lifted ; and there was 
a beautiful transparency, representing La Grange,* with its 
grounds and towers, and beneath it, << This is his home." 
Nothing could be mote touching and affectionate than this de- 
vice ; and as Lafayette's eye fell upon it, a tear was seen to 
gather there, and his lip to quiver with feeling. 

7. Thus the people received the ** people's friend." From 
New York he went to Albany, and Troy, and one long shout of 
welcome roUed the length of the Hudson, as he floated up the 
noble stream. Returning, he went to Philadelphia ; and pas- 
sing through the same scenes that had been enacted in every 
city he had visited, continued his route to Mount Vernon, to 
visit the tomb of Washington. The thunder of cannon an- 
nounced his arriyal at the consecrated ground, calling to his 
mind the time when he had seen that now lifeless chieflainy 
move through the tumult of battle. 

8. Wishing no one to witness his emotions, as he stood be- 
side the ashes of his friend, he descended alone into the vault. 
With trembling steps, and uncovered head, he. passed down to 

a JJkQnagt ; Lftftyett^'i place of residence in France. 
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the tomb. The secrets of that meeting of the living with die 
dead, no one knows ; but when the aged veteran came forth 
again, his face was covered with tears. 

9. He then took his son, and secretary by the hand, and led 
them into the vault He could not speak; his bursting heart 
was too full for utterance, and he mutely pointed to the coffin 
of Washington. They knelt reverently beside it, kissed it, 
then rising, threw themselves into Lafayette's arms, and burst 
into tears. It was a touching scene, there in the silent vault, 
and worthy the noble sleeper. 

10. From thence he went to Yorktown, where a imagnificent 
reception was given him. Proceeding South, he passed throagh 
aU the pnncipal cities, to New Orleans, and thence up the 
Mississippi, to Cincinxiati, and acdfoss to Pittsburg, and fiaally 
to western New York, thnMigh which he hastened rapidly to 
Boston, to be present at the laying of the comer-stone of the 
Bunker's Hill monument.* ' # 

11. Previously to his southern trip, however, he had visited 
Congress, and been received by that body with distingoisihed 
honor. A few days after this, a bUl was {Missed, giving him a 
hundred and forty thousand dollars, as payment, in part, for 
the money he had expended in our behalf. He had clothed 
and fed our naked, starving soldiers at his own cost ; expended 
money for the State ; fought our battles ; endured, suffered, 
and toiled for our welfare ; yet he never asked, never expect- 
ed compensation. He had been entirely a free-will offering ; 
his youth, his wealth, his life, all, an unselfish, noble sacrifica 
to a weak, but brave people, straggling to be firee. 

12. This generous, and yet only just remuneratiofi, took 
Lafayette by surprise, and affected him deef^y. Indeed, to a 
heart Uke his, the open arms and overflowing affection of the 
people were a sufficient reward. The entire nation had risen 
to do him homage. *' Honor to Lafayette," "Welcome to 
Lafayette, the nation's guest," and such Hke exdamalioxiey 
had met him at every step. 

aBunker's Hill Monument ; a monument built of granite, 220 feet high. It bt situatod 
In CbarlMtowni near Boston. 
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13. Flowers were strewed along hia pathway ; his carriage 
detached from the horses, and dragged by the entbu^iastia 
crowd, along ranks of grateful freemen, w^o rent the heayeoa 
with their acclamations. From the heads of government down 
to the lowest menial, s^ had nnited in pouring blessings on 
his venerable head. Melted to tears by these demonstrations 
of love, he had moved like a father amid his children, scatter- 
ing blessings wherever he went. 

14. One of his last acts in this country, was to lay the cor- 
ner stone of the Bunker Hill monument. He had placed the 
stone over Baron De Kalb's^ grave, in South CaroUna, and 
now it was fit that he, the last survivor of the major-generals 
of the American Revolution, should consecrate the first block 
in that grand structure. Amid the silent attention of fifty 
thousand spectators, this aged veteran, and Mend o£ Washing- 
ton, with uncovered head, performed the imposing ceremonies, 
and " Long live Lafayette," swelled up from the top of Bunk- 
er Hill. 

15. At length, after having pa«ised through almost the 
entire Union, in the space of a few months, he embarked the 
eighth of September, for his native land. The Brandywine 
was sent out by government to convey him home ; and when 
it reached Havre, tRe officers, wishing to express their admi- 
ration of him, deputed their first lieutenant, Gregory, to convey 
their sentiments. 

16. The young officer, overcome by his feelings, was unable 
to utter a word ; but in a spirit of true heroism, ran to the stem 
of the vessel, and snatching the flag that waved there, handed 
it to him, saying , " We cannot confide it to more glorious 
keeping." He then made a short address, to which Lafayette 
replied, saying : " I hope, that displayed from the most promi- 
nent part of my house, at La Grange, it will always testify to 
an who may see it, the kindness of the American nation to- 



a Baron De Kalb; a majo^generaI in the American army. He was Irarn in Germany, 
■bo«t the yeaE 1717. In 1777 he came to Ihia country and took part in tin ifar of %1m 
mvolution. 

so 
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ward its adopted and devoted son.*' The people thronged 
around him as he traveled through France, and he was every- 
where hailed " The people's friend." 



LESSON CXX. 

LAMENT FOR LA FAYETTE. 

1. All lonely and cold in the sepulcher slumbers 

The giant of freedom*, the chosen of fame ! 
Too high is the theme for my harp's lowly numbers ; 

Yet fain would I twine me a wreath for that name 
Which proudly shines forth on the tablet of glory, 

Unsullied by faction, untarnished by guile ; 
The loftiest theme for the bard's raptured story ; 

The name by which freemen met death with a smile. 

2. Then arise, ye proud bards ! give our hearts' mighty 

A voice not unworthy a theme so sublime, [sadness, 
For him, the bright day-star of freedom and gladness, 

Whose memory will glow through the far flight of time ! 
He is gone, and forever ! the pride of our nation. 

That bright sun of freedom in glory^ath set ; 
The heroes who bled for our country's salvation, 

Now joy in thy presence, O, brave La Fayette ! 

8. Thou camest to our shore when the day-star of freedom 
Was proudly dispelling dark tyranny's night ; 
When millions awoke to the rank she decreed them 
And the millions of despots were scattered in flight ; 
When the star-spangled banner waves sheen^ in the 
morning. 
The heart of the freeman will bound at thy name ; 
Thou champion of freedom ! fell tyranny scorning, 
One world was too small for the blaze of thy fame ! 
■ .111.1 ■ I < 

a "GitAl of freedom," Lafayetto. b Sheen ; bright, shining. 
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4. Bright, bright is the path thou hast left of thy glory, 

Amid the world's darkness^ which ne'er shall dedine. 
For the light of thy fame on the ages before thee, 

"With splendor unsullied, for ever will shine ; 
When freedom's Jbright fabric lay blackened in ruin, 

While bloodthirsty tyrants usurped the dread sway. 
At the roots of the proud tree of liberty hewing, 

All hopes for the land of thy love died away. 

5. Thou art gone ! thy pure soul on its voyage hath started ; 

From its ashes the phoenix* of freedom hath flown, 
To join the bright phalanx^ of heroes departed, 

Who dweU in the light of a fame like thine own. 
Farewell, thou last star of that bright constellation 

Of heroes whose glory can never depart ; 
Thy fame hath no limit of kindred or nation ; 

Thy name is enshrined in each patriot's heart 

6. With Washington's blended, for ever thy glory 

Shall form the proud theme of our bard's burning lays, 
While the banner of freedom shall proudly wave o'er thee. 

Thou mighty departed ! thou light of our days ; 
But still ! my wild harp, all in vain we lament him; 

His praise must be sung by some loftier fyre ; 
Let the soul-raptured bard use the gift heaven hath lent 

And weave for our hero a requiem of fire ! [him. 



LESSON CXXI. 

ELOQUENOE. 

1. That I may not stand alone in my views on the subject 
of genuine eloquence, I will give the language of those able 
statesmen of our country, John Adams, and Daniel Webster* 



a Fboeniz ; a fabled bird which the ancients supposed to lire for a long period, and 
finally to bum itself and rise again from its own ashes, b The departed heroes of the 
1 nvdutioo. 
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2. Mr. Adams remained, 'K^ratoiy, as it consists in the 
expression of the countenance, graces of attitude and motion, 
and intonation of Toice, although it is altogether superficial 
and ornamental, will always command admiration, yet it 
deserves little veneration. 

3. ^^Flashes of wit, oormscations of imagination, and gay 
pictures ; what are they ? Strict truth, rapid reason and pure 
integrity, are the only essential ingredients in oratory. I 
flatter myself, that Demosthenes, hy his 'action! action! 
action !* meant to express the same opinion.'* 

4. Mr. "Webster observes, "When public bodies are to be 
addressed on momentous occasions, when grea,t interests are at 
stake, and strong passions excited, nothing is valuable in speech 
farther than it is connected with high intellectual and moral 
endowments. Clearness, force and earnestness, are qualities 
that produce conviction. 

6. "True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It 
cannot be brought from far. Labor and learning may toil for 
it ; but they toil in vain. Words and phrases may be mar- 
shalled in every way ; but they cannot compass it. It must 
exist in the man, in the subject^ and in the occasion. Affected 
passion, intense expression, the pomp of declamation, all may 
aspire after it, hpt they cannot reach it. It comes, if it comes 
at all, like tjie outbreaking o£ a fountain from the earth, or the 
bursting forth of volcanic fires, with spontaneous, original, 
native force. 

6. "The graces taught in schools, the courtly ornaments and 
studied contrivances of speech, shock and disgust men, when 
their own lives, and the lives of their wives and children, and 
their country, hang on the decision of an hour. Then, words 
have lost their power; rhetoric is vain, and aU elaborate 
oratory contemptible. Then, even genius f^els rebuked and 
subdued, as if in the presence of higher qualities. Then 
patriotism is eloquent ; then, self devotion is eloquent. 

7. "The clear conception,out running the deductions of logic ; 
the high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speaking 
on the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing ^very feature 
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and urging ihe whole man onward ; right onward to his object ; 
this, this is eloquence, or rather, it is something greater than 
eloquence ; it is action, noble, sublime, and god-like action." 

8. Rhetoric, as taught in our seminaries, and hj itinerant 
eloeutionists, is one thifig ; genuine, heart-thriUing, soul-stirring 
eloquence, is a very different thing. The one is like the ros^ 
in wax, without odor ; the other like the rose on its native 
hnsiky perfuming the atmosphere with the rich odors, di^illed 
from the dew of heaven. 

9. The one is the finely finished statue of a Cicero of 
Demosthenes, more perfect in its lineaments than the origiaals 
pleasing the eye and enrapturing the imagination ; the other 
is the living man, animated by intellectual power, rousing the 
deepest feelings of every heart, and electrifying every soul, as 
with vivid lightning. Tha one is a picture of the passions all 
on fire; the other is the real conflagration; pouring out a 
volume of words, that hum, like liquid fiames bursting irom 
the crater of a volcano. 

10. The one attracts the admiring gaze,and tickles the fancy 
of an audience ; the other sounds an alarm, that vibrates 
through the tingling ears to the soul, and drives back the 
rushing blood upon the aching heart The one falls upon the 
multitude like April showers^ glittering in the sunbeams, 
animatmg and bringing nature into mellow life; the other 
rouses the same mass to deeds of noble daring, and unpurta to 
it the terrific force of an avalanche. 

11. The one moves the Cerebral foliage in waves of recum- 
bent beauty, like a gentle wind passing over a prairie of tali 
grass and flowers ; the other strikes a blow, that resounds 
through the wilderness of mind, like rolling thunder through a 
forest of oaks. The one fails when strong commotions and 
angry elements agitate the public peace ; the other can ride 
unrni the whirlwind, direct the tornado, and rule the storoL 
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LESSON CXXII. 

▲HES'S* SPEECH OH THE BRITISH TRBATT.^ 

1. Mr. Speaker : K any, against all these proofs, sbonld 
maintain, that the peace with the Indians will be stable with*- 
out the posts, to them I will urge another reply. From argu- 
ments calculated to produce conviction, I wiU appeal directly 
to the hearts of those who hear me, and ask whether it is not 
already planted there ? I resort especially to the convictions 
of the western gentlemen, whether, supposing no posts and no 
treaty, the settlers will remain in security ? Can they take it 
upon them to say, that an Indian peace, under these circum- 
stances, will prove firm ? 

2. No, sir, it will not be peace, but a sword ; it will be no 
better than a lure to draw victims within the reach of the 
tomahawk. On this theme my emotions are unutterable. If 
I could find words for them, if my powers bore any proportion 
to my zeal, I would swell my voice to such a note of remon- 
strance, that it should reach every log house beyond the 
mountains. 

3. I would say to the inhabitants, wake from your false 
security ; your cruel dangers, your more cruel apprehensions, 
are soon to be renewed ; the wounds, yet unhealed, are to be 
torn open again. In the day time, your path through the 
woods will be ambushed ; the darkness of midnight will glit- 
ter with the blaze of your dwellings. You are a father, the 
blood 'of your sons shall fatten your corn field ; you are a 
mother, the war whoop shall wake the sleep of the cradle. 

4. On this subject you need not suspect any deception on 
your feelings ; it is a spectacle of horror, which cannot be 
overdrawn. If you have nature in your hearts, they, will 
speak a language^ compared with which all I have said, or can 
say, will be poor and frigid. 

a Ames (Fisher) ; one of the most eloquent of American statesmen and writers , a Oft* 
live of Dedham, Massacliusetta. b British Treaty; the Treaty of 1783, executed atPlarii 
by Adams, Franklin, &c. 
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5. Will it be whispered, that the treaty has made me a 
new champion for the protection of the frontiers ? It is knpwn^ 
that mj voice, as well as vote, have been uniformly given in 
conformity with the ideas I have expl'essed. Protection is the 
right of the frontiers ; it is our duty to give it 

6. Who will accuse me of wandering from the subject ? 
Who will say, that I exaggerate the tendencies of our 
measures ? Will any one answer by a sneer, that all this is 
idle preaching ? Will any one deny, that we are bound, and 
I would hope to good purpose, bj the most solemn sanctions 
of duty, for the vote we give? Are despots alone to be 
reproached for unfeeling indiflference to the tears and blood of 
their subjects ? 

7. Have the principles, on which you ground the reproach 
upon cabinets and kings, no practical influence, no binding 
force ? Are they merely themes of idle declamation, intro- 
duced to decorate the morality of a newspaper essay, or to 
furnish pretty topics of harangue from the windows of the 
State-house ? I trust it is neither too presumptuous nor too 
late to ask. Can you put the dearest interest of society to 
hazard, without guilt, and without remorse ? 

8. By rejecting the posts, we light the savage fires, we bind 
the victim. This day we undertake to render account to the 
widows and orphans whom our decision will make ; to the 
wretches that will be roasted at the stake ; to our country, 
and, I do not deem it too serious to say, .to conscience and to 
God. We are answerable ; and if duty be any thing more 
thim a word of imposture, if conscience be not a bugbear, we 
are preparing to make ourselves as wretched as our country. 

9. There is no mistake in this case, there can be none ; ex- 
perience has already been the prophet of events, and the cries 
of our future victims have already reached us. The western 
inhabitants ate not a silent and uncomplaining sacrifice. The 
voice of humanity issues from the shade of the wilderness ; 
it exclaims, that while one hand is held up to reject this treaty, 
the other grasps a tomahawk. 

10. It summons our imagination to the scenes that*will open. 
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It is no great effort of the imagination to conceive that eTents 
so near are already begun. I can fancy that I listen to the 
yells of savage vengeance and the shrieks of torture ; already 
they seem to sigh in the western winds already they mingle 
with every echo from the mountains.! 



LESSON CXXIII. 



KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 



1. My neighbor was a man of expedients and had spent 
his whole life, and exhausted all his ingenuity, in that adroit 
presentation of pretences, which in common speech, is called 
keeping up appearances. In this art he was really skillful ; 
and I often suspected then, and have really concluded since, 
that if he had turned half the talent to procuring an honest 
livelihood^ which he used to ponder over his ill-dissembled 
poverty, it would have been better for his soul and body both. 
He was a man th^ never equivocated unless it was to keep 
up appearances. 

2. How often have I seen him put to his trumps, steering 
between Scylla and Charybdis, adroitly adjusting his language 
so as to make an impression, without incurring a falsehood, and 
reduced to shifts by which none were deceived, because all 
understood them ! At one time after a week's starvation to 
procure a velvet collar for his best coat, his family were sitting 
down to a dinner of hasty-pudding and molasses, when, 
unluckily, I happened to walk in without knocking ; a very 
improper course ; and the family having no time to slip away 
the plates and table-cloth, were taken in the very act. 

d. I never saw a man more confounded. A hectic flush 
passed over his long, sallow cheek, like the last, sad. bloom on 
the visage of a consumptive man. He looked, for a moment 
almost like a convicted criminal ; but, however, he siooii recov- 
ered himself, and returned to his expedieato. 

4. «We thought," said he, "we would have a plain dinner 
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io-day ; always to eat roast turkeys makes one sick." There 
•was no disputing this broad maxim. But happy would it have 
been for this ill-fated family, if there had been no sickness 
among its members, either of the head or heart, but such as is 
produced by eating roasted turkey. 

. 5. Yet my neighbor with all his expedients, was a very 
unpopular man. Though he was always angling for public 
favor, he never had skill enough to put on the bait so as to 
oonoeal the hook, even to the gudgeons that floated in our 
shallow streams. There was a broken bridge near his habita- 
tion, and one year he was plotting and expecting to be surveyor 
of the highways, that he might mend it for the public conven- 
ience, at the public expense. ' 

6. He was disappointed ; and old Mr. Slider, his rival ancL 
enemy, was put in the office, who suffered the bridge to remain 
unrepaired, with the ungenerous sarcasm, that a man who 
lived in such a shattered house, might well endure to ride over 
a rotten bridge. 

7. There was a militia company, and my neighbor was 
expecting to be chosen captain, especially as he had been in 
the revolutionary army, and had actually spoken to General 
Washington. But at the age of forty-one, they chose him 
orderly-sergeant 5 which office he refused, declaring with much 
spitting and sputtering, that he would never serve his ungrate- 
ful country again. Thus closed his military honors ; he was 
reduced to the necessity of finding the post of virtue in a 
private station. 

8. I have heard that the only way to cure ambition is, to 
starve it to death ; and all the world seemed to combine to 
remove his favorite passion by 'that unwelcome medicine. 
Once he had determined to have a large party at his house, 
and he desired to get it up in the very best style. He had 
invited all the grandees of Bundleborough, esquire Wilson, 
and his one-eyed daughter ; Mrs. Butterfly, a retired milliner ; 
Mrs. Redrose, a jolly widow ; Mr. Wallflower, a broken mer- 
chant ; and captain Casket, supposed to be a pensioner on the 
king of Great Britain. 
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9. The family liad raked and scraped, and twisted and turned 
to procure all the money they could; his wife had sold pickled 
mangoes ; his daughter was sent to pick up mushrooms, in the 
great pasture ; and he disposed of about two tons of old salt 
hay, the remaining wheel of an old ox-cart, all his pumpkins 
and turnips, and of about half his Indian corn, to make up 
the sum of fifteen dollars thirty-seven and a half cents, with 
which he was to shine out, for one evening at least, in all the 
peacock-feathers with which ingenious poverty could cover 
over its hide-bound, frost-bitten, hunger-wasted frame. 

10. He sent for all the china and glass he could beg or 
borrow ; and Mr. Planewell, the carpenter, was summoned to 
repair the front gate, set up the fence, and new lay the step 
before the front door ; but as there was very little prospect of 
his ever being paid, he could not come. Two of the legs of 
the dining-table were broken, and his daughter was ordered to 
glue them ; but failing in that, she tied them together with a 
piece of fish-line, which was to be concealed by the depending 
table-cloth. 

11. The table-doth itself was of the finest and nicest 
damask ; but unluckily, tliere was a thin spot in the middle 
of it, almost verging to a hole ; but this was to be concealed 
by the mat on which was laid the great dish in the center. 
His wife had spent the previous week in preparation, keeping 
the whole house in confusion, washing, scouring, cleaning, 
adjusting the best chamber, where the ladies were to take oflT 
their bonnets, mending the carpet, and polishing the shovel and 
tongs ; and, considering her means, she put things in tolerable 
order. 

12. An old, half-blind negro woman, by the name of Joice, 
who had formerly waited on parties, but was now nearly 
superannuated, was to come and assist them; and it was 
stipulated that she should have the fragments of the feast, for 
her pay. The evening came; the company assembled; the 
<^d barn-lantern, with one broken and three cracked glasses, 
was hung up in the entry for an introductory light ; the turkey, 
chickens, jeUies, and confectionary, were prepared* 
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13. Joice was busy, and his wife was directing, and all 
were happy. But let no man hereafter pronounce an evening 
blessed, before the hour of supper has closed. Joice had 
complained already, that she wanted things to do with ; and 
on the narrow table in the kitchen, she had overturned a lamp 
and oiled the bottom of the great dish, on which the turkey 
was to be presented on the supper table. 

14. It became slippery, her fingers were slippery, and she 
was half blind ; as she came waddling into the supper room, 
with the treasures of her cookery, she stumbled, struck the 
poor spliced legs of the dining-table ; the patchwork gave 
way ; down went the table, dishes and sauces, on the ladies' 
gowns ; down went poor Joice in the midst of them ; the fish- 
line was revealed, the torn place in the table-cloth was seen, 
torn still more disastrously ; my neighbor looked aghast, his 
wife was in tears, and the whole company were in confusion. 

15. My neighbor however, tried to jump out of his condition 
like a cat out of a corner. "So much for Mr. Hardwood, our 
cabinet-maker ; I had just ordered a new table, but he never 
sends home his work in time." In saying this he did not tell 
a lie ; he just told half the truth. He had ordered a new 
table ; and Mr. Hardwood had not sent it in time ; but then 
he distinctly told the reason ; and that was, he should not send 
it, until he settled off the old score. 

16. "O poverty, poverty!" I must allow, poverty is bad 
enough, though not so terrible when it comes alone. But 
avert from me the mingled horrors of pride and poverty, when 
they come upon us together ! 



LESSON CXXIV. 

FOBMATION OF CHABACTEB. 
Haa. TUTHILL. 

1. When a young man has finished his collegiate coarse 
of education, he enters immediately upon the study of the 
profession, or into the business^ which he is to pursue. He 
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looks forward with eager anticipation to the time when his 
name shall be honored among his fellow-men, or his coffers 
overflow with wealth, or when he shall be the messenger of 
mercy, and win many from the error of their ways. His 
course of study is still plainly marked out He does not 
waste time in the choice of a pursuit, for his natural talents, 
the habitual bias of his mind, or the wishes of friends, have 
already decided the question. 

2. Not so with a young lady. Having passed through the 
usual studies at school, in a desultory manner, generally too 
desultory to produce a disciplined, well balanced mind, she 
considers her education finished, or continues it without any 
special object in view. 

3. Perhaps, my young Mends, you have been absent for 
years from the home of your childhood; its gayer visions 
have flitted away ; life begins to assume a sober reality. Cast- 
ing a mournful glance of retrospection, you inquire, of what 
value is the little knowledge acquired, if I go no farther? 
Like an armory in time of peace, aiTanged with much attempt 
at display, it seems brilliant and useless. You have, indeed, 
been collecting the weapons for life's warfare ; their temper 
is not yet tried, but the strife has already begun. 

4. This is the season for castle-building. How fascinating 
the rainbow visions that flit before a vivid imagination, yet 
how dangerous the indulgence ! Exhausted with these waa- 
dering8,wild lassitude and ennui succeed. 

** Fancy enervates, while it soothes, the heart, 

And, while it dazzles, wounds the mental sight 
To joy each heightening charm it can impart, 
But wraps the hour of woe in tenfold night. 

5. As their only resource, many young ladies in town rush 
with eagerness into society, drowning reflection in the ^-ab- 
fiorbing career of fashionable gayety, filling up its brief intervals 
with nevel-reading. Those whose home is in the oowitry are 
flisgusted with thia « working-day world," and its plain, good 
Mks. 
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6. Their refined education has unfitted them for cordial 
companionship with their friends and neighbors, whose useful 
common sense they can not appreciate, and whose virtues, un- 
adorned by the graces of polished life, they cannot admire. 
Too often, making no eiFort to settle themselves to the employ- 
ments that should now devolve upon them, they live in a 
world of their own creation, or find one equally well fitted to 
their taste in the contents of the nearest circulating library. 

7. Instead of wasting this precious period in fascinating 
dreams of future happiness, in enervating idleness, or unsatis- 
fying gayety, let me urge upon you, my kind readers, the im- 
portance of the present golden moments. Sheltered beneath 
the paternal roof, guarded from outward evil by the vigilance 
of love, the perplexing cares and overwhelming anxieties of: 
life are not yet yours. You now enjoy the best possible op- 
portunity to gain a knowledge of yourself, your disposition, 
habits, prejudices, purposes, acquirements, deficiences, princi- 



8. Much may have been done for you by parents and 
teachers ; the strength of the foundation they have laid will 
be tested by the superstructure, which must be built by your- 
self. Cheerfully, then, commence that self-education, without 
which all other education is comparatively useless. Shrink 
not from your high responsibilities ; He who has encompassed 
you with them will give you strength for their fulfilment. 

9. Has he not showered benefits upon you with unsparing 
hand ? Your country, is it not a blessed one ? Parents, kin- 
dred, friends, talents, and the means for improving them ; 
competence, wealth ; does not your heart overflow with grati- 
tude to the Giver ? Even now, he grants you that quiet home, 
where you may prepare yourself for another, with more ten- 
der affections, and more solemn responsibilities, and for another 
still beyond, and not very far distant, a home in heaven. 

10. Woman's lot may be deemed a lowly one by those who 
look not into the deeper mysteries of human life ; who know 
not the silent, resistless influences that mould the intellectual 
and moral character of mankind. Woman's lot is a high and 

81 
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holy one; and she "who fulfils the conditions required by 
conscience, takes the surest way of answering the purposes of 
Providence." Conscientiously and cheerfully, then, go on with 
your own education, mental, physical, and moraL 



LESSON CXXV. 



MELANCHOLY. 



[The reader may scan the following piece in which the lambiif 
oeenn with the Anapest .] 

1. The sun* | of the mom | ing, 
' Unclou I ded and bright, | 

The landscape adorning 
With luster and light, 
To glory and gladness 

New bliss may impart ; 
But, O ! give to sadness 
And softness of heart 
A moment to ponder, a season to griere, 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of ere. 

2. Then soothing reflections 

Arise on the mind, 
And sweet recollections 

Of friends who were kind ; 
Of love that was tender 
And yet could decay. 
Of visions whose splendor 
Time withered away ; 
In aU that for brightness and beauty may seem 
The painting of fancy, the work of a dream. 



• The Iambus Is sometimes introduced into Anapestic verse, especially at the beginning 
of the line. It will be obsenred that the pairs of short lines ore In lact col j one, brolDBn 
into tTTD partBi 
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8. The soft cloud of whiteness, 
The stars beaming through, 
The full moon of brightness. 

The deep sky of blue, 
The rush of the river 

Through vales that are still. 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone o'er the hill, 
Are sounds that can soften, and sights that impart 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 



LESSON CXXVI. 

TO ▲ BISTEB ON THB DEATH OF AN ONLT SON. 

1. Gently, sister ! Thy beauteous child 

Heeds not thy bitter weeping ; 
Not floods of tears, nor wailings wild. 

Can move his silent sleeping. 
Like passing dream his spirit came. 
And ere it burned, expired the flame. 

2. How sadly now his brilliant eye 

With lifeless lid is shaded ! 
The death-drops on his forehead lie, 

His ruddy cheek, how faded ! 
But yet a smile is on thy boy. 
As erst it gave his mother joy. 

8. Thy heart alone its anguish knows, 

Nor can thy grief be spoken ; 
That bitter moan too truly shows 

That "golden bowl" is broken! 
Nor would I quell affection's grief^ 
For 'tis the soul's most sweet relifiC 
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4» Tet listen, sister ! while I lave 
The swelling tide of sorrow. 
For rests thj babe within its grave 

Ere sets the sun to-morrow ; 
And then, no more its form we see, 
Till death shall call for thee and me« 

5. Hast heard it told, when infants smile 

In calm and tranquil slumbers^ 
That angels round them watch awhOe, 

And chant their heavenly numbers ? 
'Tis said, that in their sleep thej hear 
Soft tones, unknown to other ear* 

6. Then, sister ! hear the silent voice 

Thine infant's smile is giving ; 
" Mother ! weep not, but rejoice ; 

Thj child in heaven is living. 
I ne'er again can come to thee, 
But soon thoult come from earth to me." 



LESSON CXXVII. 

BOOTLAND. 

FLAGO. 

1. ScoTLANi> ! There is magic in the sound. Statesmen, 
scholars, divines, heroes and poets I do you want exemplars 
worthy of study and imitation ? Wheie will you find them 
brighter than in Scotland ? Where can you find them purer 
than in Scotland ? Here no Solon, indulging imagination, has 
pictured the perfectability of man. No Lycurgus,' viewing 
him through the medium of human frailty alone, has left for 
his government an iron code graven on eternal adamant. No 
Plato, dreaming in the luxurious gardens of the Academy, has 
fancied what he should be, and bequeathed a republic of love. 

m Lycurgus ; a Sinrtan le^islatorj bom about 898 B. C. 
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But sages, knowing their weakness, have appealed to his unr 
derstanding, cherished his virtues, and chastised his vices. 

2. Friends of learning I would jon do homage at the shrine 
of literature? Would you visit her clearest founts? Gro to 
Scotland. Are you philosophers, seeking to explore the hidden 
mysteries of mind? Bend to the genius of Stewart I* Stu- 
dent, merchant, or mechanic, do you seek usefulness ? Consult 
the pages of Black and of Adam Smith. Grave barrister I 
would you know the law ; the true, the sole expression of the 
people's will ? There stands the mighty Mansfield I^ 

3. Do we look for high examples of noble daring? Where 
shall we find them brighter than in Scotland ? From the 
^^ bonny highland heather" of her lofty summits, to the modest 
lily of the vale, not a flower but has blushed with patriot 
blood. From the proud foaming crest of Solway, to the calm 
polished breast of Loch Elatrine, not a river or lake but has 
swelled with the life-tide of freedom 1 Would you witness 
greatness ? Contemplate a Wallace"^ and a Bruce.' They 
fought not for honors, for party, for conquest. 'Twas for their 
country and their country's good, religion, liberty and law. 

4. Would you ask for chivalry? that high and delicate 
sense of honor, which deems a stain upon one's country, as in- 
dividual disgrace ; that moral courage which measures danger, 
and meets it against known odds ; that patriot valor, which 
would rather repose on a death-bed of laurels than flourish in 
wealth and power under the night-shade of despotism ? Cit- 
izen soldier I turn to Lochiel ; " proud bird of the mountain !" 
Though pierced with the usurper's arrow, his plumage still 
shines through the cloud of oppression, lighting to honor all 
who nobly dare to "do or die." Where then can we better 
look for idl that is worthy of honest ambition, than to Scotland ? 



a Stewart,Dugald ; an eminent philosopher, bora at Edinburgh in 1753. b Manafield, 
William Murry ; bom at Perth in 1705, and became chief justice of the King's Bench iQ 
1756. c Wallace, Sir William; a Scottish patriot, bora in 1276. d Bruce, Robert; thft 
deliverer of Scotland from the English yoke, by U)e defeat of Edward n, in 1314, at Ban- 
Dockburo. 
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LESSON CXXVIII. 

THE CHARACTER OF GREENS. 

BEADLET. 

1. Next to Wasliington, Greene' was the ablest command- 
er in the revolutionary army. In person he was above the 
middle height^ and strongly made. He had a fine face, with 
a florid complexion, lit up by brilliant blue eyes. His natural 
expression was frank and benevolent, but in battle it assumed 
a sternness, which showed that beneath his easy and gentle 
manners, was a strength of purpose not easily overcome. 
When highly excited, or absorbed in intense thought, he had 
a curious habit <^ rubbing violently his upper lip with his 
fore-finger. 

2. Inured by exposure and toil, his frame possessed a won- 
derful power of endurance, rendered still greater by the 
indomitable will it enclosed. A self-made man, he rose from 
Che ranks to major-general of the army, solely by his own 
genius and force. Ignorant at first of military tactics,** he 
applied himself with such diligence to the subject, that he 
nastered them in less time than many employ on the rudi- 
ments ; and the knowledge he obtained was not merely so 
many maxims and rules stowed away, but principles, out of 
which he wrought his own plans and system. 

3. He had almost 'intuitive perception of character. He 
resembled Washington in this respect, and seemed to take the 
exact measure of every man who approached him. Many 
of his actions in the field were based upon this knowledge of 
his adversaries, and hence, though oflen inexplicable to others, 
perfectly clear and rational to himself. 

4. Thus, in the southern issanpoiga against CcHmwallis* hia 
movements were sometimes considered rash in the extreme. 



a Oraeno ; ]\JUjor GeDenI Nathaniel Oroena was bom in Warwick, Rhoda Iriand, May 
S7th., 1743. b Tactica j Ui« Kienca and art of disposing military and na?al fincai ia ov* 
dar of battlai c OorowalUs ; the British commander. 
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by those wlio judged of them merely from the relative posi- 
tion and strength of the armies. But to him, who could judge 
more correctly from his knowledge of men's views and char* 
acter, than from their transient movements, what course they 
would take, they appeared the wisest he could adopt. 

5. A more fearless man never led an army ; and his cour- 
age was not the result of sudden enthusiasm, or even of 
excitement, but of a well-balanced and strong character. He 
was never known to be thrown from his perfect self-possession 
by any danger, however sudden ; and was just as calm and 
collected when, his shattered army tossed in a perfect wreck 
around him, as in his tent at night. The roar of artillery, 
and the tumult of a fierce-fought battle, could not disturb the 
natural action of his mind ; his thoughts were as clear, and 
his judgment was as correct in the midst of a sudden and un- 
expected overthrow, as in planning a campaign.* 

6. This gave him tremendous power, and was the great 
reason that, though beaten, he could not be utterly routed. 
No matter how superior his antagonist, or how unexpected 
the panic of his troops, he was never, like Gates, driven a 
fugitive frt>m the field. He possessed two qualities seldom 
found united; great caution, and yet great rapidity. His 
blow was carefully planned, and when it came it fell like fal- 
liug lightning. 

7. His mind was dear and comprehensive, and worked 
with ceaseless activity and energy. Nothing could escape 
his glance, and he seemed to forecast all the contingencies 
that did or could happen. His fortitude was wonderful. All 
exposures, all privations, all embarrassments, toils and suffer- 
ings, he bore with a patience that filled his soldiers with 
astonishment and admiration. During his southern campaign 
he never took off his clothes, except to change them, for seven 
months ; and sometimes would be in the saddle two days on a 
stretch, without a moment's repose. 



a Hie time an anny is in the field. 
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8. His energy was equal to his endurance ; for he not only 
bore everything bravely, but under difficulties that would have 
weighed an ordinary man to the earth, put forth almost super- 
human exertions. No sooner was one obstacle surmounted 
than he attacked another; and no sooner was one danger es- 
caped than he plunged into another, again to extricate himself, 
to the astonishment of all. Tireless as fate itself, he would 
neither take repose, nor allow it to his enemy. His whole 
career, while opposed to Comwallis, is one of the most re- 
markable in the history of military men. 

9. When he took command of the southern army, he found 
it to consist of a mere handful of destitute, undisciplined, and 
ragged troops ; yet, with these, he entered the field against 
one of the best generals of the age, supported by an army of 
veteran soldiers. With his raw recruits around him, he im- 
mediately began the offensive ; and before his powerful enemy 
had time to penetrate his plans, smote him terribly at Cowpens.^ 

10. Having by this movement brought the whole English 
force against him, he was compelled to retreat, and by a series 
of skilful manoeuvres and forced marches, completely foiled 
every attempt to reach him. Unable to cope with his adver- 
sary, he, nevertheless, refused to quit the field; retiring like 
the lion, slowly and resolutely. He kept his pursuer ever 
under his eye, so that he could not make a mistake without 
receiving a blow. 

11. He stopped when his adversary stopped, and looked 
him boldly in the face, till he provoked him to bum his bag- 
gage, in order to convert his entire army into light troops, and 
thus facilitate his movements. But even then he would out- 
march and out-manceuvre him, penetrating and baffling every 
plan laid against him, and carrying out every one of his own. 

12. He thus led his enemy through the entire State of North 
Carolina ; and the moment he turned, followed him, and dealt 
him such a staggering blow at Guilford, that he was compelled 



a Cowpena ; a place in Union District, S. C, remarkable in the reTolutionar7 history, 
Ibr one of the moat decisive pitched battles in the whole wac 
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to a precipitate flight. No sooner was Comwallis beyond his 
reach, than he turned furiously on his posts in South Caror 
Una, and carrying them one after another, brought the war to 
the doors of Charleston. His combinations, throughout the 
whole campaign, were admirable, and succeeded beyond the 
most sanguine expectations. He did not conmiit a single er- 
ror, and every failure that befell him was the result of the 
most arrant cowardice on the part of some of his militia. 

13. Years before, the English officer opposed to him in Jer- 
sey, wrote, saying, " Greene is dangerous as Washington ; he 
is vigilant, enterprising, and full of resources." The Chev- 
alier de la Luzerne, Knight of Malta, in speaking of his 
southern campaign, said : '< Other generals subdue their enemy, 
by the means which their country or sovereign furnishes them ; 
but Greene appears to reduce his enemy by his own means. 
He commenced his campaign without either an army, provis- 
ions, or military stores. He has asked for nothing since ; and 
yet, scarcely a post arrives from the South that does not bring 
intelligence of some new advantage gained over the foe. He 
conquers by magic. History furnishes no parallel to this." 

14. The resources of his mind were inexhaustible ; there 
was no gulf out of which he could not And a way of escape, 
and no plan, if necessary, too hopeless for him to attempt. 
Without a dollar from government, and penniless himself, he 
nevertheless managed to keep an army in the field, and con- 
quer with it. True, it was half-naked and half-starved ; but 
by his wonderful power he succeeded in holding it together. 

15. His soldiers loved him with devotion, and having seen 
him extricate himself so often from apparently inevitable ruin, 
they at length came to regard him as invincible. Sharing all 
their toils and dangers, and partaking of all their sufferings, 
he so wound himself into their affections, that they would go 
wherever he commanded. He made of raw militia all that 
ever can be made of them, in the short time he had them under 
his control 

16. His patriotism was of the purest kind, and Washington 
spoke from correct knowledge when he said : " Could he but 
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promote the interests of bis cotmtry in tlie character of a 
eorporal, he would exchange^ without a murmur, his epau- 
lettes for the knot" His own reputation and life he regarded 
as nothing in the cause of freedom. Next to his country, he 
lored Washington ; and no mean ambition, or envy of his 
great leader, ever sullied bis noble character. 

17. That affection was returned, and the two heroes moved 
fiide bj side, as tried friends, through the revolutionary strug- 
gle. He was a man whose like is seldom seen ; and placed in 
any country, opposed to any commander, would have stood 
first in the rank of military chieftains. In the heart of Europe 
with a veteran army under his command, he would have 
aBtonished the world. 



LESSON CXXIX. 

COKTttlBTJTIONS OF THE NEW WORLD TO THE OLD. 

WEBSTER. 

1. Few topics are more inviting, or more fit for phOosophi- 
eal discussion, than the action and influence of the new world 
upon the old ; or the contributions of America to Europe. 
Her obligations to Europe for science and art, laws, literature 
and manners, America acknowledges as she ought, with respect 
and gratitude. 

2. And the people of the United States, descendants of the 
English stock, grateful for the treasures of knowledge derived 
from their English ancestors, acknowledge also, with thanks 
and filial regard, that among those ancestors, tinder the culture 
of Hampden and Sydney, and other assiduous friends, that 
seed of popular liberty first germinated, which on our soil has 
shot up to its full height, until its branches overshadow all the 
land. 

8. But America has not failed to make returns. If she has 
not canceled the obligation, or equaled it by others of like 
weight, she has, at least, made respectable advances, and some 
approaches toward equality. And she admits, that standing 
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in the midst of civilized nations, there is a high part wMch 
she is expected to act, for the general advance ci hamaa 
interests and human welfare. 

4* American mines have filled the mints of Europe with 
the precious metals^ The productions of the American schI 
and climate have poured out their abundance of luxuries for 
the tables of the rich, and of necessaries for the sustenance 
of the poor. Birds and animals of beauty and value have 
been added to the European stock ; and transplantati<ms from 
the transcendant and unequaled riches of our forests have 
mingled themselves profusely with the elms, and ashes, and 
Druidal oaks of England. 

5. America has made contributions far more vast Who 
can estimate the amount, or the value, of the augmentation of 
the commerce of the world, that haa resulted from America ? 
Who can imagine to himself, what would be the shock to the 
Eastern Continent, if the Atlantic were no longer traversable, 
or there were no longer American productions, or American 
markets? But America exercises influences, or holds out 
examples for the consideration of the Old World, of a much 
higher, because they are of a moral and political character. 
America has furnished to Europe proof of the &ct that popu* 
lar institutions, founded on equality and the principle of repre* 
sentation, are capable of maintaining governments ; able to 
secure the rights of person, property, and reputation. 

6. America has proved that it is practicable to elevate the 
mass of mankind; that portion which in Europe is called the 
laboring, or lower class ; to raise them to self-respect, to make 
them competent to act a part in the great right, and great duty 
of self-government ; and this she has proved may be done by 
educaticm and the diffusion of knowledge. She holds out an 
example, a thousand times more enchanting than ever was 
presented before, to those nine-tenths of the human race who 
are bom without hereditary fortune or hereditary rank. 

7. America has furnished to the world the character of 
Washington ! And if our American institutions had done 
nothing else, that alone would have entiUed them to the respect 
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of mankind. Washington ! "First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen !" Washington is all our 
own I The enthusiastic veneration and regard in which the 
people of the United States hold him, prove them to be worthy 
of such a countryman ; while his reputation abroad reflects 
the highest honor on his country and its institutions. I would 
eheerfuUy put the question to-day to the intelligence of Europe 
and the world, what character of the century, upon the wholcy 
stands out in the relief of history, most pure, most respectable, 
most sublime ; and I doubt not, that by a suffrage approach- 
ing to unanimity, the answer would be, Washington 1 ^ 

8. I claim him for America. In all the perils, in every 
darkened moment of the State, in the midst of the reproaches 
of enemies and the misgiving of friends ; I turn to that trans- 
cendent name for courage and for consolation. To him who 
denies, or doubts, whether our fervid liberty can be combined 
with law, with order, with the security of property, with the 
pursuits and advancement of happiness ; to him that denies 
that our institutions are capable of producing exaltation of 
soul and the passion of true glory ; to him who denies that we 
have contributed any thing to the stock of great lessons and 
great examples ; to all these I reply,by pointing to Washing- 
ton. 



lesson: CXXX. 

THANATOPSIS.' 

BRYANT. 

1. To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours. 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
> I ■ . I III . I 

• Than-a-top^'Sifl; a woid of Greek derlvationj signifying a riAwof deitb. 
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And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 

2. When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow housey 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at hearty 
Gro forth unto the open sky, and list 
To nature's teachings, while from all around. 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air. 
Comes a still voice ; yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In aU his course. 

8. Nor yet in the cold ground. 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tean, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 
Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone ; nor could'st thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world; with kings, 
The powerful of the earth ; the wise, the good. 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulcher. 

4 The hills, 

Eock-ribbed and ancient as the sun ; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods ; rivers that move 
In majesty ; and the complaining brooks, 
That make the meadow green ; and poured round aOy 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste. 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. 
82 
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5. The golden saA^ 

The planete, all the infinite host of hearen, 
Are shining on the sad ahodes of death. 
Through the fitill lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce ; 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon,* and hears no sound. 
Save his own dashings ; yet the dead are there ; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep ; the dead reign there alone. 

6. So shalt thou rest ; and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living, and no friend 

T^ke note of thy departure ? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life's green spring, and he who g^s 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 
The bowed with age, the infant, in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent age cut off. 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side, 
By those, who, in their turn, shall follow them* 

7. So live, that, when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan** that moves 

To the pale reahns of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreuns. 



A Qi'afai. b OaraTan ; dl the liTing. Lfterally a hoAf of tnyding 
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LESSON CXXXI. 

INTELLSCTUAL QtJJLLmES OF MiLtON. 

CHANNINO. 

1. In speaking of the intellectual qualities of Milton/ we 
may begin by observing that the very splendor of his poetic 
fame has tended to obscure or conceal the extent of his mind, 
and the variety of its energies and attainments. To many, he 
seems only a poet, when, in truth, he was a profound scholar, 
a man of vast compass of thought, imbued thoroughly with 
all ancient and modern learning, and able to master, to mold, 
to impregnate with his own intellectual power, his great and 
various acquisitions. 

2. He had not learned the superficial doctrine of a later 
day, that poetry flourishes most in an uncultivated soil, and 
that imagination shapes its brightest visions from the mists of 
a superstitious age ; and he had no dread of accumulating 
knowledge lest he should oppress and smother his genius. 

3. He was conscious of that within him, which could quick* 
en all knowledge, and wield it with ease and might ; which 
could give freshness to old truths, and harmony to discordant 
thoughts ; which could bind together, by living ties and mys- 
terious affinities, the most remote discoveries ; and rear fabrics 
of glory and beauty from the rude materials which other minds 
had collected. 

4. Milton had that universality of mind which marks the 
highest order of intellect. Though accustomed, almost from 
infancy, to drink at the fountains of classical literature, he had 
nothing of the pedantry and fastidiousness which disdain all 
other draughts. His healthy mind delighted in genius, in 
whatever soil, or in whatever age it might have burst forth, 
and poured out its fulness. He understood too well the right, 
and dignity, and pride of created imagination, to lay on it the 

a MiltoD, John ; the Homer of Britain, bom in London Dec. 9tli., 1608. See p. 288. 
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laws of the Greek or Roman schooL Parnassus* was not to 
him the only hoi j ground of genius. 

5. He felt that poetry was a universal presence. Great 
minds were everywhere his kindred. He felt the enchantment 
of oriental fiction, surrendered himself to the strange creations 
of ^ Arabj the blest," and delighted still more in the roman- 
tic spirit of chivalry, and in the tales of wonder in which it 
was imbodied. Accordingly his poetry reminds us of the 
ocean, which adds to its own boundlessness, contributions from 
all regions under heaven. 

6. Nor was it only in the department of imagination, that 
his acquisitions were vast. He traveled over the whole field 
of knowledge, as far as it had then been explored. His va- 
rious philological attainments were used to put him in posses- 
sion of the wisdom stored in all countries where the intellect 
had been cultivated. The natural philosophy, metaphysics,^ 
ethics, history, theology, and political science of his own and 
former times, were familiar to him. Never was there a more 
nnconfined mind ; and we would cite Milton as a practical 
example of the benefits of that universal culture of intellect, 
which forms one distinction of our times, but which some 
dread as unfriendly to original thought. 

7. Let such remember, that mind is, in its own nature, diffu- 
sive. Its object is the universe, which is strictly one, or bound 
together by infinite connections and correspondencies; and, 
accordingly, its natural progress is from one field of thought 
to another, and wherever original power or creative genius ^ 
exists, the mind, far from being distracted or oppressed by the 
variety of its acquisitions, will see more and more bearings, 
and hidden and beautiful analogies in all the objects of knowl- 
edge, will see mutual light shed from truth to truth, and will 
compel, as with a kingly power, whatever it understands to 
yield some tribute of proof, or illustration, or splendor, to 
whatever topic it would unfold. 

a Pamnissus; the name of a moantain-chain in Pbocls, a small tract of country in 
Greece proper. Between two rocks on this mounuin issues what poets call the Paroassiaa 
aprlng. b Metaphysics ; the science of mind or intelligence. 
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LESSON CXXXII. 

[Before reading this piece it would be well to consult the directioni 
given on page 62.] 

COL. WALSINGHAM — BARON HOHENDAHL — ALASCO. 

SHEE. 

Walsingham. Nay! my good lord! you carry this too far ; 
Alasco leader of a band of rebels ! 
Impossible ! 

HohendahL I have it here in proof; 
Bebellion wears his livery, and looks big 
In promise of his aid : his followers 
Are seen in midnight muster on our hills, 
Rehearsing insurrection, and arrayed 
In mimicry of war. 

Wal It cannot be ! 
By heaven it cannot be 1 your spies deceive you. 
I know the madness of the time has reached him. 
And when the fit is on, like other fools, 
He raves of liberty and public rights ; 
But he would scorn to lead the low cabals 
Of vassal discontent and vulgar turbulence. 

Hoh, My good old friend ! your loyal nature yields 
Unwilling credence to such crimes as these ; 
But I have marked Alasco well, and found 
Beneath the mask of specious seeming, still 
The captious critic of authority ; 
Beady to clap sedition on the back. 
And stir the very dregs and lees of Hfe, 
To foam upon its surface ; but I see 
The subject moves you. 

Wal. Yes, it does, indeed ! 
His father was my friend and fellow-soldier ; 
A braver spirit never laid his life 
Upon his country's altar. At my side 
. He fell ; his wife and son, with his last breath. 
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Bequeathing to my care ; a sacred trust. 

Of half its duties speedily curtailed ; 

For grief soon bowed the widow to her grave. 

Sole guardian of Alasco, 'twas my pride 

To form him like his father ; and indeed. 

So apt in honor and all worth he grew, 

My wishes scarce kept pace with his advancement. 

While yet a boy, I led him to the field, 

And there such gallant spirit he displayed. 

That e'en the steady veteran in the breach 

Was startled at his daring. To be brief, 

I loved him as my son. rsater ▲!««>.] 

You were our theme, Alasco. 

Alasco. A subject, sir, unworthy of discussion, 
If slander have not given it a zest 

Wal, Slander, Alasco I 

Alas. Ay, sir, slander's abroad, 
And busy ; few escape her ; she can take 
All shapes ; and sometimes, from the blistered lips 
Of galled authority, will pour her slime 
On all who dare dispute the claims of pride, 
Or question the high privilege of oppression. 

Hoh. Your words seem pointed, sir ; and splenetie. 

Alas. They are honest, my lord, and you well understand 
them. 

WdL What means this heat, Alasco ? Innocence 
Can fear no slander, and suspects no foe : 

Alas. He's on his guard who knows his enemy, 
And innocence may safely trust her shield 
Against an open foe ; but who's so mailed 
That slander shall not reach him ? coward calumny, 
Stabs in the dark. [Ooins.] 

Wal. Alasco ! Count Alasco I 

Alas. [^iivtrniag.i Sir, your pleasure ? 

Wal. 'Tis now methinks, some twenty years, or nuve^ 
Since that brave man, your father, and my friend, 
While life scarce fluttered on his quivering lips, 
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Consigned jour youthful fortunes to my care* 

Alas. And nobly, sir, your generous spirit stands 
Acquitted of that trust. 

Wal. 'Tis well 1 perhaps 
I may assume IVe been Alasco's friend. 

Alas. My friend 1 my father ! say, my more than fiiiher I 
And let me still, with love and revereace, pay 
The duty of a son. 

Wal. A son of mine 
Must be the soul of loyalty and honor : 
A scion worthy of the stock he grails on ; 
No factious mouther of imagined wrongs, 
To sting and goad the maddening multitude. 
And set the monster loose for desolation. 

Alas. Is this to me ! has slander gone so far, 
As dare to taint the honor of Alasco ? 

Wal. How suits it with the honor of Alasco, 
To plot against his country's peace, and league 
With low confederates, for a lawless purpose ? 
MancBuvering miscreants in the form of war. 
And methodizing tumult ? 

Alas. Have I done this ? 

Wal. How must it soothe thy father^s hovering shade, 
To hear his name, so long to glory dear. 
Profaned and sullied in sedition's mouth. 
The countersign of turbulence and treason ? 

Alas. The proud repulse that suits a charge like this, 
Preferred by lips less reverenced, I forbear. 

Wal, Are you not stained 
With foul disloyalty ; a blot indelible ? 
Have you not practised on the senseless rabble. 
Till disaffection breeds in every breast 
And spawns rebellion ? 

Alas. No ! by heaven, not so ! 
With most unworthy patience have I borne 
My countr/s ruin ; seen an ancient state 
Struck down by scepters ; trampled on by kings, 
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And fraud and rapine registered in blood. 
As Europe's public law, e'en on the autboritj 
Of thrones ; this have I seen ; yes, like a slave, 
A coward, have I seen what well might burst 
The patriot's heart, and from its scabbard force 
The feeblest sword that ever slumbered at 
A courtier's side ; yet have I never stirred 
My country ; never roused her sons to vengeance. 
But rather used the sway their love allowed me. 
To calm the boiling tumult of their hearts. 
Which else had chafed and foamed to desperation. 

Hoh. The state is much beholden to Alasco ; 
And we, her humble instruments, must boW, 
And to his interference owe our safety. 

Alas. Tyrants, proud lord, are never safe, nor should be 
The ground is mined beneath them as they tread ; 
Haunted by plots, cabals,, conspiracies, 
Their lives are long convulsions, and they shake, 
Surrounded by their guards and garrisons. 

Hoh, Your patriot care, sir, would redress all wrongs 
That spring from harsh restraints of law and justice. 
Your virtue prompts you to make war on tyrants, 
And like another Brutus free your country. 

AUls. Why, if there were some slanderous tool of state, 
Some taunting, dull, unmannered deputy. 
Some district despot prompt to play the Tarquin, 
By heaven I I well could act the Boman part, 
And strike the brutal tyrant to the earth. 
Although he wore the mask of HohendahL 

Hoh. Ha I darest thou thus provoke me, insolent ! tPf'^i 

Wed, [AdTMcingbetwemtheiiLi Rash boy, forbcar 1 My lord, you 
are too hasty. 

A las. This reproof is your protection from my arm. 

Wal. Methinks young man, a friend of mine might claim 
More reverence at your hands. 

Alas. Thy friend ! by heaven I 
That sacred title might command my worship. 
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But cover not with such a shield, his baseness ; 
His country's foe can be the friend of no man. 

WaL Alasco, this is wild and mutinous; 
An outrage, marking deep and settled spleen 
To just authority. 

Alas. Authority I 
Show me authority in honor's garb, 
And I will down upon the humblest knee 
That ever homage bent to sovereign sway : 
But shall I reverence pride, and hate, and rapine ? 
No. When oppression stains the robe of state, 
And power's a whip of scorpions in the hands 
Of heartless knaves, to lash the o'erburthened back 
Of honest industry, the loyal blood 
WiU turn to bitterest gall, and the o'ercharged heart 
Explode in execration. 

Hoh, [Going to the tide KMie.] My scrvants, thcrc ! 
Audacious railer I thou provokest my wrath 

Beyond forbearance. [Tiro or tbeBaraDtMrnali enter.] 

Seize the Count Alasco ; 

I here proclaim him rebel to the state. 

A las. [Dnwins end pnttinc hiauelf on hk dsCnoe.] SlaVeS ! 

At your peril, venture on my sword ! 

Wal. My lord ! my lord ! this is my house ; my castle s 
You do not, cannot mean this violation : 
Beneath the sanctuary of a soldier's roof, 
His direst foe is safe. 

Hoh. But not his sovereign's ; 
You would not screen a traitor from the law ! 

Wdl, Nor yield a victim, sir, to angry power ; 
He came in confidence, and shall depart 
In safety. Here my honor guards him. 

Hoh. Ha! 
Your loyalty, my friend, seems rather nice, 
And stands upon punctilio. 

Wal, Yes, the loyalty 
That is not nice, in honor and good fiuthi 
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May serFe the tool; the shtYe ; the sycophant; 
Bat does not suit the soldier. 

Hoh. Colonel WaJsingham, 
My station mnst prescribe my duty here : ciiBflM 
Bear hence your prisoner, and await my orders. 

WdL pi«mwiii»Mdii«iihn.i Ha! touch him,raffiaoSy on joor 
lives ! By heaven I 
This arm has not yet lost its vigw. Hence; 
Hence, miscreants, from my presence, lest my rage 
Forget that you are unworthy of my sword. 

[The B«na notim Ui attaDduiti to nftiMb] 

My lord, this is an outrage on my honor; 
Alasco, hke a &ther I have loved thee. 
And hoped a worn-out soldier might have foond 
Fit refuge, in the winter of his age. 
Beneath thy sheltering virtues ; but no more ; 
I have now beheld thee attainted of a crime. 
Which blots thy fame and honor in my sight, 
Beyond the blackest hue of felon trespass; 
You've heard the charge, and as you may, must answer k» 
Alas. Had conscious wrong drawn down upon my head 
This solemn censure from a friend like thee, 
It had been death to hear it : But, thank heaven 1 
My s<ml in honor, as in duty dear, 
Indignant triumphs o'er unjust reproach. 
And holds her seat unshaken. 



LESSON CXXXIII. 

LINES TO A OHILD ON HIS VOTAGE TO FRANCE, TO XKST 
HIS FATHER. 

1. Lo, how impatiently upon the tide 
The proud ship tosses, eager to be free. 
Her flag streams wildly, and her fluttering sails 
Pant to be on their flight. A few hours more» 
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And she will move in steady grandeur on, 
Cleaving her path majestic through the flood, 
As if she were a goddess of the deep. 
O, 'tis a thought sublime, that man can force 
A path upon the waste, can find a waj 
Where all is trackless, and compel the winds. 
Those freest agents of Almighty power, 
To lend their untam'd wings, and bear him on 
To distant climes. 

2. Thou, William, still art young. 

And dost not see the wonder. Thou wilt tread 
The buoyant deck, and look upon the flood. 
Unconscious of tiie high sublimity. 
As 'twere a common thing ; thy soul unawed. 
Thy childish sports unchecked ; while thinking maa 
Shrinks back into himself; himself so mean 
'Mid things so vast ; and, wrapp'd in deepest awe, 
Bends to the might of that mysterious Power, 
Who holds the waters in his hand, and guides 
The ungovernable winds. 'Tis not in man 
To look unmoVd upon that heaving waste. 
Which, from horizon to horizon spread. 
Meets the o'erarching heavens on every side, 
Blending their hues in distant faintness there. 

S. 'Tis wonderful ! and yet, my boy, just such 
Is life. Life is a sea as fathomless, 
As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of Heaven 
Smiles on it, and 'tis deck'd with every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark clouds 
Arise, contending winds of fate go forth. 
And hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 

4. And thou must sail upon this sea, a long. 
Eventful voyage. The wise may suffer wreck. 
The foolish must. O I then, be early wise I 
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Learn from the mariner his skillful art, 
To ride upon the waves, and catch the breeze. 
And dare the threatening storm, and trace a path 
'Mid countless dangers, to the destin'd port 
Unerringly secure. O ! learn from him 
To station quick-eyed Prudence at the helm, 
To guard thy sail from Passion's sudden blasts, 
And make Religion thy magnetic guide. 
Which, though it treilibles as it lowly lies. 
Points to the light that changes not, in Heaven. 
5. Farewell : Heaven smile propitious on thy course. 
And £Eivoring breezes wafl thee to the arms 
Of love patemaL Yes, and more than this; 
Blest be thy passage o'er tlie changing sea 
Of life ; the clouds be few that intercept . 
The light of joy ; the waves roll gently on 
Beneath thy bark of hope, and bear thee safe 
To meet in peace thine other Father, God. 



LESSON CXXXIV. 

EXTRACT FROM PRESIDENT J£FFERSON*S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

1. During the contest of opinion, through which we have 
passed, the animation of discussions and of exertions has 
sometimes worn an aspect which might impose on strangers, 
unused to think freely, and to speak and to write what they 
think ; but this being now decided by the voice of the nation, 
announced according to the rules of the constitution, all will, 
of course, arrange themselves under the will of the law, and 
unite in common efforts for the common good. All, too, wiU 
bear in mind this sacred principle ; that^ though the wiU of 
the majority is, in all cases, to prevail, that will, to be rightful, 
must be reasonable; that the minority possess their equal 
rights, which equal laws must protect, and to violate which 
would be oppression. 
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2. Let ns, then, fellow-citizens, unite with one heart and 
one mind. Let us restore to social intercourse that harmony 
and affection, without which liberty, and even life itself, are 
but dreary things ; and let us reflect, that, having banished 
from our land that religious intolerance, under which mankind 
so long bled and suffered, we have yet gained little, if we 
countenance a political intolerance, as despotic, as wicked^ and 
capable of as bitter and bloody persecutions. 

3. During the throes and convulsions of the ancient world ; 
during the agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seeking, 
through blood and slaughter, his long lost liberty ; it was noi 
wonderful that the agitation of the billows should reach even 
this distant and peaceful shore ; that this should be more felt 
and feared by some, and less by others, and should divide 
opinions, as to measures of safety. 

4. But every difference of opinion is not a difference of 
principle. We have called by different names brethren of 
the same principle. We are all republicans ; we are all fed- 
eralists. If there be any among us who would wish to dissolve 
this union, or to change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed, as monuments of the safety with which error of 
opinion may be tolerated, where reason is left free to combat it. 

5. I know, indeed, that some honest men fear that a repub- 
lican government cannot be strong; that this government is 
not strong enough. But would the honest patriot, in the full 
tide of successful experiment, abandon a government which 
has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic and visionary 
fear, that this government, the world's best hope, may, by pos- 
sibility, want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I 
believe this, on the contrary, the strongest government on 
earth. I beHeve it the only one where every man, at the call 
of the law, would fly to the standard of the law, and would 
meet invasions of the public order as his own personal concern. 

6. Sometimes it is said, that m«n cannot be trusted with 
the government of himself. Can he, then, be trusted with 
the government of others ? or have we found angels, in the 
form of kings, to govern him ? Let history answer this question. 

83 
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7. Let us, then, with courage and confidence, pursue our 
own federal and republican principles; our attachment to 
union and representative government. Eandlj separated, 
by nature and a wide ocean, from the exterminating havoc of 
one quarter of the globe ; too high-minded to endure the deg- 
radations of the others ; possessing a chosen country, with 
room enough for our descendants to the thousandth and thou- 
sandth generation; entei*taining a due sense of our equal 
right to the use of our own faculties ; to the acquisitions of 
our own industry ; to honor and confidence frx>m our fellow 
citizens, resulting not from birth, but from our actions, and 
their sense of them ; enlightened by a benign religion, pro- 
fessed, indeed, and practised in various forms, yet all of them 
inculcating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, and the love 
of man ; acknowledging and adoring an over-ruling Provi- 
dence, which, by all its dispensations, proves that it delights 
in the happiness of man here, and his greater happiness here- 
after; with all these blessings, what more is necessary to 
make us a happy and prosperous people ? 

8. Still one thing more, fellow-citizens ; a wise and frugal 
government, which shall restrain men from injuring one anoth- 
er ; shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their own 
pursuits of industry and improvement; and shall not take 
frx)m the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. This is the 
sum of good government ; and this is necessary to dose the 
circle of our felicities. 



LESSON CXXXV. 

BEFLEOTIONS ON THE DEATH OF ADAMS AND JEFFEBSON.' 

WEBSTEB. 

1. Adams and Jeffebson are no more. On our fiftieth 
anniversary, the great day of National Jubilee, in the very 
hour of public rejoicing, in the midst of echoing and re-echo- 
ing voices of thanksgiving, while their own names were on all 

a They aied July 4th, 1826. 
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tongues, they took their flight, together, to the world of 
spirits. 

2. J£ it be true that no one can safely be pronounced happy 
while he lives ; if that event which terminates life can alone 
crown its honors and its glory, what felicity is here ! The 
great epic of their lives, how happily concluded I Poetry 
itself has hardly closed illustrious lives, and finished the career 
of earthly renown, by such a consummation. 

8. 1£ we had the power, we could not wish to reverse this 
dispensation of the Divine Providence. The great objects of 
life were accomplished ; the drama was ready to be closed. It 
has closed ; our patriots have fallen ; but so fallen, at such age, 
with such coincidence, on such a day, that we cannot ration- 
ally lament that that end has come, which we knew could not 
be long deferred. 

4. Neither of these great men could have died, at any time, 
without leaving an immense void in our American society. 
They have been so intimately, and for so long a time, blended 
with the* history of the country, and especially so united, in 
our thoughts and recollections, with the events of the revolu- 
tion, that the death of either would have touched the strings 
of public sympathy. We should have felt that one great link 
connecting us with former times, was broken ; that we had lost 
something more, as it were, of the presence of the revolution 
itself, and of the act>of independence, and were driven on, by 
another great remove, from the days of our country's early 
distinction, to meet posterity, and to mix with the future. 

5. Like the mariner, whom the ocean and the winds carry 
along, till he sees the stars, which have directed his course, 
and lighted his pathless way, descend, one by one, beneath the 
rising horizon, we should have felt that the stream of time had 
borne us onward, till another great luminary, whose light had 
cheered us, and whose guidance we had followed, had sunk 
away from pur sight. 

6. But the concurrence of their death, on the anniversary 
of independence, has naturally awakened strong emotions. 
Both had been presidents, both had lived to great age, both 
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were early patriots, and both were distingaished and ever 
honored by their immediate agency in the act of independence- 
It cannot but seem striking and extraordinary, that these two 
should live to see the fiftieth year from the date of that act; 
that they should complete that year ; and that then, on the 
day which had fast linked foreyer their own fisune with their 
eountry's glory, the heavens should open to receire them both 
at once. As their lives themselves were the gifts of Provi* 
deuce, who is not willing to recognize in their happy termina- 
' tion, as well as in their long contmuance, proo£9 that our 
country, and its bene&otors, are objects of his care ? 

7. Adams and Jefferson, I have said, are no more. As 
human beings, indeed, they are no more. They are no more 
as in 1776, bold and fearless advocates of independence ; no 
more, as on subsequent periods, the head of the government ; 
BO more, as we have recently seen them, aged and venerable 
objects of admiration and regard. They are no more. They 
are dead. 

8. But how little is there, of the great and good, which can 
die I To their country they yet live, and live forever. They 
live in aU that perpetuates the remembrance of men on earth, 
in the recorded proofs of their own great actions, in the off- 
spring of their intellect, in the deep engraved lines of public 
gratitude, and in the respect and homage of mankind. They 
live in their example ; and they live, emphatically, and will 
live, in the influence which their lives and efforts, their prin- 
ciples and opinions, now exercise, and wiU continue to exercise 
on the affairs of men, not only in their own country, but 
throughout the civilized world* 

9. A superior and commanding human intellect, a truly 
great man, when Heaven vouchsafes so rare a gift, is not a 
tempon^ry flame^ burning bright for a while, and then expiring, 
giving place to returning darkness. It is rather a spark of 
fervent heat> as well as radiant light, with power to enkindle 
the common, mass of human mind ; so that when it glimmers, 
in its OWE decay,, and linaHy goes out in death, no night foHows, 
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but it leaves the world all ligbt, all on fire, from the potent 
contact of its own spirit 

10. Bacon died ; but the human understanding, roused, by 
the touch of his miraculous wand, to a perception «f the true 
philosophy, and the just mode of inquiring after truth, has 
kept on its course, successfully and gloriously. Newton died ; 
yet tlie courses of the spheres are still known, and they yet 
move on, in the orbits which he saw, and described for them, 
in the infinity of space. 

11. No two men now live, perhaps it may be doubted 
whether any two men have ever lived, in one age, who, more 
than those we now commemorate, have impressed their own 
sentiments, in regard to politics and government, on mankind; 
infused their own opinions more deeply into the opinions of 
others, or given a more lasting direction to the current of 
human thought. Their work doth not perish with them. The 
tree, which they assisted to plant, will fiourish, although they 
water it and protect it no longer ; for it has struck its roots 
deep ; it has sent them to the very center ; no storm, not of 
force to burst the orb, can overturn it ; its branches spread 
wide ; they stretch their protecting arms broader and broader ; 
and its top is destined to reach the heavens. 

12. We are not deceived. There is no delusion here. No 
age will come, in which the American Revolution will appear 
less than it is ; one of the greatest events in human history. 
No age will come, in which it will cease to be seen and felt, 
on either continent, that a mighty step, a great advance, not 
only in American affairs, but in human affairs, was made on 
the fourth of July, 1776. And no age will come, we trust, so 
ignorant or so unjust, as not to see and acknowledge the effi- 
cient agency of these we now honor, in producing that momen* 
tous event. 
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LESSON CXXXVI. 

HAKLBT'S SOLILOQUi:' ON LIFE AND DEATH. 

8HAKSPEARE. 

To BE, or not to be ? that is the question I 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or, to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And bj opposing, end them ! To die ? to sleep ; 
No more ; and hj a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to : 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished ! To die, to sleep : 
To sleep ? perchance to dream : ay, there's the rub : 
For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause ! There's the respect 
Which makes calamity of so long life : 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
Which patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardles bear, 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death ; 
That undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveler returns ; puzzles the will. 
And makes us rather bear those iUs we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of I 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 
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And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 



LESSON CXXXVIl. 

BXTBACT FBOU EMMEXV SPEECH BEFOBE SENTBNOB OV 
DEATH "WAS PASSED ON HIM. 

1. My Lobds : What have I to say, why sentence of death 
should not be pronounced on me, according to law ? I have 
nothing to say that can alter your predetermination, nor that 
it will become me to say, with any view to the mitigation of 
that sentence which you are here to pronounce, and I must 
abide by. But I have that to say, which interests me more 
than life, and which you have labored, (as was necessarily 
your office in the present circumstances of this oppressed 
country,) to destroy. I have mach to s^y, why my reputation 
should be rescued from the load of false accusation and cal- 
umny which has been heaped upon it. 

2. I do not imagine that, seated where you are, your minds 
can be so free from impurity, as to receive the least impres- 
sion from what I am going to utter. I have no hopes that I 
can anchor my character in the breast of a Court constituted 
and trammeled as this is. I only wish, and it is the utmost I 
expect, that your lordships may suffer it to float down your 
memories untainted by the foul breath of prejudice, until it 
find some more hospitable harbor to shelter it from the storm 
by which it is at present buffeted. 

8. Were I only to suffer death, after being adjudged guilty 
by your tribunal, I should bow in silence, and meet the fate 
that awaits me without a murmur ; but the sentence of law 
which delivers my body to the executioner, will, through the 
ministry of that law, labor, in its own vindication, to consign 

ft Euunet (Bobnt) ; an Irbh patriot, tried and «ncutad for tnaaoa. 
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my character to obloquy, for there must be guHt somewhere ; 
whether in the sentence of the Court, or in the catastrophe, 
posterity must determine. 

4. A man in my situation, my lords, has not only to encoun- 
ter the difficulties of fortune, and the force of power over 
minds which it has corrupted or subjugated, but the difficulties 
of established prejudice. The man dies, but his memory 
lives. That mine may not perish, that it may live in the 
respect of my countrymen, I sei^e upon this opportunity to 
Tindicate myself from some of the chaises alleged against me. 

5. When my spirit shall be wafted to a more friendly port ; 
when my shade shall have jmned the bands of those martyred 
heroes who have shed thdr blood on the scaffold and in the 
field, in defence of their country and virtue, this is my hope. 
I wish that my memory and name may animate those who 
survive me, while I look down with complacency on the de- 
struction of that perfidious government, which upholds its 
domination by blasphemy of the Most High ; which displays 
its power over man as over the beasts of the forest ; which 
sets man upon his brother, and lifts his hand, in the name o£ 
Grod, against the throat oi his fellow who believes or doubts 
a little more or less than the government standard ; a govern- 
ment which is steeled to barbarity by the cries of the orphans 
and the tears of the widows which Its cruelty has made. 

6. I swear by the throne of Heaven, before which I must 
shortly appear, by the blood of the murdered patriots who 
have gone before me, that my conduct has been, through all 
this peril, and all my purposes, governed only by the convic- 
tions which I have uttered,. and by no other view than that of 
the emancipation of my country from the superinhuman op- 
pression under which she has so long, and too patiently, trav- 
ailed ; and that I confidently and assuredly hope, (wild and 
chimerical as it may appear,) there is still union and strength 
in Ireland to accomplish this noble enterprise. 

7. Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge me with 
dishonor ; let no man attaint my memory by believing that I 
could have engaged in any cause but that of my country's 
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liberty and independence ; or that I could have beconie t&d 
pliant minion of power, in the oppression or the miseries 6{ 
my countrymen. The proclamation of the provincial govern- 
ment speaks for our views ; no inference can be tortured frbil 
it to countenance barbarity or debasement at home, <>r subjec- 
tion, humiliation, or treachery from abroad. 

8. I would not have submitted to a foreign oppressor, for 
the same reason that I would resist the domestic tyrant ; in 
the dignity of freedom, I would have fought upon the thresh- 
hold of my couiitrjy and her enemy should enter oiily by pas- 
sing over my lifeless corpse. Am I, who lived but for my 
country, and who have subjected myself to the vengeance' of 
the jealous and watchful oppressor, and to the bondage of thie 
grave, only to give nay countrymen theii' rights ; am I to be 
loaded with calumny, and not to be suffered to resent or repel 
it? No; God forbid I 

9. If the spirits of the illustrious dead participate in the 
concerns and cares of those who are dear to them in this tran ^ 
sitory life ; O ever dear and venerated shade of my departed 
father, look down with scrutiny on the conduct of your suffer- 
ing son ; and see if I have even for a moment deviated from 
those principles of morality and patriotism which it was your 
care to instill into my youthful mind, and for an adherence to 
which I am now to offer up my life I 

10. My lords, you are impatient for the sacrifice ; the blood 
which you seek, is not congealed by the artificial terrors which 
surround your victim; it circulates warmly and unruffled', 
through the channels which God created for noble purposes, 
but which you are bent to destroy for purposes so grievous 
that they cry to heaven I Be yet patient I I have but a few 
words more to say. I am going to my silent grave ; my lamp 
of life is nearly extinguished ; my race is run ; the grave 
opens to receive me, and I sink into its bosom. 

11. I have but one request to ask at my departure from 
this world ; it is the charity of its silence. Let no man write 
my epitaph ; for, as no one who knows my motives dare_now 
vindicate them, let not prejadice or ignorance asperse them. 
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"hei them and me repose in obscurity and peace, and my tomb 
remain uninscribed, until other times, and other men, can do 
justice to my character. When my country shall take her 
place among the nations of the earth, then, and not till then, 
let my epitaph be written I 



LESSON CXXXVIII. 

m FAYOB OF THE 6BEBK BEYOLUTIOK. 

CLAT. 

1. And has it come to this ? Are we so humble, bo low, so 
debased, that we dare not express our sympathy for suffering 
Greece; that we dare not articulate our detestation of the 
brutal excesses of which she has been the bleeding victim, lest 
we might offend some one or more of their imperial and royal 
mi^esties ? If gentlemen are afraid to act rashly on such a 
subject, suppose, Mr. Chairman, that we unite in a humble 
petition, addressed to their majesties, beseeching them, that 
of their gracious condescension, they would allow us to express 
our feelings and our sympathies. How shall it run ? " We, 
the representatives of the pbee people of the United States 
of America, humbly approach the thrones of your imperial 
and royal majesties, and supplicate that, of your imperial and 
royal clemency " — I cannot go through the disgusting recital ; 
my lips have not yet learned to pronounce the sycophantic 
language of a degraded slave ! 

2. Are we so mean, so base, so despicable, that we may not 
attempt to express our horror, utter our indignation, at the 
most brutal and atrocious war that ever stained earth or shock- 
ed high heaven ? at the ferocious deeds of a savage and infu- 
riated soldiery, stimulated and urged on by the clergy of a 
fanatical and inimical religion, and rioting in all the excesses 
of blood and butchery, at the mere details of which the heart 
sickens and recoils ! 

8. If the great body of Christendom' can look on cabnly 
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and cooUj, whilst all this is perpetrated on a Christian people, 
in its own immediate vicinity, in its very presence, let us at 
least evince that one of its remote extremities is susceptible 
of sensibility to Christian wrongs, and capable of sympathy 
for Christian sufferings ; that in this remote quarter of the 
world, there are hearts not yet closed against compassion for 
human woes, that can pour out their indignant feelings at the 
oppression of a people endeared to us by every ancient recol- 
lection, and every modem tie. 

4. Sir, the committee has been attempted to be alarmed by 
the dangers to our commerce in the Mediterranean ; and a 
wretched invoice of figs and opium has been spread before us 
to repress our sensibilities and to eradicate our humanity. 
Ah ! sir, ''what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ?" or what shall it avail a nation 
to save the whole of a miserable trade, and lose its liberties ? 



LESSON CXXXIX. 

SPEECH OP CHATHAM* (tHEN MR. PITT,) ON BEING TAUNTED 
WITH HIS YOUTH. 

In reply to Mr. Walpole,the minister, (1740,) who had ridiculed the youth of 
Pitt and the florid style of his oratory. 

1. Sib: The atrocious crime of being a young man, which 
the honorable gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, 
charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny ; 
but content myself with wishing that I may be one of those 
whose follies may cease with their youth, and not of that 
number who are ignorant in spite of experience. Whether 
youth can be imputed to any man as a reproach, I will not, sir, 
assume the province of determining ; but surely age may become 
justly contemptible, if the opportunities which it brings have 
passed away without improvement, and vice appear to prevail 
when the passions have subsided. 

ft Chatham (Earl of, ) formerly prime minister of Great Britain. ' 
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d. The wretch who, sfter having Bern the oonseqaraces of 
a thoasand enoTS, continaes still to bhtndery and whose age 
hag only added chstnuicj to stapiditj, is surely the object 
either of abhortence, or oentempty and deserves not that his 
gray hairs should secure him from insult. Much more, sir, is 
he to be ai>horred who, as he has advanced in age, has receded 
from vixtae, and become more wkked with less temptation ; 
who proBtitntes himself for money which he cannot enjoy, and 
spends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country. 

S. But youth, sir, is not my only crime ; I have been accu- 
sed of acting a theatrical part A theatrical part may either 
imply some peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulation of my 
real sentiments, and an adoption of the opinions and language 
of another man* 

4. In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to be con- 
futed, and deserves only to be mentioned that it may be des- 
pised. . I am at liberty, like every other man, to use my own 
language ; and though, perhaps, I may have some ambition to 
please this gentleman, I shall not lay myself under any restramt 
nor very solicitously copy his diction or his mien, however 
matured by age, or modeled by experience. 

5. But if any man shall, by charging me with theatrical 
behavior, imply that I utter any sentiments but my own, 1 
shall treat him as a calumniator and a villain ; nor shall any 
protection shelter him from the treatment he deserves. I shall 
on such an occasion, without scruple, trample upon all those 
forms with which wealth and dignity intrench themselves ; nor 
shall anything, but age, restrain my resentment ; age, which 
always brings one privilege, that of being insolent and super- 
cilious without punishment. 

6. But with regard, sir, to those whom I have offended, I 
am of opinion that if I had acted a borrowed part, I should 
have avoided their censure ; the heat that offended them is the 
ardor of conviction, and that zeal for the service of my coun- 
try which neither hope nor fear shall influence me to suppress. 
I will not sit unconcerned while my liberty is invaded, nor 
I'^ok in silence upon public robbery. I will exert my endcav- 
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ors, at whatever hazard, to repel the aggressor, and drag the 
thief to justice, whoever may protect him in his villany, and 
whoever maj partake of ^his plunder. 



LESSON CXL. 

OK TIME. 



1. Who needs a teacher to admonish him 

That flesh is grass ? That earthlj things are mist ? 

What are our joys but dreams ? And what our hopes 

But goodly shadows in the summer doud ? 

There's not a wind that blows, but bears with it 

Some rainbow promise. Not a moment flies 

But puts its sickle in the fields of life. 

And mows its thousands, with iheit joys and cares. 

2. 'Tisi)ut as yesterday, since on yon stars, 
Which now I view, the Chaldee shepherd' gazed 
In his mid-watch, observant, and disposed 

The twinkling hosts, as fancy gave them shape. 
Yet in the interim, what mighty shocks 
Have buffeted mankind ; whole nations razed ; 
Cities made desolate ; the polished sunk 
To barbarism, and once barbaric states 
Swaying the wand of science and of arts ; 
Illustrious deeds and memorable names 
Blotted from record, and upon the tongue 
Of gray tradition, voluble no more. 

8. Where are the heroes of the ages past ; 

Where the brave chieftains ; where the mighty ones 
Who flourished in the infancy of days ? 
All to the grave gone down I On their fall'n fiune 
Exultant, mocking at the pride of man 



ft AUudiog to tba first A«tionomlcal obeorvationsj made by the Chaldean ■hepherdi. 
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Sits grim Forgetfulness. The warrior's arm 
Lies nerveless on the pillow of its shame ; 
Hushed is his stormy voice, and quenched the blaze 
Of his red eye-balL 

4. Yesterday his name 
Was mighty on the earth ; to-day, 'tis what? 
The meteor of the night of distant years, 
That flashed unnoticed, save by wrinkled eld. 
Musing at midnight upon prophecies, 

Who at her only lattice saw the gleam 
Point to the mistrpoised shroud, then quietly 
Closed her pale lips, and locked the secret up 
Safe in the charnel's treasures. 

5. O how weak 
Is mortal man I how trifling; how confined 
His scope of vision ! Puffed with confidenoe. 
His phrase grows big with immortality ; 
And he, poor insect of a summer's day, 
Dreams of eternal honors to his name ; 

Of endless glory, and perennial bays. 
He idly reasons of Eternity, 
As of the train of ages ; when, alas ! 
Ten thousand thousand of his centuries 
Are, in comparison, a little point, 
Too trivial for account. 

6. O it is strange, 
'TIS passing strange, to mark his fallacies ; 
Behold him proudly view some pompous pile. 
Whose high dome swells to emulate the skies, 
And smile and say, my name shall live with this, 
'Till Time shall be no more ; while at his feet. 
Tea, at his very feet, the crumbling dust 

Of the fallen fabric of the other day, 
Preaches the solemn lesson. He should know, 
That time must conquer That the loudest blast 
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That ever filled Renown's obstreperous tramp, 
Fades in the lapse of ages,, and expires. 
Who lies inhumed in the terrific gloom 
Of the gigantic pyramid ? Or who 
Beared its huge wall ? Oblivion laughs and sajaii 
The prey is mine. Xhey sleep, and never more 
Their names shall strike upon the ear of man, 
Their mem'ry burst its fetters. 

7. Where is Borne ? 
She lives but in the tale of other times ; 

Her proud pavilions are the hermits' home. 
And her long colonnades, her public walks, 
Now faintly echo to the pilgrim's feet, 
Who comes to muse in solitude, and trace, 
Through the rank moss revealed, her honored dost. 

8. But not to Rome alone has fate confined 
The doom of ruin ; cities numberless. 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Babylon, and Troy, 
And rich Phoenicia ; they are blotted out, 
Half-razed from memory ; and their very name 
And being in dispute ! 



LESSON CXLI. 

TBIBUTB TO WASHINGTON. 

HARRISON. 

1. Habd, hard indeed, was the contest for freedom, and the 
struggle for independence. The golden sun of liberty had 
nearly set in the gloom of an eternal night, ere its radiant 
beams illumined our western horizon. Had not the tutelar 
saint of Columbia hovered around the American camp, and 
presided over her destinies, freedom must have met with an 
untimely grave. 

2. Never can we sufficiently admire the wisdom of those 
statesmen, and the skill and bravery of those unconquerable 
veterans, who, by their unwearied exertions in the cabinet and 
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in the field, acMeved for us the glorious revolution. Never 
can we duly appreciate the merits of a Washington, who, with 
but a handful of undiscipDned jeomaniy, triumphed over a 
rojal armj, and prostrated the lion of England at the feet of 
the American Eagle. His name, so terrible to hid foes, so 
welcome to his friends, shall live for ever upon the brightest 
page of the historian, and be remembered with the warmest 
emotions of gratitude and pleasure by those whoitf he has con- 
tributed to make happy, and by all mankind, when kings, and 
princes, and nobles, for ages, shall have sunk into their merit- 
ed oblivion. 

3. Unlike them, he needs not the assistance of the sculptor 
or the architect to perpetuate his memory ; he needs no prince- 
ly dome, no monumental pile, no stately pyramid, whose 
towering hei^t shall pierce the stormy clouds, and rear its 
lofly head to heaven, to tell posterity his fame. His deeds, 
his worthy deeds, alone have rendered him immortal ! When 
oblivion shall have swept away thrones, kingdoms, and princi- 
palities ; when every vestige of human greatness, and grandeur, 
and glory, shall have moldered into dust, and the last period 
of time become extinct ; eternity itself shall catch the glowing 
theme, and dweU with increasing rapture on his name I 



LESSON CXLII. 

SPEECH ON THE QUESTION OP WAR WITH ENGLAND. 
PATRICK HENRT. ' 

1. This, sir, is no time for ceremony. The question before 
the house is one of awful moment to this country. For my 
own part, I consider it as nothing less than a question of free- 
dom or slavery. And in proportion to the magnitude of the 
subject ought to be the freedom of the debate. It is only in 
this way that we can hope to arrive at truth, and fulfil the 
great responsibility which we hold to God and our country. 
Should I keep back my opinions at this time, through fear of 

« Bttrick Haary i a distiDguished Virginian. 
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giving ofTenoe, I should consider myself as guilty of treason 
towards my <M)untry, and of an act of disloyalty toward the 
majesty of Heav^ which I revere above all earthly kings. 

2. Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge in the 
illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a 
painful truth, and listen to the song of that siren, till she trans- 
forms us into beasts. Is this the part of wise men engaged in 
a great and arduous struggle for liberty ? Are we disposed 
to be of the number of those, who^ having eyes, see not, and, 
having ears, hear not, the things which so nearly concern their 
temporal salvation ? For my part, whatever anguish of spirit 
it may cost, I am willing to know the whole truth ; to know 
the worst, and to provide for it. 

3. I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided; and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judg- 
ing of the future but by the past. And, judging by the past, 
I wish to know what there has been in the conduct of the 
British ministry, for the last ten years, to justify those hopes 
with which gentlemen have been pleased to solace themselves 
and the house ? Is it that insidious smile with which our pe- 
tition has been lately received ? Trust it not, sir ; it will 
prpve a snare to your feet Suffer not yourselves to be be- 
trayed with a kiss. 

i. Ask yourselves how this gracious reception of our peti- 
tion comports with those warlike preparations which cover our 
waters, and darken our land^ Are fleets and armies necessary 
to a work of love and reconciliation ? Have we shown our- 
selves so unwilling to be reconciled, that force must be called 
in to win back our love ? Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. 
These are -the implements of war and subjugation ; the last 
arguments to which kings resort. 

5. I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, if 
its purpose be not to force us to submission ? Can gentlemen 
assign any other possible motive for it ? Has Great Britain 
any enemy, in this quarter of the world, to call for all this 
accumulation of navies and armies ? No, sir ; she has none. 
They are meant for us ; they can be meant for no other. 
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They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains^ 
which the British ministry have been so long forging. 

•6. And what have we to oppose them ? Shall we try argu- 
ment? Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten years. 
Have we any thing new to offer upon the subject ? Nothing. 
We have held the subject up in every light of which it is ca- 
pable ; but it has been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty 
and humble supplication ? What terms shall we find, which 
have not been already exhausted ? Let us not, I beseech you, 
sir, deceive ourselves longer. 

7. Sir, we have done every thing that could be done to 
avert the storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned ; 
we have remonstrated ; we have supplicated ; we have pros- 
trated ourselves before the throne, and have implored its 
interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry 
and parliament Our petitions have been slighted; our 
remonstrances have produced additional violence and insult; 
our supplications have been disregarded ; and we have been 
spumed, with contempt, from the foot of the throne. 

8. In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any 
room for hope. If we wish to be free ; if we mean to pre- 
serve inviolate those inestimable privileges for which we have 
been so long contending ; if we mean not basely to abandon 
the noble struggle in which we have been so long engaged, 
and which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon, until 
the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained ; we must 
fight I I repeat it, sir, we must fight! ! An appeal to arms, 
and to the God of hosts, is all that is left us. 

9. They tell us, sir, that we are weak; unable to cope with 
so formidable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger ? 
Will it be the next week, or the next year ? Will it be when 
we are totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be 
stationed in every house ? Shall we gather strength by irres- 
olution and inaction ? Shall we acquire the means of effectual 
resistance by lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the 
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delusive phantom of hope, until our enemies shall have bound 
us hand and foot ? 

10. Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those 
means which the Gk>d of nature hath placed in our power. 
Three miUions of people, armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a country as that which we possess, are invincible 
by any force which our enemy can send against us. Besides, 
sir, we shall not fight our battles alOne. There is a just God, 
who presides over the destinies of nations, and who will raise 
up friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not 
to the strong alone ; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. 
Besides, sir, we have no election. If we were base enough 
to desure it, it is now too late to retire from the contest. There 
is no retreat, but in submission and slavery ! Our chains are 
forged. Their clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston I 
The war is inevitable ; and let it come ! ! I repeat it, sir, 
let it come ! ! ! 

11. It is in vidn, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry. Peace, peace ; but there is no peace. The war has 
actually begun I The next gale that sweeps from the north 
will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms ! Our 
brethren are already in the field ! Why stand we here idle ? 
What is it that gentlemen wish ? What would they have ? 
Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery ? Forbid it, Almighty Grod ! I 
know not what course others may take ; but, as for me, give 
me liberty, or give me death I 



LESSON CXLIII. 

INDtJSTBT NECESSARY TO FORM THE ORATOR. 

WARa 

1. The history of the world is full of testimony to prove 
how much depends upon industry ; not an eminent orator has 
lived, but is an example of it. Yet, in contradiction to all 
this, the almost universal feeling appears to be, that industry 
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cao^ect nothing, that eminence is the result of accident^ and 
that every one must be content to remain just what he may 
happen to be. 

2. Thus multitudes, who come forward as teachers and 
guides, suffer themselves to be satisfied with the most indiffer- 
ent attainments, and a miserable mediocrity, without so much 
as inquiring how they might rise higher, much less making 
any attempt to rise. For any other art they would have 
served an apprenticeship, and would be ashamed to practice it 
in public before they had learned it. 

3. If any one would sing, he attends a master, and is drill- 
ed in the very elementary prindples, and Only afler the most 
laborious process, dares to exercise his voice in public. This 
he does, though he has scarce any thing to learn but the 
mechanical execution of what lies, in sensible forms, before 
his eyes. But the extempore speaker, who is to invent as 
well as to utter, to carry on an operation of the mind as well 
as to produce sound, enters upon the work without preparatory 
discipline, and then wonders that he fails I 

4. If he were learning to play on the fiute for public exhi- 
bition, what hours and days would he spend in giving facility 
to his fingers, and attaining the power of sweetest and most 
impressive execution I If he were devoting himself to the 
organ, what months and years would he labor, that he might 
know its compass, and be master of its keys, and be able to 
draw out, at will, all its various combinations of harmonious 
sound, and its full richness and delicacy of expression ! 

5. And yet he will fancy that the grandest, the most vari- 
ous, the most expressive of all instruments, which the infinite 
Creator has fashioned, by the union of an intellectual soul 
with the powers of speech, may be played upon without study 
or practice; he comes to it a mere uninstructed tyro, and 
thinks to manage all its stops, and command the whole com- 
pass of its varied and comprehensive power. He finds him- 
self a bungler in the attempt, is mortified at his failure, and 
settles in his mind forever that the attempt is vain. 

6. Success in every art, whatever may be the natural talent^ 
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i^ always the reward of industry and pains. But the instan 
ces are many, of men of the finest natural genius, whose 
beginning has promised much, but who have degenerated 
wretchedly as they advanced, because they trusted to their 
gifts, and made no effort to improve. 

7. That there have never been other men of equal endow- 
ments with Cicero and Demosthenes, none would venture to 
suppose ; but who have so devoted themselves to this art, or 
become equal in excellence ? If those great men had been 
content, like others, to continue as they began, and had never 
made their persevering efforts for improvement, what could 
their countries have benefited from their genius, or the world 
have known of their fame ? They would have been lost in 
the undistinguished crowd, that sank to oblivion around them. 

8. Of how many more will the same remark prove true I 
What encouragement is thus given to the industrious ! With 
such encouragement, how inexcusable is the negligence, which 
suffers the most interesting and important truths to seem heavy 
and dull, and fall ineffectual to the ground, through mere slug- 
gishness in the delivery ! 

9. How unworthy of one who performs the high function 
of a religious instructor ; upon whom depend, in a great meas- 
ure, the religious knowledge, and devotional sentiment, and 
final character, of many fellow-beings ; to imagine that he can 
worthily discharge this great concern by occasionally talking 
for an hour, he knows not how, and in a manner he has taken 
no pains to render correct, impressive, or attractive ! and 
which, simply through that want of command over himself 
which study would give, is immethodical, verbose, inaccurate, 
feeble, trifling ! It has been said of the good preacher, 

" That truths divine come mended from his tongne." 

10. Alas I they come ruined and worthless from such a man 
as this ! They lose that holy energy by which they are to 
convert the soul and purify man for heaven, and sink, in inter- 
est and efficacy, below the level of those principles which 
govern the ordinary affairs of this lower world. 
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LESSON CXLIV. 

OATO'S SPEECH OYEB HIS DEAD SOX. 

ADDISON. 

1. Thanks to the Gods I my boy lias done his duty. 
Welcome, my son ! Here set him down, my friends. 
Full in my sight ; that I may view at leisure 

The bloody corse, and count those glorious wounds. 
How beautiful is death when eam'd by virtue ! 
Who would not be that youth ? what pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country ! 
Why sits this sadness on your brow, my friends ? 
I should have blush'd if Cato's house had stood 
Secure, and flourished in a civil war. 

2. Forcius, behold thy brother I and remember, 
Thy life is not thy own, when Rome demands it ! 
When Rome demands ! but Rome is now no more ! 
The Roman Empire's fall'n I (Oh ! curs'd ambition !) 
Fall'n into Gaosar's hands ! Our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. 

8. Forcius, come hither to me ! Ah ! my son, 
Despairing of success. 
Let me advise thee to withdraw, betimes. 
To our parental seat, the Sabine field. 
Where the great Censor toil'd with his own hands, 
And all our frugal ancestors were bless'd 
In humble virtues and a rural life. 
There live retired ; content thyself to be 
Obscurely good. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway. 
The post of honor is a private station ! 

4. Farewell, my friends I If there be any of you 
Who dares not trust the victor's clemency. 
Know there are ships prepared by my command; 
Their sails already op'ning to the winds. 
That shall convey you to the wish'd for port. 
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5. The conqueror draws near ; once more farewell 1 
K e'er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore. 
Where Cassar never shall approach us more I 
There, the brave youth with love of virtue fired, 
Who greatly in his country's cause expired, 
Shall know he conquer'd ! The firm patriot therey 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care. 
Though still by faction, vice and fortune crossed, 
Shall find the generous labor was not lost 



LESSON CXLV. 

IMPBOVEMENT OP TIME,' 

BONHOTE. 

1. To make a proper use of that short and uncertain portion 
c£ time allotted us for our mortal pilgrimage, is a proof of 
wisdom ; to use it with economy, and dispose of it with care, 
discovers prudence and discretion. Let, therefore, no part of 
your time escape without making it subservient to the wise 
purposes for which it was given ; it is the most inestimable of 
treasures. 

2. You will find a constant employment of your time con- 
ducive to health and happiness ; and not only a sure guard 
against the encroachments of vice, but the best recipe for con- 
tentment. Seek employment; languor and ennui shall be 
unknown ; avoid idleness ; banish sloth ; vigor and cheerful- 
ness will be your enlivening companions ; admit not guilt to 
your hearts, and terror shall not interrupt your slumbers. 
Follow the footsteps of virtue ; walk steadily in her paths ; 
she win conduct you through pleasant and flowery paths to 
the temple of peace ; she will guard you from the wily snares 
of vice, and heal the wounds of sorrow and disappointment 
which time may inflictt 

a The sentiment of the following piece should be indelibly impressed on the mind of 
ereiy youth. 
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3. By being constantly and usefully employed, the destroyer 
of mortal happiness will have but few opportunities of making 
Ms attacks ; and by regularly filling up your precious moments, 
you will be less exposed to dangers. Venture not, then, to 
waste an hour, lest the next should not be yours to squander. 
Hazard not a single day in guilty or improper pursuits, lest 
the day which follows should be ordained to bring you an aw- 
ful summons to the tomb ; a summons to which youth and age 
ore equally liable. 

4. Beading improves the mind; and you cannot better 
employ a portion of your leisure time than in the pursuit of 
knowledge. By observing a regular habit of reading, a love 
of it will soon be acquired. It will prove an unceasing 
amusement, and a pleasant resource in the hours of sorrow 
and discontent; an unfailing antidote against languor and 
indolence. Much caution is, however, necessary in the choice 
of books ; it is among them, as among human characters ; 
many would prove dangerous and pernicious advisers; they 
tend to mislead the imagination, and give rise to a thousand 
erroneous opinions and ridiculous expectations. 

5. 1 would not, however, wish to deprive you of the pleas- 
ures of society, or of rational amusement ; but let your com- 
panions be select; let them be such as you can love for their 
good qualities, and whose virtues you are desirous to emulate ; 
let your amusements be such as will tend, not to corrupt and' 
vitiate, but to correct and amend the heart. 

6. Finally, I would earnestly request you never to neglect 
employing a portion of your time in addressing your heavenly 
Father; in paying him that tribute of prayer and praise which 
ia so justly his due, as "the Author of every good and perfect 
gift ;" as our Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer, **in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being ;" and without whose 
blessing none of our undertakings will prosper. 

7. Thus, by employing the time given you in the service 
of virtue, you will pass your days with comfort to yourself 
and those around you, and by persevering io the end, shall at 
length obtain "a crown of glory, which fadeth not away." 
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408 town's fourth beadeb. 

3. By being constantly and usefully employed, the destroyer 
of mortal happiness will have but few opportunities of making 
!us attacks ; and by regularly filling up your precious moments, 
you will be less exposed to dangers. Venture not, then, to 
waste an hour, lest the next should not be yours to squander. 
Hazard not a single day in guilty or improper pursuits, lest 
the day which follows should be ordained to bring you an aw- 
ful summons to the tomb ; a summons to which youth and age 
are equally liable. 

4. Beading improves the mind; and you cannot better 
employ a portion of your leisure time than in the pursuit of 
knowledge. By observing a regular habit of reading, a love 
of it will soon be acquired. It will prove an unceasing 
amusement, and a pleasant resource in the hours of sorrow 
and discontent; an unfailing antidote against languor and 
indolence. Much caution is, however, necessary in the choice 
of books ; it is among them, as among human characters ; 
many would prove dangerous and pernicious advisers; they 
tend to mislead the imagination, and give rise to a thousand 
erroneous opinions and ridiculous expectations. 

5. 1 would not, however, wish to deprive you of the pleas- 
ures of society, or of rational amusement ; but let your com- 
panions be select; let them be such as you can love for their 
good qualities, and whose virtues you are desirous to emulate ; 
let your amusements be such as will tend, not to corrupt and* 
vitiate, but to correct and amend the heart 

6. Finally, I would earnestly request you never to neglect 
employing a portion of your time in addressing your heavenly 
Father; in paying him that tribute of prayer and praise which 
is. so justly his due, as "the Author of every good and perfect 
gift ;'* as our Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer, "in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being ;" and without whose 
blessing none of our undertakings will prosper. 

7. Thus, by employing the time given you in the service 
of virtue, you will pass your days with comfort to yourself 
and those around you, and by persevering to the end, shall at 
length obtain "a crown of glory, which fadeth not away." 



